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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


A.— SUMMARY REPORT. 

To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

I. — Introduction. 

6, Crown Office Row, Temple, London, 
Sir, July 25, 1893. 

1. I have the honour to present to you a short survey of the reports I have 
already written and submitted to you, on the four Unions you allotted to me for 
inquiry, namely, two Unions in Connaught, one being the Westport Union in Co. 
Mayo, and the other the Castlereagh Union, which is partly in Co. Mayo, but chiefly 
in Co. Roscommon ; one Union in Munster, the Skibbereen Union, Co. Cork, and one 
Union in Leinster, the Delvin Union, Co. Westmeath. * 

2. In all the four Unions, agriculture is practically the only industry,! with the 
exception of the Skibbereen Union, Co. Cork, where the people near the coast are 
engaged in the mackerel fishing from the beginning of April to the beginning of July, 
and again from the beginning of September to the end of October. 

However, those who take part in the fishing are frequently small farmers, or their 
sons, or else labourers, who, when the mackerel season is over, live by agricultural 
employment. 

3. As the four Unions I had the honour to report upon are situated in widely 
different districts, I had. opportunities of making comparisons between the circum- 
stances of those living under dissimilar conditions. These appeared to me to exist not 
so much on account of racial distinctions, but rather through differences in the 
physical conformation of the country, and the circumstances of their surroundings, 
such as the existence of large estates controlled by wise, generous, and sympathetic 
landlords, or the reverse, and the administrative policy pursued by the Board of 
Guardians. 

4. Comparing the position of the people in the four Unions, generally speaking, 
those in the Westport Union are the worst off and those in the Delvin Union the best 
off. Those in the Castlereagh and Skibbereen Unions are better off than the people 
in the Westport Union and worse off than those in the Delvin Union. 

In Summary, Appendix A. 4, I have given certain figures which show that this is 
the case. 

The Poor Law valuation per head of the population in 1891 in the Westport Union 
was 1Z. 3s. 8 d., in the Castlereagh Union 1Z. 19s., in the Skibbereen Union 1Z. 13s. 2 d., 
and in the Delvin Union 51. 13s. 3cZ. 

The valuation per acre in the Westport Union is 2s. 6cZ., in the Castlereagh Uniou 
8s. 10tZ., in the Skibbereen Union 8s. 2cZ. and in the Delvin Union 14s. 4cZ. 

The number of congested districts in the Westport Union are 24, in the Castlereagh 
Union 2, in the Skibbereen Union 6, and in the Delvin Union none. 

The money advanced under the Seed Supply Act to the Westport Union was 8,100Z., 
to the Castlereagh Union 4,000Z., to the Skibbereen Union 7,333 Z., and to the Delvin 
Union none. 

The cost of wages on the relief works in 1891 was, in the Westport Union, 17,365Z., 
in the Castlereagh Union 174Z. 2s. 9cZ., in the Skibbereen Union 3,260Z., and in the 
Delvin Union there were no relief works. 


* Westport Union ------- 348,295 acres. 

Castlereagh Union ------- 163,566 ,, 

Skibbereen Union ------- 115,023 „ 

Delvin - -- -- -- - 74,328 ,, 

■f Number of horses of two years old and upwards, employed for traffic and manufactories : — 

Westport Union -- - - -- -- - 94 

Skibbereen Union - - - - - - - -40 

Castlereagh Union ..----- -97 

Delvin Union - - - - - ■ - - -39 
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8 110 YAL COMMISSION ON LABOTJli : 

5. Of the four Unions the Westport Union is by far the largest, and most certainly 
the poorest district. Its area is 348,205 acres, and it contains 31 electoral divisions, 
23 of which are scheduled as congested districts. Much of this large Union is without 
railway communication, and many of the people live in wild and remote spots, and 
have to travel 20 or 30 miles over rough roads to get to a market town to sell their 
produce. 

With the exception of the tradesmen living in Westport, Newport, Louisberg, and 
other smaller towns and villages, and a few larger tenant farmers, the population 
consists of small holders on about 12 acres (Irish'*), some having in addition the right 
to turn cattle out on to rough mountain land or bog.f Many of these holdings are 
situated at the bases, or on the sides of hills or mountains, or in the bog districts, and 
thus contain soil which is frequently almost worthless for agricultural purposes, and 
wh ch is not always made as productive as it might be, partly through lack of know- 
ledge and partly through want of capital.J 

An acre and a half to two acres are generally given up to potatoes, which form the 
chief food of the family, while a few cabbages and roots and a small crop of oats, are 
grown on the remainder. A cow or two, the most cherished possessions of the small 
holder, a pig or tw®, a donkey, frequently a goat, always some poultry, and perhaps 
ducks and geese are kept. The houses are built by the people themselves at the 
expense of about 16Z. apiece. 

They are made of stone, which is plentiful in the neighbourhood, with roofs of 
wooden beams with sods of peat wedged between them, and covered with a thin thatch 
of straw grown on their holdings. They usually contain two rooms on the ground floor, 
with clay floors. One is the living room, in which some members of the family usually 
sleep, in company with the cows, pigs, and poultry, and another is a room opening out 
of it, which is used exclusively as a bedroom. 

On such holdings as these large families are often reared in the deepest poverty, with 
little or no hope of bettering their position, while their enforced idleness engenders 
those habits of which both English and Irish employers complain, namely, a want of 
application, and a tendency to work by fits and starts. 

To eke out an existence on these holdings, the greater number of which are obviously 
incapable of supporting large families, external aid has to be sought, by one or more of 
the members going to work on English and Scotch farms for a certain portion of 
the year, or by emigrating to America, in order to remit money home to the others. 

Those who remain on the holding often supplement their means of livelihood by 
occasionally working for a farmer; by weaving, knitting, sewing, selling turf, or 
perhaps illicit whiskey, and, if they live near the coast, by fishing, selling seaweed for 
manure and making kelp. 

This large district, with all these disadvantages, has no resident landlords, who ' 
either employ labour, build cottages, or spend money in the locality, neither have the 
Labourers’ Acts been put into operation by the Board of Guardians. 

Apart from any other consideration it is difficult to see how the rates in this Union 
could bear the expenses which would be thrown upon them if cottage building was 
undertaken by the guardians. 

6. The Castlereagh Union, which is partly in the eastern side of the county of 
Mayo, but chiefly in the county of Eoscommon, comprises some poor districts, which 
are chiefly situated in the county of Mayo, or in those parts of Eoscommon which are 
abutting on it. 

Its area is 163,566 acres, and it contains 19 electoral divisions, 11 of which are 
congested districts. 

Although there are a great number of small holdings in the Union on which the 
tenants cannot make a livelihood, and in consequence have to be assisted by those 
who emigrate to America, and migrate for certain periods of the year to England or Scot- 
land, the condition of the people is certainly superior to those in the Westport Union. 
This is because the soil, particularly in Eoscommon, is better, and in some districts is 
productive for tillage and grazing purposes, and also because there is more demand for 
agricultural labour. 


* The Irish acre is 7,840 square yards =1-62 statute acres approximately, 
t 3,068, or 49 - 9 per cent, of the holdings, have a valuation of 47. or under. 

j The Annual Report of the Congested District Boards (1893) says : “ We believe we are not exaggerating 
“ the fact in saying that throughout the congested districts as a rule the produce of the farms might be 
increased from or.e third to one half.” 
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The Union has also the advantage of a main line of railway passing through it, and 
of an accessible market town at Castlereagh. There are also several resident landlords 
who employ labour, and who have built some good cottages, such as are unknown in the 
Westport Union, though, nevertheless, there are some very bad ones. No cottages have 
been built by the guardians. 

7. The Skibbereen Union situated on the south coast of the county of Cork, contains 
111,028 acres, and has a population of 28,450 persons. There are 20 electoral 
divisions, of which six are congested districts. 

This Union is purely an agricultural one, with the exception of the mackerel fishing 
on the coast, in which many of the small farmers and their sons are engaged between 
April and July and again between September and November. 

The development of the fishing industry has proved a great boon to this district, as 
it has had the effect of driving up agricultural wages in the spring, summer, and 
autumn, of checking emigration in the immediate vicinity of the fishing operations, 
and possibly of rendering migration to English and Scotch farms unnecessary. 

When the fishing season is over, many of those who take part in it work on the land 
as labourers, if they can get employment, and consequently the supply of labour at 
that time of the year is too plentiful. 

In some parts of the Union the land is very poor and unproductive. The proportion 
of barren mountain land is returned at 14'3 per cent. 

There are several resident landlords who employ labour, and give regular work. 
Few- cottages have been built by them, but it frequently happens that the labourers 
that they employ are the sons of their tenants who live with their parents. 

The Guardians have built 153 cottages, and 53 are now in course of erection. 

A railway now runs through the Union from Baltimore to Cork, and thus gives easy 
access to a large market for the sale of fish, butter, and other produce. There is, 
besides, Skibbereen, the market town of the Union. 

The emigration from this Union is very considerable, and there is no doubt that a 
great deal of money is received by the people from their relatives in America. 

8. The Delvin Union of Westmeath is a purely rural district, situated about 50 miles 
from Dublin, it is accessible by a main line of railway, and contains 74,329 acres, and 
a population of 9,365 persons. 

There are 19 electoral divisions, none of which are congested districts. 

This district contains 63'9 per cent, of pasture land, so consequently a great many 
cattle and sheep are kept. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there is but little tillage, there are a considerable 
number of persons employed as agricultural labourers, which is due in a great measure 
to there being several resident landlords, who farm somewhat extensively, and give 
regular employment. 

Generally speaking, the labourers in this Union are better off than in any of the 
other three I visited. This is not because the wages are, as a rule higher, but because 
employment is more regular, and perquisites are more frequently given. The cottages 
also are, as a general rule, superior* as the Guardians have built 154, and certain land- 
lords have provided excellent ones on their properties. Further, the soil throughout this 
Union is richer than in the other three, which benefits the labourers who have gardens, 
cow pastures, or con-acres, and also the small holders, who are thus not trying to live 
on land which is incapable of supporting them, as is so often the case in Mayo, co. 
Cork, and parts of Roscommon. The Union and the neighbourhood is well supplied 
with markets. 

No doubt a good deal of money is remitted from America to help those at home, but 
the emigration is not nearly so extensive from the county of Westmeath as from 
the counties of Mayo, Roscommon, and Cork, and of late years has been steadily 
decreasing. 

Further, there is no migration to Scotch and English farms which shows that, apart 
from the money that may be received from America, those who live in this Union can 
make their livelihood in it. 

9. The Westport Union contains much more waste land than any of the other three 
Unions. 

It has 28'6 per cent, of barren mountain land, and 7'8 per cent, of marsh, while the 
Unions of Castlereagh, Skibbereen. and Delvin have respectively D3, 14-3, and -3 per 
cent, of barren mountain, and 3'4, 2'7, and 1*3 of marsh. 


* No cattle or pigs are kept in any of the cottages in this Union, 
o 78370. B 
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As regards cultivation, Westport has but 6-0 per cent, of crops, including meadow 
and clover, and 39 5 of grass, while of the former Castlereagh, Skibbereen, and Delvin 
have 21-2, 19'2, and 26-6 per cent, respectively, and of the latter 51-6, 545, and 63-9 
respectively. L 

10. Of the holdings not exceeding 15 acres the Union of Castlereagh has by far the 
largest number, namely, 3,080, the Westport Union has 2,116, and the Unions of 
Skibbereen and Delvin, 554 and 359 respectively.* 

Of the holdings not exceeding 30 acres, the Castlereagh Union again has the most, 
namely 1,714, the Westport Union has 1,337, and the Unions of Skibbereen and Delvin 
854 and 358 respectively. 

The Skibbereen Union contains more holdings between 30 and 100 acres than the 
other three Unions, but of the holdings under 200 acres it has fewer than the Unions 
of Castlereagh and W estport, and of the holdings of between 200 and 500 acres it has 
only 20, while Westport, Castlereagh and Delvin have respectively 77, 66, and 54. 

Of holdings over 500 acres the Union of Westport has 101, and the Union of Castle- 
reagh 7, of Delvin 11, and of Skibbereen none. 

11. The population of the four Unions in 1891 was in Westport 37,381, in Castle- 
reagh 37,474, in Skibbereen 28,450, and in Delvin 9,365. 

Thus the number of persons to each 100 acres was in Westport 10 - 7, in Castlereagh 
22*9, in Skibbereen 24-7, and in Delvin 15 - 5. 

These figures without explanation would appear to show that the Westport Union, 
which is more than twice the size of the Castlereagh Union, is half as thickly populated, 
but it must be borne in mind that barren mountain and marsh absorb over 37 per cent, 
of the Westport Union, and only 5 per cent, of the Castlereagh Union. If, therefore, 
the proportion of barren mountains and marsh is deducted from each Union, Westport 
has 17‘3 persons to every 100 acres, and Castlereagh 24T. 

Again, the Castlereagh Union and the Skibbereen Union (the former is the larger by 
48,000 acres) have respectively 22 - 9 and 24 - 7 persons to every 100 acres. But if the 
proportion of barren mountain land and marsh is deducted, Skibbereen is still the 
more thickly populated, for then Castlereagh has 24T persons, and Skibbereen 28 - 7 
persons to every 100 acres. The cultivation of these two Unions is very similar, there 
being in Castlereagh 21'2 per cent, of crops, including meadow and clover, and 51/6 of 
grass, and in Skibbereen 19‘2 per cent, of the former, and 54 - 6 per cent, of the latter. 

The number of persons to every 100 acres in the part of the Castlereagh Union 
situated in Mayo is 33, and in that part situated in Boscommon is 21. 

The Delvin Union which has a population of 12-5 persons to every 100 acres, contains 
63'9 per cent, of grass, a larger proportion by 10 per cent, than in any of the other Unions. 

The population in the Westport Union increased ‘36 per cent, between 1871 and 
1891 and decreased 8’8 per cent, between 1881 and 1891, notwithstanding an excess of 
4,383 births over deaths during this latter period. 

The decrease per cent, in the Castlereagh Union between 1871 and 1881 was 2-8, 
and between 1881 and 1891, 13-7, notwithstanding an excess of 3,933 births over deaths 
during this latter period. 

The population in the Skibbereen Union increased 2-85 per cent, between 1871 and 
1881, but between 1881 and 1891 it decreased 11-80 per cent, notwithstanding an 
excess of 2,458 of births over deaths during this latter period. 

The decrease per cent, in the Delvin Union between 1871 and 1881 was 8 - 8, and 
between 1881 and 1891 12-8, notwithstanding an excess of 280 births over deaths 
during this latter period. 

12. The amount spent per head on indoor and outdoor relief in 1892 in the four 
Unions was as follows : — 

Westport, 8^d. Castlereagh, Is. 4^d. 

Skibbereen, 2s. 5d. Delvin, 3s. 5d. 

The rates in the pound in the Westport Union vary in the different electoral divisions 
from 6d. to 6s., in the Castlereagh Union from Id. to Is. 6d., in the Skibbereen Union 
from Is. 4 d. to 4s., and in the Delvin Union from Is. to 2s. 9 d. 

13. In the spring of 1891, consequent on the partial failure of the potato crop, the 
Westport Union spent under the Potato Seed Supply Act, 1890, 8,100Z., the Castle- 
reagh Union 4,000£., and the Skibbereen Union 733L 9s. 8 d. 


* Tlie number of holdings at and nnder a 4 1. valuation is — 
In the Westport Union - - - - . - 

In the Castlereagh Union - 

In the Skibbereen Union - - 

In the Delvin Union - 


3,068 or 49 - 9 per cent. 
4,636 or 695 „ 

318 or 10-1 „ 

407 or 21-8 „ 
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In the same year extensive relief works were opened in the "Westport and Skibbereen 
Unions, involving an expenditure on wages of 17,365 1. and 3,260£, respectively. 

14. There is no migration of labourers to English and Scotch farms from the Labourer. 
Skibbereen and Delvin Unions, but from the Westport and Castlereagh Unions it is very Migration to 
1:5 . English and 

About six-sevenths of all the migratory labourers from Ireland come from the 
province of Connaught,* and of these almost two-thirds come from the county of 

The proportion of migratory labourers to the population of the county of Mayo is 
39T per 1,000, and of the males over 20 years of age 16-4 per cent. The proportion 
of the migratory labourers from the Westport Union to its population is 32'7 per 

1,( The^proportion of migratory labourers to the population of the county of Roscom- 
mon is 12-2 per 1,000, and of the males over 20 years of age 4-6 per cent. The 
proportion of : the migratory labourers from the Castlereagh Union (Roscommon and 
Mayo), is 40-1 per 1,000. . 

In the report and tables relating to migratory agricultural labourers in 1892, ‘the 
Reo-istrar-Ceneral alludes to the large discrepancy between the total number (38,338) 
of nfigratory labourers from Ireland for 1892, given in the railway and port statistics, 
and that of 14,783 shown in the tables compiled from the returns made by the 
enumerators of agricultural statistics. The Registrar- General proceeds to say “ On 
« inquiry at the Midland Great Western Railway I have been informed that about 
“ 2 000 go twice each year, and that a large number remain in the counties near 
1£ Dublin, but the migration returns contain no information on this point. Again, 

« there are doubtless many persons who at the time of the collection of the information 
“ by the enumerators of agricultural statistics did not intend to migrate, but whom 
“ circumstances subsequently led to do so, and it is equally probable that the emigra- 
“ tion returns include many persons who are town labourers, not agricultural labourers. 

“ When due allowance is made for these facts, it will be found that the numbers 
« returned by the enumerators of agricultural statistics represent those who habitually 
“ pursue the avocation of migratory agricultural labourers.” 

This difficulty became apparent to me when dealing with the migration tor the 
county of Mayo, for the total number for 1.892 is returned by the enumerators as 8,554, 
whereas the total number, from the returns kindly made for me by the manager of the 
Midland Great Western Railway Company, by Mr. O’Malley, Westport Quay, and by 
Messrs. Alexander Laird and Co. of Glasgow, come to the enormous figure of 18,827, 
or 4 044 more than the number returned by the enumerators for the whole of Ireland 
in that year, and 12' 7 per cent, of the persons of 15 years of age and upwards m 

M Apart from the reasons given by the Registrar-General for the discrepancy in the 
figures between the enumerators’ returns and the railway and port returns, ttiere ^ no 
doubt that some of those included in the total I have given who started from Mayo 
stations or ports lived in Galway but, nevertheless, the figure is a very large one. 

The manager of the Midland Great Western Railway further informs me that in 
addition to the 17,607 harvest tickets issued from their stations in Mayo in 1892, they 
issued 9 443 tickets on their system that year. By far the greater number of these 
must have come from Galway, Sligo, and Roscommon. Thus if the number of tickets 
issued by the Midland Great Western- Railway in 1892 is added to the passengers 
booked by steamer from Westport Quay andBallina, the number amounts to 28,270. 

I have also received from the Midland Great Western Railway Company the number 
of harvestmen they booked during the season of 1893, which shows a diminution of 
3,516 when compared with the season of 1892, though the number from Mayo stations 
has increased by 966 (Westport, App. A. 8,). 

It is worthy of note that, by the 6th of September 1893, 3,346 harvestmen had 
returned to Ireland, whereas only 545 had returned by that date in 1892. This, it is 
stated, is due to the lack of employment in England this year, owing to the lightness 
of the’ crop and the increased use of the self-binder ( see para. 17). 

* The proportion per 1,000 to the population of Connaught is 17'5 
„ „ Ulster „ 1-1 

” ■ < „ Munster „ 0’2 

n „ Leinster „ 0-1 

” n „ Ireland „ 3'1 

t The proportion per 1,000 to the jjopulation in the Swineford Union is 80 6. 

X The official returns for 1892 show that 1,541 migratory labourers went from Galway. 
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12 ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR : 

Again, the official returns for the county of Roscommon in 1892 give the number of 
migratory labourers as 1,398 and the number for that part of the Castlereagh Union 
situated in Roscommon as 11-84 per cent. The returns for the whole Castlereagh 
Union (Roscommon and Mayo) are 1,501, hence about 300 must have come from the 
two electoral divisions in the county of Mayo. 

The manager of the Midland Great Western Railway Station sends me a return 
showing that they booked 1,174 harvesters to England in 1892 from their Roscommon 
stations, and thus in this case the railway returns are less than those of the enumerators, 
but probably some of the Roscommon emigrants living near other counties started from 
stations in them. 

According to the official returns, 32-5 per cent, of the migratory labourers from 
Mayo are landholders, and of these 10-1 per cent, occupy holdings under five acres, 
while 26-8 per cent, occupy holdings of between 5 and 25 acres. Of the Roscommon 
migratory labourers, 35'6 per cent, are landholders, and of these 12-4 per cent occupy 
holdings under five acres, while 82-7 per cent, occupy holdings of between five and 25 
acres. 

83-7 per cent, of the migratory labourers from Ireland seek work in England, 13 - 9 
per cent, in Scotland, and 2-4 per cent, in Ireland. 

Possibly the existence of the mackerel fishing in the Skibbereen Union, which during 
the summer and autumn gives employment to many small holders and their sons, is a 
reason why migration has ceased in this Union, but from the county of Cork few men 
go now, and in 1892 the total was only 95.* 

In the Delvin Union both agricultural labourers and the sons of small holders are 
always able to obtain work in the spring, summer, and autumn, so there is no necessity 
for them to migrate, neither is there any migration among the small holders, the 
reason being that the land there is so much more productive than that in Mayo or 
parts of Roscommon. 

15. The men from the Westport Union chiefly go to Lancashire and Cheshire, 
though some go to Warwickshire and Yorkshire, and a few get as far as Northumber- 
landf _ and Scotland, while the men from the Castlereagh Union go to Cheshire, 
Warwickshire, and Lancashire. 

Many start as early as March for the purpose of putting down potatoes, weeding, 
and taking part in the ordinary work of the farm, and do not return until after potato 
lifting is over at the end of November or as late as Christmas. Hence to speak of the 
migratory labourers as “ harvesters,” a term which is not unfrequently applied to 
them, is a misnomer. 

A number of married men migrate, leaving their wives and daughters to look after 
the holding and get in the harvest. Probably the great majority of landowners who 
go are married men with families. 

A number of women from the northern part of the Westport Union go to work in 
Scotland. In 1892 about 600 booked from Westport Quay to Glasgow (fare 5s.). 
They begin to go in March, but the majority go in May and June and return in 
September, October, or November. They are there employed in putting down 
potatoes, thinning turnips, weeding, harvesting, and potato lifting. ( See evidence, 
Bridget Gallagher and Mary O’Donnell, Westport Report, Appendix C.j 

It is frequently the custom for merchants in Scotland to buy the potatoes when in 
the ground, and to undertake the lifting and carting. For this purpose they com- 
municate with a man in Ireland called “ a gaffer,” who collects a number of young 
women and takes them over to do the digging and lifting. The gaffer accompanies 
them from farm to farm, wherever the potatoes have been bought, and makes all the 
necessary arrangements as to travelling, &c. 

Some men doubtless have to undergo hardships if they cannot get work on landing. 
In September 1892 I saw the streets in Kelso full of labourers, and many had been 
there a week, as the weather was very stormy and wet and quite unfit for harvest 
operations. As many of them arrive with scarcely any money in their pockets they ex- 
perience great difficulty in obtaining the necessaries of life under such circumstances.! 


* In 1880 327 persons migrated to work on English, Scotch or Irish farms, but since that year the numbers 
have steadily decreased. 

t l l |e Irishmen I met in the Glendale Union of Northumberland, when reporting there for the Royal 
Commission on Labour in September 1892, chiefly came from Donegal. 

+ A Warwickshire farmer (3,000 acres) says, “ The msn usually want to borrow money as soon as they 
“ arrive, and this is always lent them, and it is a very rare thing for them to go away without repaying it.” 
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In North. Northumberland it is the custom for the Irishmen to go into certain 
of the towns on Sundays and stand in the market place after chapel to be hired 
by the farm bailiffs, or stewards, who go there for the purpose. When the harvest 
is at its height wages rise as high as 25s. a week. They nearly always remain with 
the same employer during harvest, though nominally they only engage themselves 
by the week. 

The Registrar- General for Ireland, as well as employers in the North of England, 
inform me that it used to be a common practice for farmers in England to write to 
Ireland for the men they required, but that this has now nearly died out. I did, 
however, met with a few farmers, both in Northumberland and Lancashire,* who 
continue to do so, and there are still a number who employ the same men from year 
to year, though no definite arrangements are made beforehand. 

In my report on the Westport Union I have alluded to the difficulty which many of 
the men experience in finding sufficient money to pay for their fares to England.! 
This is the case particularly in the spring, as they are always the worst off just when 
the winter is over, and before the fairs have taken place at which they sell their cattle 
and sheep. Sir Thomas Brady has greatly interested himself in this matter, and has 
started a fund for the purpose of advancing sums to those who have not sufficient 
to pay their fares. Sir Thomas, referring to the operation of his fund in Mayo, 
says : — “ In this district I have frequently lent 100Z. to 100 persons, the loans being 
“ repayable in six months, and these have often been repaid long before the time they 
“ were due, and in nearly all cases punctually repaid.” 

16. The number of migratory labourers has been steadily decreasing for a number 
of years, which is due to the decrease of tillage in England and Scotland, and to the 
use of machinery. In Cumberland the adoption of machinery has entirely done away 
with the employment of Irishmen at harvest. And for the same reasons the earnings 
of the migratory labourers are less than they used to be.$ 

I asked a great number of men both in Mayo and Roscommon how much they 
would clear by five or six months work in England, and they mentioned sums varying 
from 9Z. to 15Z. If a man is away for nine months he probably clears over 20/., 
but his total earnings depend to some extent on what food his employer gives, if any, 
and whether he gets lodging free, which is usually the case in North Northumber- 
land, Lancashire, and, I understand, Cheshire. Men who find their own food say it 
costs them 7s. or 8s. a week. 

In the Glendale Union of Northumberland, where Irishmen are extensively employed 
just for the harvest, I had the opportunity of talking to many of the Donegal men in 
the autumn of 1892, and they told me they usually clear 4 Z. or 5Z. during the harvest 
there. Many of these men go on to a later district or go further south for potato 
lifting. 

The harvest wages vary from 20s. to 25s. a week, and the men are given sleeping 
accommodation and food, which in this district usually consists of porridge, milk, 
bread, potatoes, and beer. 

I give, in the Westport Report, App. A. 10, the individual earnings of six men in the 
autumn of 1892 on a farm near Wooler, North Northumberland. They varied from 
2Z. 19s. 5 d. to 11Z. 8s. 9 \d. Before harvest they were paid 2s. to 2s. 2cZ. a day, given 
skim milk, and provided with a lodging, and during harvest 3s. 8cZ. a day, and given 
all food, as well as a lodging. Most of these men went on from this farm to a later 
district. 

In the Garstang Union of Lancashire Irishmen’s harvest wages are about 24s. a 
week, and for ordinary farm work they are paid 15s. to 24s. a week, and when potato 
lifting at piece-work they earn up to 35s. a week. They usually get sleeping accom- 
modation. Some farmers give them all food during harvest, while others give them a 
certain amount, and the men have to find the rest. 


* Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. Pearson, Garstang, Lancashire, have both employed two Irishmen for harvesting, 
&c. for 33 and 15 years respectively. Mr. Hindmarsh, Glendale, Northumberland, lias written to the same man 
in Donegal for 15 years to bring over the number of men he requires for harvest, and also sends the money for 
the men’s journey. 

f Fare from Westport Co. Mayo, to Chester, or Liverpool (return) is 28*. 

j The Registrar- General stated in his evidence before the Royal Commission on the Land Acts (Ireland), 
1886: — “In 1841 this migration was common almost all over Ireland, but it is now confined almost to 
“ Connaught and Donegal ; in 1841 the migratory labourers were 58,000; in 1884, 14,000; in 1885, 13,000; 
in 1886, 12,000 ; of these 10,000 were from Connaught, 7,000 from Mayo alone; the diminution is said to be 
owing to the decrease of tillage in England and the increased use of machinery ; the average earnings of these 
migrating labourers used to be about 15/., and now it is about 10/. 
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The In the autumn of 1892 two Irishmen employed on Mr. Pearson’s farm at St. 
Agricdl- Michael’s-on-Wyre, Garstang Union, Lancashire, each earned 20Z. 10s. from June 15th 
tdral October 25th. They had free quarters in a corn granary. Up to the end of 

abourbr. g e pt em ^ er they were given a good Lancashire pie twice a day, and after that only tea 
App So nn d coffee. Assuming that these men spent 6s. a week each on food, and also 
deducting their railway fare (50s. return), they each cleared 13Z. 8s * 

John Coney, of Ballycroy, who has worked for farmers I met in the Garstang Union, 
put his net earnings there between May 1st and November 30th at 10Z., which is 
obviously too low an estimate. His own figures, which agree with the current rates 
paid on farms in that neighbourhood, show a net profit of about 17Z. 

Earnings in Colonel Railces, agent to the Marquis of Hertford, supplied me with particulars of 
Warwick- the earnings of nine Irishmen on a farm of 3,000 acres in Warwickshire, in 1892. 

shire. These men were not all working on the farm for the same period, but between May 11th 

and October 31st, a period of 21 weeks, they averaged 19s. a week, with lodging and 
fuel free. Their day wages at ordinary farm work were 2s. 2 d., and at harvest 4s., 
but they did a good deal of the harvest work, and also hoeing and potato lifting by 
piece-work. 

Earnings in In the neighbourhood of York Irishmen get 25s. a week at hay time and harvest, 
Yorkshire. anc j n a we ek for potato lifting, the farmer providing lodging. 

Earnings in In the neighbourhood of Chester Irishmen arrive between March and hay harvest, 
Cheshire. a nd re turn to Ireland in October, November, and sometimes as late as Christmas. 

First class men are paid 15s. per week at ordinary farm work, and 10s. extra for hay 
harvest, and 20s. extra for corn harvest. Second class men only get 15s. a week. 
They are given free lodging and milk night and morning, and on Sunday they get 
bread and cheese and a pint of beer each at night. 

Earnings in I am informed that in Stirlingshire the Irishmen get 5s. a day during harvest, or 
Scotland. about 4Z. for the month with food and lodging provided, and that at ordinary farm 
work in various districts, they get between 15s. and 1Z. a week, with sometimes a 
certain amount of food. In Paisley they spend 2s. 6cZ. a week on lodging, and 8s. a 
week on food. 

Westport, The Irish girls in Scotland get paid as follows : — In the neighbourhood of Paisley 
App. C., III. 2s. a day for weeding or hoeing potatoes. They usually sleep in Paisley. One girl 
told me her lodging there cost Is. a week, and her food 5s., and another that her 
lodging cost 4tZ. a night and her food Is. a day. 

One of these girls stated that north of Paisley, in which county she was unable to 
say, but in a district away from a town, farmers provide wooden beds with mattresses 
and blankets for the girls in an out-house, They also give as much milk and potatoes 
as are required, and the girls buy tea, bread, and oatmeal, extra, at the cost of 6d. to 
7(Z. a day. 

In Ayrshire, at potato digging, the girls get 13s. 6d. a week, sleeping accommoda- 
tion in a barn, and the following food free : — 

Breakfast : Tea, white bread, butter, and eggs. 

At 11 a.m. : A piece of bread. 

Dinner (3 p.m.) : Fish or meat. 

In Stirlingshire the women get about 3Z. a month for harvest and their food and 
lodging. 

Bridget Gallagher, of Achill, told me that between June and the end of September 
she made 9Z. or 10Z. clear in Scotland, 3Z. of which she spent in clothes. It seems a 
common practice for the Mayo women to buy most of their clothes in Scotland, and 
they frequently get some for their friends at home. The fare from Westport to 
Glasgow by sea is 5s. 

It will be seen that in cases where two grown-up sons go from one holding, or 
perhaps the father, and a son and daughter, they can make a sum which to them is a 
considerable one. 

Some of the men complained of the sleeping accommodation provided for them by 
farmers in England, and a good many said that owing to sleeping sometimes in wet 
clothes, having no change with them, they got bad chills and rheumatism, which some- 
times permanently injured their health. Of course it is obvious that farmers can only 
provide barns and outhouses for them, as they have no other accommodation. In cases 


* Probably 6s. a week is not too low an estimate of what the men spend on food, as they live on very low 
diet. Mr. Wilkinson, farmer and bailiff to the late Lord Winmarleigh, Garstang, Lancashire, says that the 
two Irishmen he employs pay for their food, and have milk and butter from him at less than market price, and 
that they chiefly live on tea, bread, and milk. 
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where they can take lodgings they nearly always prefer sleeping in a barn free of The 

<*“«<>•* „ , . . A ZT 

17. The emigration from the counties of Mayo, Roscommon, and Cork is extensive, Labourer. 
the proportion to every 1,000 of the population for 1892 being 17*0, ' 16*6, and 17‘3 Emigration 
respectively. In the county of Westmeath the proportion per 1,000 was only 8 - 7. statistics. 

Nearly all the emigrants go to America, though a few go to Australia, New Zealand, Summary, 
or Canada. A PP . G, 7. 

Thus in 1892 from Mayo 3,680 out of 3,726 emigrants went to America, from Ros- 
common 1,873 out of 1,896, from Cork 6,743 out of 6,920, and from Westmeath 500 
out of 559. 

Of the 50,867 natives of Ireland who emigrated in 1892, 91‘5 per cent, went to 
America, 3 ‘8 per cent, to Great Britain, and the remainder to the Colonies or foreign 
countries. 

Of the 25,571 males who emigrated in 1892, 19,588, or 76-6 per cent., were returned 
as “ labourers.” 

Among the residue were 802 farmers, 386 shopkeepers and assistants, 373 clei-ks 
and accountants, 332 carpenters and joiners, 311 bakers and confectioners, 184 tailors, 

118 mechanics, and 244 servants, painters, plumbers, and masons. 3,822 males were 
returned unspecified, which included 1,732 children under 10 years of age. 

Among the 25,429 females who emigrated in 1892, 18,944 were returned as servants, 

1,769 as housekeepers, 576 as dressmakers or milliners, 50 as seamstresses, and 108 as 
mill workers. There were 3,822 females unspecified, including wives and children. 

The number returned as mill workers appears to be very small, for in Mayo I con- 
stantly heard of families who had relatives working in mills. Possibly some of those 


* Since I wrote this re P ort I ascertained from the manager of the Midland Great Western Railway Company 
that 3,516 more harvest tickets were issued on their system in 1892 than in 1893 and that by Se P tember 1893, 
2 801 more harvesters had returned than by the corresponding date in 1892. 

’ T have endeavoured to discover the reasons both for the decrease in the number of tickets issued, and for the 
earlier return of so many as com P ared with last year, and I have received the following information : — 

Sir Thomas Brady, Ins P ector of Irish Fisheries, writes 

“ Naturally you ask what is the cause of the considerable reduction in the number of harvestmen going to 
England this year as com P ared with last year. My idea is that it has been caused by the poverty of the P eo P le. 
I have had a far greater number of applications for small loans to enable them to go to the harvest than I ever 
had, and much in excess of the funds at my disposal for such a P ur P ose, and I had to refuse hundreds of cases 
for want of money. 

“ You will say, Why this P overty more this year than any others ? I think that this was caused by the 
ruiuous fall in the prices of cattle. The P eo P le who migrate in spring and harvest to England and Scotland 
for work have, almost to a man, some cattle, be they more or less. They could not, as I am aware in many 
cases, sell them at any price at the fairs or markets, and they were no security for loans from even the Gombeen 


“ Employment in England was short lived this year, owing to the short harvest. They have, therefore, 
returned in greater numbers much earlier than formerly, and many, I believe, with very little profit for their 
labour, so that although they will have plenty of food during the winter they will have little means of paying 
their debts to the shopkeepers or perhaps their rents, unless the value of cattle increases, and I am glad to say 
there is an improvement, both in price and demand ; and the fishing which, is at hand, is also successful.” 

Note. Since I wrote this Report, I have again visited the Garstang District as Assistant Commissioner to 

the Royal Commission on Agriculture. In the last week of September, I spoke to several hundred Irish 
labourers in the streets of Garstang, who were all Mayo men, and some of whom I had actually met in Ireland. 
They were all returning three weeks earlier than in 1892, and all spoke of decreased earnings, with the exception 
of some who had been harvesting in Yorkshire, and who had come on to Lancashire for potato lifting. Two 
of these men stated they had cleared 10/. in twelve weeks.— A. W. F. 

Mr. James Pearson, a farmer, writing from St. Michaels-on-Wyre, Lancashire, September 19th, 1893, 


says : — 


“ Our hay and corn harvest have not required more than half the labour of last year, owing to the light 
crops, especially hay, and the remarkable weather we have had. 

“ It has been the worst season that Irish labourers have ever experienced, as there was almost no weeding 
between the hay and corn harvest, which caused an immense number to be out of work, and so they went 
home. ...... 

“I myself have not employed a single Irish labourer this year, owing to our home labour being more plenti- 
ful, and I should say that on the whole the Irish labourers have not earned more than two-thirds of their usual 
earnings at the very outside. I speak from seeing the same men (good men) being week after week out of 
work.” 


St. Michaels- 
on-Wyre. 


Mr. Hindmarsh, farmer, Ilderton, Northumberland, writes : — 

“ The three reasons for the lessened demand for Irish harvesters in this county this year are : — 

“ 1. The early harvest, a week’s cutting having been done before the Irishmen arrived. 

“ 2. The lightness of the crops, whereby the lifting and binding of the sheaves were able to be performed by 
fewer hands, enabling the farmer to secure his harvest with his own people. 

“ 3. The increased and increasing use of the self binder in the North of England, and South of Scotland, by 
which probably 25 per cent, of the corn in these districts has been bound, this season being remarkably adapted 
for its use (light standing crops, dry grain and well ripened). Therefore the Irishmen who did arrive only 
found employment for about 16 or 18 days, instead of about 30, but they are coming in lessened numbers every 
year, this season there were fewer than I have ever known. 

a 4 
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who go out intending to pursue some other vocation drift into them. A young woman 
who had just returned from America told me that girls could always find situations, 
either in service or in factories without difficulty. Also Lord John Browne’s steward 
at Westport says, “ You cannot now get a woman to work at any price, they all go to 
“ the American mills. It kills them quickly, but there is always a demand for more.*” 
(See also Westport, App. B. 1.) 

18. The amount of money annually remitted from America to Ireland must be very 
large, and should be remembered when considering the ways and means of the people, 
especially in the poorer districts. 

It is a common expression to hear used in Mayo, Roscommon, and Cork, “We could 
“ not live without the American money.” 

In the three Unions in these counties nearly every family I visited appeared to have 
relatives or friends there. Instances of the devotion displayed by those who have 
emigrated towards those who remain, are of the most frequent occurrence and often 
pathetic in their details. 

Both in the Skibbereen and Castlereagh Unions I found instances where husbands 
had been away for years from their families, working in mills or foundries, and regu- 
larly remitting month by month by far the greater share of their earnings. One was 
in America and the other in California. 

In Mayo and Roscommon, I found cases of mere children who had gone out and were 
sending home half their earnings to help pay the rent, and to reduce the shop debts. 
From among these I quote the evidence of John Faharty, on Innisturk Island who has 
4 acres of tillage, and also keeps a small boat for fishing. He says, “ I have two girls 
“ in America, one 13 and the other 11 years old. They have already sent me back 71.” 

There is but little doubt that more would emigrate if they had the means, but here 
again the generosity of those who have already emigrated is displayed, and the tickets 
for the passage are frequently sent back by them to enable others to come out. 

It is not uncommon to find that the necessity for emigration is looked upon as 
a grievance, partly on the grounds of sentiment, and partly because it is said the 
county is being drained of the best young men and women ; but I venture to think 
there are few who visit the small holdings in Mayo and see lads and girls leading aim- 
less lives, uneducated, ill-clad, and ill-fed, and who have had the opportunity of con- 
versing with those who have returned to their homes from America for a short holiday 
and seen the remarkable effect of a civilized life on their manners and intellects could 
regret for their sakes that they had had the courage to embark on a career of industry.! 

I was informed by those who had either returned from America, or who had friends 
there, that girls can earn from five, to seven and a half dollars a week in mills at day 
work, and up to 10 dollars a week at piece work. As cooks, girls of 17 or 18 years of 
age can earn 16s. or 18s. a week, with board and lodging, and as general servants 
three dollars a week, with board and lodging. f 

Coachmen can earn 50 dollars a month, and men in foundries 21. 2s. a week. 

A woman told me that her husband was making 2 11. a month in a foundry in 
California, but his living cost him 71. a month. 

19. The Westport Union has 23 electoral divisions out of 31 scheduled as congested 
districts J ; Castlereagh has 11 out of 19, and the Skibbereen Union has 6 out of 23. 
The Delvin Union has no congested districts. 

If the test that constitutes a congested district, prescribed by Section 36 of 54 and 55 
Yict. c. 48, is applied to the Union as a whole ( see note) the following results are 
obtained : — In Westport the proportion of the valuation to each person is'about il. 2s., 
in Castlereagh about 11. 11s., in the Skibbereen Union about 11. 7s. 6d., in the Delvin 
Union about 51. 8s. 


* Owen Campbell, speaking of the emigration from Murrisk, says, “ I believe about 70 per cent, of the girls 
emigrate to American factories.” 

t Owen Corcoran, a labourer working for Mr. Burke, a farmer about six miles from Westport, stated that his 
daughter, aged 21, was in service in the neighbourhood earning 31 . a year and her board and lodging, which 
compares very unfavourably with the wages paid to young domestic servants in America. 

f A congested district is thus defined by section 36 of 54 and 55 Yict. cap. 48 : — 

“ Where at the commencement of this Act more than 20 per cent, of the population of a county, or in 
the case of the county Cork, of either riding thereof, live in electoral divisions of which the total rateable 
value when divided by the number of the population gives a sum of less than 1/. 10«. for each individual, 
these divisions shall for the purposes of this Act be separated from the county in which they are 
geographically situate and form a separate county (in this Act referred to as a congested district 
county”). 
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But as 8 electoral divisions in both the Westport Union and Castlereagh Unions 
and 17 in the Skibbereen Union are not scheduled as congested, it will be seen that in 
some of the electoral divisions where the valuation is divided by the population the 
sum per head is very small.* 

In my report on the Westport Union I have referred at some length to the practical Westport, 
operations now being carried on by the Congested Districts Board for permanently j^ibbereen 
benefitting the condition of the people by instructing them in the best cultivation of ))ar _ 15 
their holdings, improving the breeds of their cattle, f horses, sheep, pigs, and poultry, 
stimulating industries by undertaking works and making roads, building piers and 
bridges, and by developing the fishing industry both with regard to the fresh and cured 
fish trade. 

20. In the Westport Union there are scarcely any men living exclusively as agricul- Classes of 
tural labourers. To quote the words of Lord John Browne, “ They do not exist as a 
“ class. Their place is taken, with great advantage to themselves and everybody, by ampoye 
“ the sons of the small tenant farmers. There is no continuous employment for ™ n g ary 
“ agricultural labourers, as there are no tillage farms except those of a very small size, 

“ which are cultivated entirely by the tenant occupiers and their families.” 

Herds are employed on the grazing farms to look after cattle and sheep, and there 
are some hired men who live and board in the farmhouses. 

In the Castlereagh Union a good many sons of small holders work as labourers, but 
there are, unlike in the Westport Union, a class of men who live entirely as agricultural 
labourers. There are also twice as many herds as there are in the Westport Union, 
but about 100 fewer hired servants. 

In the Skibbereen Union there are about 400 more agricultural labourers (cottagers) 
than in the Westport Union, which is more than double the size, and about 250 more 
than in the Castlereagh Union, which is about 45,000 acres larger. It is also the 
custom, as in the Westport and Castlereagh Unions, for the sons of small holders to 
work as labourers. There are about half as many hired men as in the Castlereagh 
Union, but no herds or shepherds are employed at all as there are no large grazing 
farms, there being only 20 farms between 200 and 500 acres. 

In the Delvin Union some of the sons of small holders work as labourers, but there 
are a considerable number of men living entirely as labourers. Although the Union is 
only about 74,000 acres, there are 607 agricultural labourers (cottagers), as compared 
with 328 in Westport, which is nearly five times as large ; 482 in Castlereagh, which 
is more than twice as large ; and 744 in Skibbereen, which is not quite twice as large. 

There are about 166 hired men as compared with 633 in Westport, 533 in Castlereagh, 
and 274 in Skibbereen, and there are also 43 herds. 

The wealthier position of this small Union can be seen by the larger number of 
farms and estates that can afford to keep stewards. In Delvin there are 19 ; in 
Westport, 4 ; in Castlereagh, 10 ; and in Skibbereen, 6. 

In none of the four Unions can ploughmen be said to exist as a class, as there are 
few farms or estates] which have a sufficient amount of tillage land to give such 
men regular work. Usually on the farms one of the ordinary labourers, or the farmer 
himself, does the ploughing. 

Also, except on a few estates, no cattlemen or carters are employed. On the larger 
farms herds look after all the animals, and on the smaller ones this work frequently 
falls to the lot of the hired men, or if there are no hired men, to one or more of the 
ordinary labourers. 

It is perhaps a matter worthy of notice that the stewards are usually either 
Englishmen or Scotchmen. A well-known land agent in Ireland writes to me on this 
subject as follows : — “ I have rarely met a good Irish steward outside Ulster. In the 
“ fi J rs t place, they do not get themselves educated for the business, and, strange to 
“ say, an a rule, they do not get on well with the men under them. In Ulster you can 
“ get really good men.” 


The 

AGRICUL- 

TURAL 

Labourer. 


* In the Westport Union there are 13 electoral divisions where the valuation per head of population is under 
ll 0 f these there are 7 where the valuation per head is under 15s., and 3 where it is under 10*. In the 
Castlereagh Union there are 3 electoral divisions where it is under 1/., and 1 division in the Skibbereen Union. 

t Lord John Browne writes from Westport, Co. Mayo : — “ There is a great and increasing tendency among 
“ the small tenants to keep live stock, and not to depend much on tillage profits. Their stock is generally of very 
“ inferior quality, and there is no way in which the Congested Districts Boai;d can benefit them more than by 
“ sending out through the country as many bulls, sires, &c., &c., as possible. 
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The stewards are usually a very superior class of men, who have frequently had an 
excellent education and undergone a sound training for their business.* 


II. — The Supply of Labour. 

21. The supply of labour in the Westport Union greatly exceeds the demand both 
summer and winter, notwithstanding the emigration and migration, to which I have 
alluded in paragraphs 14 and 16. In the late autumn, winter, and early spring, when 
the migratory labourers are at home, th6 district is full of men who would work if 
they could get employment, it must, however, be borne in mind that there are no 
agricultural labourers in the ordinary sense of the word, and that a very large number 
of small holders and their sons, throughout the Union, are ready at any time to do a 
day’s work for wages if they can get it. 

In the Castlereagh Union the supply of labour is rather scarce in the summer, 
particularly at hay-time and harvest. This is partly due to emigration, partly to 
migration, and partly to the small farmers, who also work for wages, being engaged 
on their own land. During the winter the supply is quite sufficient and wages are then 
lower in consequence. 

In the Skibbereen Union the mackerel fishing in the spring, summer, and autumn 
makes labour very scarce in the neighbourhood of the coast, and in consequence drives 
up the agricultural wages. Of late the construction of the railway from Baltimore to 
Skibbereen has been an additional means of making labour scarce. In the districts 
away from the coast the supply of labour seems to be just sufficient in summer and 
more than sufficient in winter. 

In the Delvin Union labour is rather scarce in summer, chiefly owing to there being 
a great demand for men during hay harvest, which lasts a considerable time in this 
grass country. During the winter there is a lack of employment, which is particularly 
felt by the odd men who live in the villages. 

22. During the past 10 years there has been a decrease in the population in all the 
unions ; but how far this has affected the supply of agricultural labour is difficult to 
say. As less labour is employed than formerly, owing to the conversion of arable 
land into grass, and in some degree to hard times, and as the rate of wages has been 
gradually rising, it would seem that labour has been getting scarcer. 

I have already pointed out that the supply of labour is everywhere plentiful in 
winter, and that the scarcity in summer, apart from the question of increase or 
decrease through emigration, is due to migration, to the necessity for small holders to 
work on their own land, particularly at hay-tiine and harvest, and to special local 
circumstances, such as the fishing industry in the Skibbereen Union of County Cork. 

23. In Ireland as in England there seems to be a growing tendency among the young 
men to prefer a town life to a country one. A more educated generation are learning 
that manual labour in the fields is not only a badly paid profession but that it is 
socially considered inferior, that it is monotonous in the present, and promises no 
reward in the future. 

I interviewed a great many young men who were desirous of emigrating, or who 
were about to do so,f and they all intended to get employment in towns, in "stores, in 
shops, on railways, or as coachmen. 

In connection with this subject a very intelligent young man on a holding of 4|- 
acres (Irish), near Castlereagh, said as follows: “We (the family) all want to clear 
“ out to America. I don’t like the work on the land. It is very laborious, and does 
“ not lead to anything. I have seen men who have worked on it all their lives as badly 

* Mr. Cochrane, agent, to the Earl of Longford, writing with reference to the steward on the Pakenham 
Hall Estate, says : — “ He is a Scotchman, and his people were farmers, but he made up his mind to learn the 
“ business of farm steward and general estate manager. Having worked just as an ordinary workman and 
“ having become a foreman and then an under steward, he went to a nursery and forestry in Scotland as an 
“ ordinary labourer, and afterwards went in much the same capacity, I think, to cither Kew or Hampton 
“ Court. Though ho had many offers to go as steward he refused them, and remained on labourer’s pay until 
“ he was 25. I daresay his pay is higher than that of any steward in Westmeath ; but I never came across a 
“ man so efficient and who knows so much agriculturally. He is really an authority on the Polled An°-us and 
“ Shorthorn Herd Book and the Shropshire Flock Book.” 

Mr. Sandford’s steward, Castlereagh, writes “ I am a holder of the Royal Agricultural Societies’ Diploma, 

“ obtained by examination in practical and theoretical work, and I have been trained and studied at the 
“ Government iarms, Albert Institute, Glasnevin, Dublin, under the late Professor Baldwin.” 

f For number of males who emigrate see Summary, Appendix 7. Of the men who emigrated from 
Mayo in 1892, 76'2 per cent, were under 25 years of age. The per-centage in Roscommon was 52-4 in County 
Cork 49'8, and in Westmeath 46-3. 
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“ off as at the beginning. A man employed in agriculture is considered at tlie bottom 
“ of the social scale. This is the general opinion among the young men. They 
“ prefer a better social position.” 

24. The majority of farmers in these Unions cannot afford to buy machinery, and so 
it is difficult to obtain practical opinions as to whether the demand for labour has 
been lessened by its use or not. 

Mr. Jack, steward to the Earl of Longford, at Pakenham Hall, Westmeath, says that 
on the home farm, where there are 110 acres (Irish) of tillage, no reduction has taken 
place in the staff owing to purchases of machinery at various times. Mr. Owen Sweeny, 
a farmer in the Skibbereen Union, says that machinery has not dispensed with labour 
on bis farm except at hay time and harvest. 

25. There is an unanimity of opinion that the supply of women workers has been 
getting less and less, and that now in many districts their employment in the fields is 
a thing of the past. 

This is said to be owing to their disliking agricultural employment and preferring 
more variety and excitement, and living among more refined surroundings. 

In the Delvin Union, Westmeath, where there is not so keen a struggle for existence 
among the small holders, as in the counties of Mayo, Cork, and part of Roscommon, 
which is evidenced by there being no congested districts, no migration, and a decreasing 
number of emigrants in the last five years, women are getting so scarce that it is most 
difficult to procure domestic servants. From this Union they either emigrate or go 
into shops or service in Dublin. Speaking of the employment of women in agriculture, 
Mr. Jack, steward to the Earl of Longford, says : “ At 18 years of age they get above 
“ working on the land, and they try and do better for themselves.” * 

No doubt many of the girls in the West are attracted to America chiefly by the 
high wages there (see par. 18), which enable them to materially assist the rest of their 
family who remain at home. 

To the farmer the deficiency of female labour is a pecuniary loss, for he has instead 
to employ male labour at a higher wage, which at many kinds of work is not more 
effective. A Westmeath farmer alluding to the scarcity of women workers said : 
“ They were the sheet anchor of the farmer in harvest.” 

Many of the wives and remaining daughters of the small holders, work very hard on 
their own land, especially if the men migrate during a portion of the year to England. 

Doubtless the Avomen who go to Scotch farms have to work hard and undergo 
hardships there, particularly if the weather is inclement ; but it must be borne in 
mind that when they are fed by the farmer they get much better food than they do at 
home, and that between June and September they can make more money than they 
could earn as a general servant in 12 months in their own neighbourhood. 

Some girls enjoy the trip to Scotland, as it gives them a change from the monotony 
of a life on a small holding. 

26. On the question as to whether the labourers are as efficient now as they were 
some 15 years ago, opinion is greatly divided. In the Appendices to my reports on 
the four Unions I have given the opinions of many employers of labour, and also of 
some labourers, and it will be seen that the majority of witnesses consider that the 
men do not do so good a day’s work as formerly. 

Among those who differ from this view are, however, several stewards on large 
estates, Avhoso evidence is of value, as they are practical men, who have had large 
experience as regards labour, frequently in several districts ; and also because they are 
as a class extremely well educated and intelligent. 

But possibly their views, which, as a rule, are contrary to those of the farmers, are 
due to the fact that the labourers employed on large estates are frequently better off 
than those on farms, as they have rather a higher rate of wage, more regular employ- 
ment, in many cases privileges, such as cheap cottages with land, and perquisites, such 
as firing and milk. 

In the Westport Union two men of great experience, Mr. Powell, agent to the 
Marquis of Sligo, and Mr. Larmine, agent to the Earl of Lucan, say the men’s Avork 
has deteriorated, in which opinion the majority of the farmers in all parts of the Union 
agree ; but Lord John Browne’s steward and Mr. Houston’s manager, both Scotchmen, 
consider that this is not the case. 


* The proportion per cent, of women under 25 years of age who emigrated in 1892 was in 
Roscommon 51 ’2, in County Cork 49 8, and in Westmeath 42 7. 
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In tlie Castlereagh Union The O’Conor Don’s steward, and Mr. Sandford’s steward, 
think there has been no falling off in the men’s skill or capacity ; in fact, the latter is 
of opinion that those who go to England improve from being trained by English 
farmers ; whereas the farmers and the older labourers hold contrary opinions. 

In the Skibbereen Union The 0 ’Donovan’s steward, a Lancashire man, does not see 
any signs of deterioration in the work of the men on that estate, though he thinks 
that this is not the case generally in the district. The farmers are strangely divided 
on this subject, which makes it difficult to form any definite opinion. 

In the Delvin Union three stewards, all either of English or Scotch extraction, on 
large properties, consider the men’s work on those estates to be perfectly satisfactory ; 
but that, as a general rule, labour has deteriorated in the district, whereas the farmers 
and older labourers generally agree that the men do not do as good a day’s work as 
formerly. 

In the Castlereagh Union I heard many complaints from employers that the men 
will not come punctually to their work in the morning. It seems to be a frequent 
practice for them to come at 7 a.m. in the summer instead of 6 a.m., and not uncommon 
for them to come as late as 8 a.m. In the Delvin Union I heard complaints of a 
similar nature, but they were not so general. 

27., There are several reasons advanced for the deterioration in the men’s skill or 
capacity, and foremost, among them is the emigration, which must be draining the 
country of many strong and intelligent young men* Another is that the decrease of 
tillage land gives the men less opportunity of learning farm work; and, again, that 
the scarcity of labour in the summer time enables the men, who are now more educated 
and consequently more able to assert their rights, to make better terms for themselves 
as regards the amount of work they do.f Another is, that education is making the 
men dislike agricultural employment, and prefer town life ( see also paragraph 23) ; and 
another, that the people are not so physically strong, owing to the bad effects of 
modern diet compared with that partaken of 20 years ago. (See paragraph 31.) 

Probably all of these reasons are sound, but as far as distaste for agricultural employ- 
ment is concerned it is worthy of remark that those who migrate seldom seem to take 
to field work in America, but prefer to get occupation in the towns. 

In England, where the excuse of emigration cannot be urged, the same complaints 
are made by employers of the deterioration in the men’s skill and capacity, and many 
ascribe it to the lack of interest shown by the young men in agricultural work. 

28. It is a difficult matter to find men who have a practical knowledge of labourers’ 
work in several counties, and as a rule only landlords and stewards have this experience, 
for farmers generally know very little of other districts but their own. The evidence 
seems to show that of the four counties, the Mayo men are the hardest workers and 
capable of the most endurance. 

In some cases the evidence is very conflicting, though most employers agree that the 
men require supervision. Mr. A. Reed, engineer and contractor’s agent, who has been 
employed in the construction of the Collooney and Clanmorris Railway, Mayo, and also 
on the Skibbereen and Baltimore Railway, County Cork, thinks the Mayo men are 
physically finer and much the better workers of the two, whereas Lord John Browne’s 
steward, Westport, thinks the Cork men more efficient, and that they require less 
looking after. 

Mr. Redding, steward to Mr. Sandford, Castlereagh, who has had experience of 
labourers near Belfast, in Tyrone, County Dublin, County Kildare, County Wicklow 
and Queen’s County, is of opinion that the Roscommon men, considering they have 
been worse fed than the men in any other of these counties, are harder workers though 
less intelligent. Mr. FitzSimmons, steward to The O’Conor Don, near Castlereagh, is 
of opinion that the Roscommon men, when compared with the Tipperary and Louth 
men, are hardier and physically stronger, but less intelligent. He thinks, moreover, 
that capacity to endure hardships and fatigue is one of the characteristics of the men 
in the West, but that another is a tendency to idleness without supervision. Another 
witness considers the men in the adjoining counties of Mayo and Gralway are better. 


* Two dissent from this view; Mr. Redding, steward to Mr. Sandford (Castlereagh), says: — “The 
“ emigration has effected the quantity, not the quality of labour. Socially it has been an advantage as the 
“ riff-raff’ have gone.” Mr. Beamish, fanner (Skibbereen), says “The emigration has not affected me. It. 

has left quite enough good men for my purpose.” 

t The Rev. P. Tuite, Delvin, says:— “The men are more enlightened, and do not kill themselves with 
work now.” 

Mr. FitzSimmons, steward to The O’Conor Don, says: — “At harvest time we cannot grumble at the men 
“ if they come to work after 7 a.m. as they have us in their power.” 
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Mr. Binyon, steward to The O’Donovan, Skibbereen, considers that the Cork men 
are quite as good if not better and heartier, than the Queen’s County and Waterford 
men. 

As regards the Westmeath men, a steward, who has had considerable experience in 
England and Ireland, expressed tho opinion that they and the Meath men were the 
worst he had ever met, and a land agent stated that the Westmeath men compared 
unfavourably with those in Mayo. A farmer, comparing the work performed in West- 
meath with that in the North of Ireland, says as follows : “ Within a few miles north 
“ of this place good labour begins and goes right on up to the North. Wherever you 
“ find North of Ireland men you touch on industry. How it is I know not, but it 
“ is the case.” 

29. In comparing the work of Irishmen with that of Englishmen and Scotchmen Efficiency of 

the comparison cannot be said to be unfavourable to the former, and especially if at * m _ 

the same time their diet is contrasted, ( see paragraph 30), though, generally speaking, p !ire(t wi ,' h 
employers say that Irishmen require more supervision than Englishmen or Scotchmen, tlmt of Enu- 
and that they have a tendency to work by fits and starts. lishmeu and 

Scotchmen. 

In Mayo, Mr. McDonnell, a Scotchman, manager to Mr. Houston, has had excellent 
opportunities of comparing the capacities of Scotchmen and Irishmen, as at one time 
there were a good many Scotchmen on the farm, though now they have Scotch shep- 
herds as overseers, and the rest of the men are Irish. Mr. Houston says of the 
Irishmen : “ They work as well under the Scotch shepherds as the Scotchmen did when 
“ we had more of them. They did not do so much at first, not because they were not 
“ willing but because they had to be taught. The work and stulf is in the people, 

“ but they want proper training.” 

Also employers in England speak well of the capacities of Irishmen who go over 
there. 

Mr. Hindmarsh, a large farmer in Northumberland, who chiefly employs Donegal 
men for harvest, and Mr. Pearson, a large farmer at St. Michael’s-on-Wyre, Lancashire, 
who often employs Mayo men, consider that when Irishmen are employed at such work 
as they have been accustomed to, such as reaping or potato lifting, they are as good if 
not better than Englishmen. Mr. Pearson says that at piece-work the Irishmen beat 
Lancashire men hollow, but very little work is done there by the piece, except potato 
lifting, which is a class of work the Irishmen excel in. Mr. Pearson also finds that the 
Irishmen who come to him regularly, get through as much in a day as his own men, 
and at a push are more willing, but that the “ roving ” men are inclined to do as 
little as possible.* Mr. Hindmarsh says that the Irishmen he employs are not so 
efficient as the Northumberland men, except at reaping, and that they require more 
supervision. 

Mr. F. Walker, agent to Lord Wenlock, at Eskrick, near York, comparing the work 
of Irishmen and Yorkshiremen, says that the former when at work will do far more 
than the latter ; but, he adds, their “ spree” and not being able to depend upon them 
spoil them for regular men. He, however, speaks very highly of the Irishwomen, and 
says that “ two Irish girls getting 2s. a day could do more work than any two men 
“ in the district planting potatoes, loading bay or corn stacks, or pretty nearly 
“ anything.” 

The Hon. A. Parker, agent to the Earl of Cadogan, comparing Irishmen’s work with 
that of Cheshire men, says that there is no great difference as regards the quantity or 
quality of their -work, and a Warwickshire farmer who employs about 20 for about 
five months in the year, says he finds the Irishmen, as a rule, tidy men and especially 
handy with their hoes. 

30. In making comparison between the work of men in different districts, I venture Effect of diet 
to think that the question of diet should fairly be taken into consideration. Witnesses 0,1 ""y “ 

in Ireland of considerable experience state that feeding has much to do with the capacU} '' 


* Mr. Wilkinson, farmer and bailiff to the late Lord Winmarlegh, Garstang Union, Lancashire, writes 1 
“ The two Irishmen I employ have come over for 33 years. They get 4s. a day and we find them a 
“ roof. They pay for their food, and buy milk and butter from us at cost price. They chiefly live on 
“ tea, bread, and milk. I believe they take back 10/. each. They come in June when we arc ready for 
“ weeding, and stay over harvest. I find they work hard. (These men do not stay for potato lifting, at 
“ which high wages can be earned at piece-work.)” 
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Tub distinctions observable in the men’s capacity for work,* and tbeir opinions may be 
Aoiucul- summed up in the blunt language of a Lancashire farmer, who gave evidence on the 
Labourer same subject when I was reporting in the North of England for the Royal Commission 
on Labour. “ No man can work with an empty belly. What goes in at the 
“ stomach comes out in the work. If you want to keep an Englishman up to his 
“ work and in good humour, keep his belly full of good meat.” 

Effect of tea 31. Evidence is overwhelming that the food now partaken of by the people, though 
drinking and 0 f m0 re refined quality and more in accordance with modern ideas, is not nearly so 
4 on thehealth strengthening, and in consequence the actual physical capacity of the people is 
and strength deteriorating.! 

of the people. White bread and- tea have now taken the place of the humble but more strengthen- 
)>ar?(il°. r ’ ing oatmeal stirabout and milk. In the words of a Westmeath labourer, “ The children 
Castiereagh, “ are spoilt in their youth from not having any milk. The people are killing them- 
par. 57, App. “ selves with tea, and do not do so much work in consequence. Stirabout and milk 
' ?; “ used to be a grand thing for them.” 

Slubbcrcen, _ ° ° 

par. Gl, App. A farmer in the same county speaking of the deterioration in the men’s strength, 
II. 4 . which in his opinion is chiefly due to the modern diet, said : — “ You could not get a 

76 ( 'a o’ B4 “ man carr y a sac ^ ^0 stone of wheat on his back 100 yards like they used to. 

; , ’ 1> ' ‘ “ If a man had 20 stone on his back now he could not cross the road with it.” 

The tea drinking is especially condemned by the doctors as injurious to health. 
Dyspepsia and its allied diseases, and also mental diseases, are said to be traceable to 
it. The people seem to take tea at all their meals, and frequently drink it very strong 
and bitter, not only because they use a great deal of it, but because they let it stand 
so long before the fire. In the farmhouses a hired man would think he was very 
shabbily treated unless he had tea with his meals. J 


III. — Conditions of Engagement. 

Regularity 32. In the Westport Union employment is always irregular, except for the herds and 
hi'rit'' C ff U "iii ^‘ rec * me,1 > because the medium and large sized farms are nearly all in grass. Agri- 
ployraent. 111 " cultural labourers do not exist as a class, but small holders or their sons supply their 
AVosipoi't, place, their holdings being either so small, or so unproductive, that they are obliged 
pm*. 21, 25. to get such work as they can in Ireland or go to English or Scotch farms for certain 
portions of the year. It is impossible to give any idea as to how many days these 
Westport, men work in a year for Irish farmers. Many who are thus employed would like far 
a' 4 A 5 more W01 ‘k than they are able to get, while others who have more land voluntarily 
App. 0.’ ’ absent themselves at times in order to attend to their own crops. Two intelligent 
young men, sons of small holders who work for Lord John Browne, an employer as 
generous as any in the district, told me they thought they lost about 60 days in the 
year from wet weather. 

Castiereagh, In the Castiereagh and Skibbereen Unions work is more continuous for ordinary 
SKm 8 '.. labourers, because there are many farmers who have a regular farm staff to whom 
v>n(' * 2 i CCn ’ the y g'i ve employment, wet or dry, all the year round. 


* Mr. A. Reed, engineer and contractor’s agent, lately employed on the Collooney and Clanmorris Railway, 
co. Mayo, and also the Baltimore Railway, co. Cork, says, “I consider the Mayo men a good class, but they 
“ don’t come up to the average English navvy. A man fed upon eggs, bread, and tea cannot do as much 
“ work as a man who has beef and beer three times a day.” 

Mr. William Grey, wnlking ganger on the Acliill Railway, co. Mayo, who has had 30 years’ experience in 
collecting gangs of men from English counties for railway work in England and Ireland, speaking of the 
Irishmen in the West, says, “ Some of them are fine looking men, but they have no muscle from under- 
feeding.” 

Mr. Flynn, a small holder on Clare Island, who has been an overseer on works near Dublin, says, “ I have 
“ worked in mines in Northumberland, on public works, at house building, in chemical works, and on farms in 
“ the North of England, and I have seen Irishmen working under all these conditions. After three months, 
“ when they had sweated the water out of their bodies, and had good food, they could work as well as 
“ Englishmen.” 

Mr. Redding, steward to Mr. Sandford, Castiereagh, says, “ The men round here feed themselves better now 
“ that rents have been reduced. If a man is not fed properly he is not worth anything. If I were a farmer I 
“ would feed all my men to insure getting good work. The last couple of years I have noticed the effects of 
“ better feeding on the men.” 

■f Witnesses in the North of England also say that the splendid race of men there, who formerly lived on 
porridge, milk, and wholemeal bread, are deteriorating in health and strength, because they now prefer tea and 
white bread 

I A farmer’s wife in- Roscommon says, “I would give the men bacon instead oE tea three days a week, but 
“ they will have the tea and not the bacon.” 
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There are, however, in both Unions a certain number of odd men whose employment 
is irregular in wet weather and in the winter : and there are also a certain number of 
small holders, or their sons, who are unable to make a sufficient living from their 
holdings, and these, in the Castlereagh Union, migrate for certain periods of the year 
to English farms, and in the Skibbereen Union they take part in the mackerel 
fishery. 

In the Delvin Union, work is more regular than in any of the other three Unions, 
both because there are many farmers who employ a regular staff of men all the year 
round and because there are several large properties where a considerable number of 
men have constant work. There are, however, a number of odd men there who 
find work difficult to get in the winter, but in the villages in the neighbourhood 
of the Earl of Longford’s estates at Pakenham Hall and Killucan, those out of 
employment are found work by the Earl of Longford, which is, of course a great boon 
to them.* 

33. Generally speaking, the engagement of ordinary labourers, whether odd men or 
those regularly attached to the staff of a farm, is by the day, but there are exceptions 
in all the four Unions as regards the latter class. In those cases where regular men 
are paid partly in kind, such as a certain amount of land, the grass of cows, sheep, 
&c., their engagements, though nominally daily or weekly, are looked upon by both 
parties as of indefinite length, and in practice continue for long periods unless any serious 
disagreement occurs. In the Westport Union the engagement is always a daily one, 
probably the only exceptions are Mr. Vesey Stoney’s men at Rosturk Castle, who have 
a yearly engagement, and some of Mr. Houston’s labourers, who have a house free, 
some tillage land, and the grass of cattle, as part payment of their wages. 

In the Castlereagh Union there are also exceptions to the daily engagement, as 
certain farmers engage their regular staff by the week, but in the Skibbereen Union a 
weekly engagement of the ordinary staff of the farm is more common, and there are a 
few rare instances where men are engaged by the year. 

In the Delvin Union a daily engagement is the most usual, though here again there 
are both farmers and landowners who engage their men by the week. 

34. The engagement of ploughmen is usually a weekly one. There are, however, 
but few of these as a class, as there are so few farms or estates where there is a suffi- 
cient amount of tillage land to require them. In the Delvin Union there are more 
than in the other three Unions. These men have always regular work and usually stay 
in their places for long periods. 

35. Herds are usually engaged by the year, but the notice to quit their situations 
varies considerably, sometimes it is a monthly notice, occasionally two months, and at 
other times a quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly notice. 

In many it is very difficult to determine what is the legal term of engagement, for 
the herds frequently stay for years in the same situation, and it is not uncommon to 
find cases where they have been born on the farm or property, and that their fathers 
and grandfathers “ herded ” for the same employer. Consequently no definite 
arrangements are made as regards notice, as neither master nor man consider the possi- 
bility of parting company. 

The mode of their payment, which is chiefly in kind, such as the right to graze 
cattle and sheep, almost necessitates their continuing in the same employment, and 
another reason is that they must be thoroughly acquainted with the lie of the ground, 
especially on the large mountain farms in the West. 

In the Castlereagh Union it is not an uncommon practice for a man to rent one or 
two grass farms and to put a herd in charge of each. In these cases the agreements 
are usually in writing, the term of engagement being for 12 months, notice to quit 
being frequently a monthly one. 

In the Delvin Union there are 43 herds or shepherds. These men are usually 
engaged by the year, with a half-yearly or quarterly notice. f 
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* In the few instances where farms or estates have a sufficient amount of tillage land to employ a plough- 
man, he has regular employment and is engaged wet or dry, and this is also the case as regards cattlemen or 
carters employed on estates. 

f In the Westport Union many employers refer to the engagements of the herds as monthly ones, but I 
think they really are yearly ones with a month’s notice. Their wages or allowances are always referred 
to as so much a year. Agreements in writing are seldom made, and hence, if a legal dispute arose the 
employers might find the herds were yearly tenants of their cottages. In the Castlereagh and Delvin Unions 
agreements are sometimes made in writing for the herds to quit their cottages on the same notice as they have 
agreed verbally or otherwise to quit their employment upon. 

C 4 
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36. Hired men are usually engaged by the year, but if employers or employed desire 
to part company before the expiration of the time, as a rule neither seem to raise any 

. difficulties. In the Delvin Union some of the hired men enter into agreements to quit 
; at shorter notices, but, as in the other Unions, legal difficulties as to notice are not often 
raised by either side. 

37. As a general rule no cattlemen, yardmen, or carters are employed in any of the 
four Unions except on estates. Their engagement is usually a weekly one, but occa- 
sionally for a longer period. 

In the Castlereagh Union there are cattlemen on some of the larger farms, but in 
, these cases no herds are employed. As these men and also ploughmen are frequently 
given houses, land and the grass of cows free, or at a cheap rate as payment in kind, 
or perquisites, there is the same inducement, even necessity, for them to remain in 
their situations as in the case of herds and sometimes in the case of ordinary labourers 
on the staff of a farm (pars. 33, 35). 

38. Generally the hours of ordinary labourers in summer in the Westport, Castle- 
reagh, and Skibbereen Unions are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. or from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., with 
half an hour for breakfast and an hour for dinner. In the Delvin Union they are 
from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., with an hour off for dinner, the men having to breakfast before 
starting for work. Thus the actual working hours in the first three Unions are 10|- 
and in the Delvin Union 10. 

There are, however, certain exceptions in tbe three first-named Unions to the ordinary 
arrangement of the working hours. In the W estport Union where the hours are from 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m. an hour is frequently allowed off for breakfast as well as dinner, which 
makes the total working hours 10, and in a few cases where the hours were from 7 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. the men had to get their breakfast before they came to work and were 
allowed an hour for dinner, and thus their total working hours were 11. 

In the Castlereagh Union there are cases where the working hours are from 7 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., and then the men have either to breakfast before they arrive, or if not a 
shorter period than an hour is allowed for dinner. On some farms 10 or 15 minutes 
is allowed for tea at 4 p.m. in addition to the usual meal hours, and on others this 
meal is deducted from the breakfast and dinner time. 

In the Skibbereen Union an hour is sometimes allowed for breakfast as well as 
dinner. On one small farm of 92 acres I found the hours were from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
with an hour off for meals. 


In the Castlereagh Union employers almost universally complain that the men come 
very late to their work in the morning. "When they are supposed to commence at 
6 a.m. they frequently do not come until 7 a.m. or even 8 a.m. Sometimes they stay 
later in the evening to compensate for this, but more often they leave off at the usual 
hour. In the Delvin Union many employers make the same complaint, though not 
so often as in the Castlereagh Union, but still it is by no means uncommon for the men 
to arrive half an hour or an hour late. Of course, this custom, which is said to be 
a growing one, must be taken into consideration when estimating the actual working 
hours. 


I heard of no grumbling on the part of the men as to the length of hours in any of 
the four Unions. 

Hours of 39. The hours of work in winter depend on the duration of the daylight, and also 
work of if an employer has stock, so that men can be employed milking or cleaning out sheds, 

I'lhoiirer & c - a ^ ter dark. Where men are exclusively employed in the fields the shortest winter 

( r<‘<i-ulni- S hours are from 8 a.m. to 4.15 p.m. with an hour off for meals, and in some cases half 
men ii ml odd an hour is also allowed for breakfast. 

1 >» In the Castlereagh, Delvin, and Skibbereen Unions, but more particularly in the 

winter. latter, there are farms and estates where definite summer and winter hours are agreed 

—'A on, and dates fixed for them to commence. 

Thus one farmer in the Skibbereen Union fixes the summer hours from March to 
Wcjdpnrt, September, and gives his men an actual working day of lOg- hours. From September 
" il~ S 1 ^ arc ^ tke y commence work at 7 a.m. and 8 a.m. and leave off at 6 p.m. with an 
l; hour and a half off for meals, thus making an actual working day of 8-g- or 9^ hours. 


Skibbereen, 

Delvin, 

P :.r 26. 


Another large farmer commences his winter hours about the same period of the year, 
and his men work from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. with two hours off for meals. This represents 
an actual working day of only seven hours. Another farmer there fixes his winter 
hours from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. with two hours off for meals, thus making a total working 
day of 10 hours. 

In the Delvin Union on three properties the actual working hours in the winter are 
7^ hours, eight hours and eight hours respectively: 
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40. Ploughmen nominally have the same hours as ordinary labourers, but they 
usually have two hours for meals instead of 1^. As, however, they have to feed their 
horses in the middle of the day, their meal hours are not really longer. A ploughman 
who has to feed and clean his horses and also the stable, has extra work before he 
commences his nominal day's work and also after it is finished, but sometimes he has 
not this to do. In the summer the horses are turned out in the fields, usually close to 
the farm buildings. There are but few ploughmen as a class in any of the unions, but 
there are more in Delvin than in any of the others. 

41. It is, of course, impossible for herds who have the charge of sheep and cattle to 
have any definite hours. On some of the mountain farms in Mayo the herds have 
sheep and cattle on large tracts of mountain land under their care, which gives them 
a great deal of walking at certain seasons of the year. Again, in the Castlereagh 
Union, where it is a frequent practice for a herd to be put in charge of a grass farm, 
he is more in the position of a farmer and has to look after the premises and the stock 
under his care as occasion requires without regard to fixed hours During sheep- 
washing, clipping, and hay time, their work is often arduous, and at lambing time, or 
when cattle and sheep are ill, they have long hours and often broken rest. 

As a rule, the herds are a contented, well-mannered body of men. An employer of 
labour in Delvin informed me that socially the herds considered themselves much above 
ordinary labourers. ^ 

42. The hours of work of hired men are the same as those of ordinary labourers. 
In some cases, no doubt, these are rather longer, as a man living in the farmhouse is 
liable to be called upon to go out at odd times to see after cattle if sick, or to do other 
jobs which are urgent. On some of the smaller farms where no herds or cattlemen 
are kept, the care of cattle and horses falls to their lot, and in such cases the hours 
would ~be longer than those of the daymen employed exclusively at out-door work. On 
the other hand, they are living close to their work and so have no walk in the morning 
to get to it. 

43. The hours of work of those men in charge of animals who are only employed on 
estates or large farms, are often rather longer than those of ordinary labourers,- espe- 
cially in the winter, as the nature of their employment enables them to work in the 
sheds after dark. 

44. The hours of work of women and girls when employed, which is seldom, and 
also those of boys, are usually the same as those of the ordinary labourers. 

45. A very small proportion of men are employed on Sunday to look after cattle, 
sheep, and horses. 

On farms Avhere herds are kept the charge of animals falls exclusively to them, but 
on smaller farms the hired men or the farmers themselves feed the animals and do 
other necessary work connected with them. 

On estates where cattlemen, yardmen, and carters are kept, one or two of them 
attend to the animals. Sometimes they take it in turns and sometimes the same men 
do it always. In the summer time when the cattle and horses are turned out, they 
practically have no work. The men try to save themselves as much as they can by 
preparing" the food for Sunday the day before. 

It is impossible to state generally how long men in charge of animals are employed 
on Sundays, as their duties vary so. For instance, a herd in the mountainous districts 
of Mayo, in charge of cattle and sheep on several thousand acres of rough land, would 
often have as much to do on Sundays as week days, while a hired man on a small 
farm, or a cattleman or a yardman on a large estate who is assisted by others may be 
occupied from two to six hours every Sunday, or perhaps every alternate one. 

IV. — Wages and Earnings. 

46. The current rate of weekly wages in the Westport Union for ordinary labourers 
in summer is 9s., but in a few cases they get 10s. Frequently men are given 6s. a 
week, and in a few cases 7s. 6d. and their breakfast and dinner. In the winter cash 
wages are between 7s. and 8s. a week, though some employers pay 9s.* 

In the Castlereagh Union wages in the summer are 9s., though a few employers pay 
up to 12s., and in the winter they pay from 7s. 6d. to 9s. a week. 

On a few farms the wages are 9s. or 10s. summer and winter. 

It is frequently the practice for men to be paid 6s. a week summer and winter, and 
supplied with breakfast and dinner. 

* In all the unions the wages are usually quoted as daily and not weekly, 
o 71370. D 
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In the (Skibbereen Union the wages near the coast iri the summer are higher than 
they are inland as they are affected by the demand for men at the mackerel fishery. 
They run from 9s. to 12s. a week, and in some cases breakfast and dinner is pro- 
vided as well. In the inland districts wages are about 9s. a week, or if food is 
supplied, 6s. 

In this union it is not uncommon to pay the men partly in kind, aud in these cases 
the men are frequently better off than those on cash wages. 

In the winter the wages are often 9s. a week, or 6s. with food ; 8s. a week is usually 
the lowest cash wage paid. 

in the Dolvin Union the wages in summer for men in regular employment are 8s. 
or 9s. a week, and on a few properties 10s., but oddmen can command 2s. a day. In 
some cases food is supplied for which 2s. or 3s. a week is deducted. 

In winter the wages paid on the farms to the ordinary staff are 7s. to 8s. a week, 
but on certain properties they are up to 9s. or 10s. Odd men in winter get from Is. 2d. 
to Is. 6d. a day. 

47. The weekly wages of ploughmen in the Westport, Castlereagh, Shibbereen, 
and Delvin Onions are 11s. or 12s. a week with a house free and sometimes other 
perquisites. 

48. Cattlemen, yardmen, and carters usually have from 9s. to 12s. a week summer 
and winter, and frequently get perquisites in addition and sometimes a house rent 
free. 

49. Women in the Westport Union are paid about 4s. 6d. a week ; in the Castlereagh 
Union Is. a day and their food, and girls get 8 d. to Is. a day; in the Skibbereen Union 
Is. a day ; in the Delvin Union Is. a day ; during harvest Is. 6d. to Is. 8 d. a day, and 
when putting turf into barrows after men have cut it, 2s. a day. Girls are paid about 
10 d. a day. 

50. In the Westport Union boys are paid at first on leaving school 5s. to 6s. a week 
in the Castlereagh Union 3s. to 4s. (id. a week, in the Skibbereen Union from 4s. 6d. to 
5s. a week, in the Delvin Union from 3s. to 4s. a week. 

51. Very little piece-work, task-work as it is usually called in Ireland, is done 
in any of the unions I visited, except mowing, and this is often done by odd 
men. As a rule the farms ai’e too small, and the proportion of tillage land too 
insignificant for employers to adopt the system of piece-work, but apart from that it 
seems that both employer and employed prefer payment according to day work.* Some 
employers state that they find the men skimp their work at piece-work, and thus require 
more supervision than they care to give. 

Besides mowing, draining, turf-cutting and making walls, fencing and ditching are 
sometimes undertaken at piece-work. 

52. The prices paid for mowing by piece-work at hay time or harvest, depend of 
course on whether the crop is a heavy or light one. This work is only undertaken at 
piece-work by odd men. In the Westport Union men are paid 6s. to 8s. for a statute 
acre, and in a day of 10 hours they can earn 3s. to 4s. 6d.f 

In the Castlereagh Union 7s. to 10s. is paid for mowing an Irish acre, and an 
average man can earn from 3s. (id. to 5s. in a day of 12 hours. J 

In the Delvin Union a man is paid 5s. 6d. for a statute acre and can earn about 4s. 
in a day of 10 hours. 

53. The ordinary staff of a farm, as a rule, receive no extra payment or allowance at 
hay-time or harvest, but in all the unions there are exceptions. ’ Frequently odd men 
receive a higher cash wage than the regular men during these times. If engaged at 
mowing they get about 2s. (id. a day, and if they undertake mowing by piece-work, 
they are paid according to the prices mentioned in par. 52. 

The wages for mowing in the Westport Union by day work are 2s. 6cZ. a day; in 
the Castlereagh Union 2s. 6d. a day and often food in addition ;§ and in the Skibbereen 
Union, 2s. to 2s. (id. a day ; in the Delvin Union 2s. 6d. 


w Mr. A. Reed, engineer and contractor’s agent on the Baltimore Railway, Skibbereen, informed me that 
there he found that the men would not take piece-work, though they could have thereby earned more, because 
they seemed afraid they would somehow be taken advantage of. 

t Lord John Browne writes from Westport, “ Mowers are not plentiful. The people say it is too hard work 
“ and unlucky.” 

+ Mr. James Clancey, French Park, says that his men mow twice as much in a day when at piece-work "as 
they do at day-work. 

§ One large farmer gives his extra men and all his own staff 2s. U<7. a day with food, or 4s. and no food. 
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Owing to there being so much grass, mowing extends over many weeks, and then 
odd men can earn considerable sums, especially if engaged on piece-work.* 

54. As a general rule perquisites are not given to ordinary labourers, but there are 
exceptions, chiefly on estates or the larger farms in the Castlereagh, Skibbereen and 
Delvin Unions. 

Such perquisites include turf, coal, milk, food, potato ground, tillage and meadow 
land free or at a cheap rate ; the carting of manure, the grass of cows or sheep free or 
at a cheap rate. 

In those cases where men are given their breakfast and dinner in part payment of 
wages, they are really receiving in money and money’s worth more than the current 
rate of wage. As a rule 3s. a week is deducted for food, but there are instances 
where the deduction is only Is. 6d. or 2s. In any event it is difficult to see how a 
farmer can provide two meals a day for 6d . f This practice of giving food in part 
payment of wages is more common in the Castlereagh and Skibbereen Unions than in 
the "Westport and Delvin Unions. 

Of course the food supplied in the farm houses varies according to the means of the 
occupants, but there are many instances where the allowance is generous both as 
regards quantity and quality, and far superior to that which the men, whether small 
holders or labourers would get in their own homes. In some farms they are given 
beef or mutton three or four days a week, which on many small holdings would not 
be seen three or four days a year. 

55. There is another form of perquisites to which I must refer, and that is the letting 
of good cottages with land, at a cheap rental. In the Delvin Union there are several 
owners of property who let excellent cottages with land, provided with good outhouses, 
sheds for cows, and styes, for a rent far below their market value {see paragraph 75). 

56. Perquisites of the nature mentioned in the preceding paragraphs 54 and 55 are 
not unfrequently given to ploughmen, cattlemen, yardmen and carters. 

57. Asa general rule ordinary labourers are paid their wages entirely in cash, but 
there are exceptions in all the unions. I have already referred in paragraph 54 to the 
practice, which is more prevalent in the Castlereagh and Skibbereen Unions than in 
the other two, of paying part of the wages in food, although, as I have pointed out, 
those who get their breakfast and dinner at the farm house at a cost of 3s. a week, or 
less, are being fed at a very cheap rate, still the married men usually prefer to take 
home all their wages in cash. 

In the Castlereagh and Skibbereen Unions there are a good many instances of men 
receiving a low rate of cash wage and having payment in kind, such as cottages, 
meadow or tillage land, turf, potatoes, and manure. 

In some of the more remote districts in Mayo it is not an uncommon practice for the 
small holders, or their sons, to work for the village shopkeeper, who often rents some 
land, and to be paid either in shop goods or to set off their labour against the account 
already run up.J 

58. Ploughmen, cattlemen, yardmen, and carters, frequently receive part of their 
wages in kind. It is sometimes difficult to say whether the payments in kind made 
to these men are in lieu of a certain part of their cash wages, or whether they are 
given as perquisites. No doubt in some cases they receive perquisites (paragraph 56) 
and in other cases certain definite payments in kind are agreed upon as part of then- 
remuneration for services rendered. Thus a cottage free, which these men often have, 
and turf, come under the denomination of payments in kind and not perquisites. 

Herds are almost invariably paid the greater part of their wages in kind in all these 
Unions. These payments usually consist of free cottages, land, the right to graze 
cattle, horses and sheep, also free turf, milk, butter, &c. 

59. Men are seldom paid extra for working overtime, but they are not frequently 
required to do this, except sometimes at hay and corn harvest. Some employers allow 
the men to come later next morning if they have worked beyond their usual time the 
night before. 

* In the Delvin Fn'on mowing at hay and corn harvests lasts about 12 weeks. 

t Mr. Shipsey, a farmer on (Jape Clear Island, considers that his men each cost him 10s. a week in food. 
They get salt heel lour or live days a week, and bacon and fish the other days. They also get potatoes, milk, 
bread, butter, and tea. 

| In a certain county I visited, a parish priest told me ol a relieving otticer who gave outdoor relief to those 
who agreed to work on his land. 
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In the Westport Union the Earl of Lucan and Lord John Browne pay a quarter 
day’s wages for an hour or two hours overtime. 

In the Delvin Union the Earl of Longford’s men are paid Is. 4 d. for two hours over- 
time at harvest, and Major Pollard Urquhart’s men are given porter. 

60. As the four unions are purely agricultural districts, there are few occupations 
except agriculture at which money can be earned. 

In all the unions, but particularly in Westport, a considerable trade in turf is carried 
on by the small holders, who bring large quantities of it in creels on donkeys’ backs to 
Westport for sale. Also an enormous number of eggs ai’e bought from the small 
holders in these unions by egg merchants, who send them to London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and other large centres. In the Westport Union the people living on the coast 
sell seaweed to those who are further inland, besides using it as manure themselves. 
A little seaweed is sold in the Skibbereen Union, but the people usually keep it for 
their own land. 

In the Westport Union a good deal of kelp is made from the seaweed by the 
peasants. This is used in the manufacture of iodine and also of soap. Some people 
doubtless make a small addition to their income by making and selling “ potheen.” 

In the Westport Union something i3 made by fishing, but there it is said that the 
want of suitable harbours, piers, boats, nets, and gear render fishing impracticable as 
an industry. 

In the Westport, Castlereagh, and Skibbereen Unions a little money is made by 
weaving, spinning, knitting, and sewing. 

In the Skibbereen Union a successful mackerel fishery is carried on in the summer 
and autumn, which gives a great deal of remunerative employment. 

From the Westport and Castlereagh Unions a great many of the small holders and 
their sons and daughters go to England or Scotland to work on farms, some of them 
remaining away for as long as nine months in the year. (See paragraph 14.) 

61. It is a matter of considerable difficulty to ascertain the actual annual earnings 
of ordinary labourers attached to the staff of a farm, whether they are cottagers, or 
small holders, or their sons, because so few farmers keep books, and the men them- 
selves keep no record, though they can make a rough estimate by deducting Catholic 
holidays and a certain number of days for sickness and wet weather, if they have lost 
any. 

In many cases it would be misleading to quote the annual cash earnings of a small 
holder or his son as instancing his pecuniary position, for he may have voluntarily 
stayed away from his employment a number of days in the year to work on his own 
land, or perhaps for the purpose of going to England or Scotland, or in the Skibbereen 
Union, for the fishing. 

The following are instances of the annual earnings of men who work for the same 
farmer. Some lose time in wet weather and some do not :■ — 

In the Westport Union Lord John Browne’s men average about 23 Z. a year, though a 
few make up to 2 6Z. by piecework. Some of them are small holders’ sons and others 
living in cottages at lOcZ. a week. 

A reference to Westport, Appendix A. 5, will show the annual earnings of two 
youths, the sons of two small holders, on about 4 acres of tillage land, and with the 
right of grazing cattle on a mountain. One earned 13/. 13s. 9 d. and the other 11/. 17-s. 
They both lost time in wet weather, in sickness, and on Catholic holidays. 

In the Castlereagh Union a large farmer gives from his books the annual earnings 
of two men, who pay no rent for their cottages. One came to 20/. 13s. It/., and the 
other to 21/. 18s. 6tZ. 

On Mr. Sandford’s property a weekly labourer, with a cottage free and half an acre 
of land, earned in a year 23/. 8s ; another with a cottage, half an acre of land, and 
half an acre of turf, 21/. 5s. Another weekly labourer with no house or land, 31/. 4.s., 
but he had 12s. a week. Another who could build and earned 14s. a week made 
32/. 11s. 3c?. This man rents a house and 6 or 7 acres of land. 

On The O’Conor Don’s property the annual earnings of a weekly labourer came to 
22/. 8s. 5 \d. 

In the Skibbereen Union I was unable to obtain the annual earnings of the labourers 
from books, but they may be fairly estimated at between 20/. and 23/. 10s. In this 
Union perquisites and payment in kind are not uncommon. 

In the Delvin Union the annual earnings may be estimated at between 20/. and 22/. 
on the farms. 
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The annual earnings of 'six of the Earl of Longford’s men have been supplied to me, . The 
and they vary from 19 /,. 8s. 8 d. to 26/. 10s. The two men who earned these sums ' tdiul"" 
were absent on their own business for 24 days and 8 days respectively. Labourer. 

62. The annual earnings of odd men are impossible to obtain from books as they Annual 
work for several different farmers in the year, and themselves keep no record. They eainin S a 
are generally small holders, or their sons ; but in the Castlereagh, Skibbereen, and 0(1 men ‘ 
Delvin Unions there are a certain number who have to make their livelihood 
exclusively by agricultural employment. The odd men who live in the towns in these 
unions are frequently badly off, because their employment is irregular, and because 

they often live in infamously bad houses with no land. 

The odd men in the Skibbereen and Delvin Unions are often paid a higher rate of 
wage in che summer than the men in the staff of the farms in all four unions ; they 
can also earn 2s. 6d. a clay, sometimes with food in addition, for mowing, and between 
3s. 6c/. and 5s. a day if this work is undertaken by the piece ( see paras. 52, 53). 

In the Westport Union I could obtain no evidence as to the annual earnings of 
odd men, but two made the following statements : — 

Owen Corcoran (aged 47) says : — ■“ I have no land and only my own labour to 
“ depend on. I am now labouring for Mr. Burke (a farmer) at 8s. a week, but. if he 
don’t pay me 9s. after to-morrow I’ll quit. I think he’ll give it to me. Last 
“ summer I cut 20 acres of hay for him at 6s. From the middle of last November 
“ (for about three months) I was working on my own account cutting rods for 
“ thatching houses. I also worked from March 1 to May 1, 1892, on the Achill • 

“ Railway. I then earned 16s. a week at piece-work.” 

Pat Corcoran (aged 21) lives on a small holding of a few acres with his mother, 
brother, and sister, says : — “ I get my living by working for farmers here for about 
“ six months. For the last three years I have been harvesting in England. I go in 
“ June and stay until potato lifting is over at the end of November. I don’t work 
“ here (for Mr. Burke, a farmer) in the winter, but for my mother, who has four acres, 

“ half tillage and half grass.” 

The odd men in Castlereagh told me they averaged three or four days a week all the Castlereagh, 
year round. Assuming they work four days a week at the following payments, 156 days P !U / 1 18 - 
at Is. 3c/., 108 days at Is. 6c/., and 48 days at 2s. 6cZ. for mowing, their annual earnings ^ 4 | ree "’ 
amount to 17/. 10s. In this estimate I have made no allowance for mowing by piece Delvin," 
work at which between 3s. 6d. and 5s. can be earned in a day of 12 hours. An odd man par. 47. 
who worked on Mr. Sandford’s property in 1890 earned 16/. 8s. 

In the Delvin Union odd men’s annual earnings may be estimated between 22/. and 
30/. These men get a great deal of mowing by piece work, and also earn good wages 
turf cutting. Annual 

63. The annual earnings of ploughmen in the Westport Union may be put at about e ” ,rni ”8 B ot 

31/., and they sometimes get a house extra. There are very few of these men in the Westport, 1 * 
Union. par. 33, 


In the Castlereagh Union ploughmen earn between 26/. and 30/. and often get a A PP- A - 3. 
cottage and firing free in addition. c ”® tl ®g ea S h » 

In the Skibbereen Union ploughmen can earn between 25/. and 30/., and they often skibbereen 
get perquisites in addition. pars. 31, 34. 

In the Delvin Union ploughmen earn from 23/. to 27/. They often get allowances Delvin > 
in addition, such as cheap cottages, cheap land, free turf, or the grass of a cow. aT'i^A 1 

64. In the Westport Union carters earn between 23/. and 26/. 

In the Castlereagh Union yardmen and cattlemen earn between 26/. and 31/. In of n S.ttiemm' nKa 
addition they usually have turf free and some of them have free cottages. SrtL™ on w^t. 

In the Delvin Union two of the Earl of Longford’s cattlemen earned last year Xpp' X ai 3 33 ' 
33/. 5s. 6c/. and 21/. 12s. The former rents a very good house and five acres of land ^ er ^f^. pani - 
for 41. 15 s. and gets the grass of a cow for 21. 12s. (value 51.) DeMn p lr™ 


App. 4. 


65. Hired men usually earn between 8/. and 16/. a year, 10/. to 14/. being the usual Annual 
wage. In the Skibbereen Union I met two men who had 12/. and the grass of a sheep of 

each. Hired men are always found their lodging, board and washing. Hired boys or Westport" 
lads are paid from 2/. and upwards. A hired lad between the age of 14 and 18 is par. 35. 
usually paid between 6/. and 10/. a year. App. A. 3. 

In paragraph 54 I have referred to the food supplied in the farm houses, to which in 
most cases no exception can be taken as regards quantity or quality, though of course skibbereen ’ 
it varies according to the circumstances of the employers. As a general rule the hired par. 33. 
men get much better food than the small holders or day men can provide for themselves. Del vin, 

It does not seem probable that a farmer can give a man three meals a day under Is.. par> 30 * 
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and some say a hired man costs them up to 10s. a week to feed, but taking the former 
figure, the hired men receive 18 /. worth of food in the year in addition to their wages. 
As drinking amongthe farm servants is fortunately of rare occurrence, the hired men 
are in a position to save something, as clothes and boots can now be obtained both 
chea^D and durable.* 

66. It is very difficult to state what the annual earnings of the herds are, owing to 
their being usually paid the greater part of their wages in kind, and also because their 
wages vary according to their duties and responsibilities. 1 have in the appendices to 
my reports given instances of these payments in kind and put money values on them 
which were either supplied by the herds or their employers. 

I endeavoured to show what the actual incomes of the herds were at the end of the 
year, but I found the difficulties too great of correctly estimating the profits on their 
cattle, calves, sheep, pigs, wool, &c. tvhich they sold, and the value of milk, poultry, 
eggs and bacon, turf and wool which they consumed or used at home. I have therefore 
only given the annual profits on cattle, and the present prices of calves, foals, sheep, 
lambs and pigs, in the several districts, supplied to me either by herds or farmers. 

In the Westport Union the annual wages in cash and allowances, of seven herds, 
vary from 20/. to 571 7s. One of these herds calculated that his gross income 
came to 80/,. a year, but that after he had paid two assistants, he was worth about 47 /. 

In the Castlereagh Union the annual earnings in cash, and allowances, of five herds 
vary from 31/. 10s. to 70/. 16s. 

Mr. Flanagan, of Tomona, Tulsk, reckons that the annual earnings of herds, who are 
paid according to a scale agreed on after a strike in 1881 (Castlereagh, paragraph 55), 
are as follows : — A herd on a farm under 100 acres 48/., on a farm over 100 and under 
150 acres 68/., and on a farm over 150 acres 76/. 

If the profits these men make on their cattle, calves, sheep, pigs, foals, &c. could be 
ascertained, and the value of the produce consumed by themselves estimated, the result 
would show that their actual incomes are very comfortable ones. 

In the Delvin Union the annual earnings in cash and allowances of eight herds, vary 
between 20/. and 80/., but what their actual incomes really amount to can only be very 
roughly estimated. 

The present time is a bad one for the herds, as the prices of stock and sheep are so 
low, but those who keep pigs have doubtless done well with them.f 

67. The income of stewards depends much on the size of the estate or farm on which 
they are employed. 

In the Westport Union there are only four stewards. Lord John Browne informs 
me, that generally speaking, a steward on a small estate in Mayo gets about 30/. a year, 
a house, a small bit of land, generally the keep of a cow and sometimes fuel. 

A steward employed on a property, whose position was more that of a foreman, 
estimated his income, which was paid partly in cash and partly in kind at 39/. 

Lord John Browne’s head steward gets 100/. a year, a house, half an acre of land 
and manure, and the keep of cow. 

In the Castlereagh Union the stewards’ incomes vary from 50/. to 90/. 

One steward, paid partly in cash and partly in kind, near Castlereagh gets 90/., a 
house, the grass of two cows, and fuel. 

In the Skibbereen Union a steward tells me his wages are 58/. 10s., a house, 4 tons 
of coal, 2 lbs. of butter a week, and as much milk and potatoes as he requires. 

In the Delvin Union stewards are usually paid between 80/. and 100/. a year, paid 
partly in cash and partly in kind. 

The Earl of Longford’s steward at Pakenham Hall gets 120/., a house, vegetables 
and potatoes, and some dairy produce. 

68. It is frequently the case that several men from the same family on a small 
holding go out. to different farms, or perhaps to the same employer to work for wages, 
but their attendance is not always regular, partly because during certain periods of 
the year they have to attend to their own land, or perhaps because their services are 
not always required. 

In the Westport Union I came across a good many instances of a father and two or 
even three sons working irregularly for the same employer, and One or two of the sons 
and a daughter going to English or Scotch farms as well for a certain time. 


* Mr. Michael Kelly of Castlereagh, a large wool buyer, who is also a tradesman and farmer, says that a 
warm suit of clothes costs 25s. Strong boots are about 12s. a pair. Many of the people in the West have 
their clothes, shirts, stockings, &e. made at home, spun from the wool of their sheep and woven by someone 
in the village. 

t Michael Mcdough, a cattleman in Mayo, says : — The herds are twice as well off as the tenants.” 
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In the Castlereagh Union Mr. Flanagan, of Tomona, gives me the combined earnings The 
of a small tenant and his sons in his employ as 63 l. 14s. 3 d., and another with two sons Agkicul- 
as 58 1. 16s. 2d. A man and two sons in the employment of Mr. Sandford, Castlereagh, Labourer. 
earned in 1889 47 1. 9s. Id. They were provided with a cottage, half an acre of land Castlereagh, 
and half an acre of turf bank. par. 38. 

In the Skibbereen Union a family regularly employed by the Dean of Ross, consisting Skibbereen, 
of a man and his four sons, aged 21. 18, 15, and 10 years, earn 17. 10s. 6c7. a week between par. 36. 
them, or 79 7. 6s. a year, unless they lose money through illness. In addition they 
have a house free, as much ground for potatoes as they can manage, and the use of a 
cow for 3s. a week with all grass, hay and straw provided, and the right to the calf. 

In the Delvin Union a family, consisting of a man and three sons aged 20, 18 and 15 pelvin, 
in the employment of the Earl of Longford, earned, in 1892, 637. 4s. 11 d. They were par. 52, 
absent 93 days in the'year on their own business and not through illness. A PP- A. 4. 

Another family in the same employment consisting of a man and two sons aged 16 
and 13, earned 557. 10s. in the same year. These men were absent about 14 days in 
the year on their own business and not through illness. 

Both these families have good cottages on Lord Longford’s property for 3/. 5s. a year, 
including 1 acre 3 roods of land, and they each have the grass of a cow for 21. 12s., 
value 57., and turf free. 


V. — Cottage Accommodation. 

69. There does not appear to be any scarcity in the supply of cottages. In many Supply of 
parts, especially in the Skibbereen Union, old ruined houses and cottages bear testimony 

to the decreased population since the great famine. In 1891 there were in the West- App 8 
port, Castlereagh, Skibbereen and Delvin Unions 282, 172, 289, and 150 uninhabited 
houses respectively. 

Since 1891 a good many Union Cottages have been built by the guardians in the 
Skibbereen and Delvin Unions, and this has probably increased the number of 
uninhabited houses in those unions. In the former there are now 42 in course of 
construction and in the latter 27. 

70. In the Westport Union the houses or cottages are chiefly situated in hamlets, or Situation of 
villages, and are often crowded together as if there were a lack of space, which certainly cottages, 
does not appear to be the case. As the people build their own houses they can choose 

their own sites on the holdings within certain limits, so they evidently prefer the 
present system. Doubtless they are frequently influenced by the proximity of the 
road or track. 

In the Castlereagh Union a great many of the houses are in villages. 

In the Skibbereen Union, although many of the houses are situated in villages, a 
number are built in more isolated spots, and there are some on farms, besides the 
Union Cottages. 

In the Delvin Union, though a great many are built in villages, there are more 
detached houses than in any of the other unions, which is due partly to the erection of 
Union Cottages, partly to there being cottages on some of the farms, and to several 
large estate owners having built cottages on their estates. 

71. As a general rule men who work regularly for the same employer have not far Distance 
to go to their work, as small holders or labourers usually work for employers who live 

near their homes. 

Generally speaking, two miles is the greatest; distance the men live from their Castlereagh, 
employment. Certainly the majority of those I met lived within a mile. Skibbereen 

Doubtless odd men, who chiefly live in villages and who work whenever they can pal . 4| 
get employment, have sometimes to walk long distances, and there are more of these Delvin, 
men in the Delvin Union than in the others. P ar - 67 ■ 

72. Speaking generally, from the evidence I was able to collect, and from my own Comparison 
observations, I believe that the houses in the Westport Union are much the worst. jJ 

Next in order of demerit come the houses in the Castlereagh and Skibbereen Unions, fo ° r unionH . 
but on the whole the housing is better in Skibbereen, owing to the Labourers’ Acts 
haying been put into operation. 

The best houses are in the Delvin Union. There the small holders’ houses are better 
than those in the other three unions, and they have the additional advantage that no 
cattle or pigs are allowed to be kept in them, which is frequent in the Westport 
Union, and by no means uncommon in the Castlereagh and Skibbereen Unions. Again, 
the guardians in the Delvin Union have built Union Cottages, and there are several 
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large estate owners who have erected excellent houses on their properties, without 
regard to obtaining a direct return on their outlay. 

73. In the Westport Union there are practically no labourers’ cottages in the 
ordinary sense of the word, as the men who work as* agricultural labourers are either 
small holders or their sons. Almost the only class of men who live entirely by- 
working for wages are the herds, whose houses are as a general rule much superior to 
the ordinary houses of the small holders. 

The houses of the people are frequently deplorable, but there seems to be little chance 
of improvement so long as the present system of the tenants building their own houses 
continues. It is of course impossible for a man who is but an illiterate small holder, 
or labourer, with no knowledge of building, to make himself a decent house, and even 
if he had the knowledge, monetary considerations would compel him to run it up for 
the minimum cost. I also venture to think that this system has been to a certain 
extent responsible for friction between landlords and tenants in cases of eviction for 
non-payment of rent for the holdings, because the latter consider, no matter what the 
merits or demerits may be of each particular case, that it is a great injustice to force a 
man to leave the home he has built with his own hands. 

Another stumbling block to improvement in house accommodation lies in the fact 
that there are no good houses in the union, and so the people have nothing better than 
the present ones to imitate. 

I have in paragraph 5 of this report and also in paragraph 49 and Appendix A. 11 
of my report on the Westport Union, given a full description of these cottages.* 

74. But ill-constructed, badly repaired, and comfortless, as many of the cabins are 
in the Westport Union, they cannot be compared in wretchedness, in my judgment, to 
some of the miserable hovels inhabited by labourers in the comparatively small country 
towns of Castlereagli and Skibbereen. 

A cabin in the country districts, however humble, has, as a rule, four advantages : 
fresh air, water, turf, and land, which provides potatoes and vegetables, and enables a 
cow, pig, and fowls to be kept. The cottages in these towns have none of these 
advantages, with the exception perhaps of water. There is frequently less space in 
them, and as regards repair their state is often worse than that of the worst cabin. 
Moreover, the rents of these places, which in some cases are quite unfit for human 
beings to inhabit, are often as much as 67. 10s. a year, which represents the rent of a 
holding as large as 25 or 30 acres within a mile or two of Castlereagh, though of 
course much depends on the land. Still, I think that a man who rented four Irish 
acres of good land a mile from Castlereagh at 41. 10s. and spent 307. in building a 
house on it, would be getting much more for his money than the man who hired a 
wretched hovel in the town without a scrap of garden at' 2s. 6d. a week (67. 10s. a 
year). 

The following are two examples of cottages in the town of Castlereagh • — No. 1 is very 
old and in bad repair, it is situated down a side alley and contains one room with no 
back door, measuring 14 feet by 14. In this room live and sleep a man, his wife, two 
grown up daughters, and a small boy. There is not a scrap of garden, and no closet. 
Rent, 2s. 6d. a week. 

No. 2 is also very old and in very bad repair, it has two rooms on the ground floor 
both 14 feet by 14. In the living room sleep two sons aged 21 and 16. In the 
bedroom, in the same bed, sleep a man, his wife, two girls aged 11 and 8, and a baby, 
while on the bare clay floor of the same room immediately under the window, there 
sleep a female lodger with her two children, a boy of eight and a baby. Rent, 2s. a 
week. 

In the town of Skibbereen there are some cottages equally bad, but those I visited 
were only rented at Is. or Is. 6c7. a week, though I was told by labourers there were 
some at 2s. 6d. 

* Lord John Browne, who lias seen my report on the Westport Union, County Mayo, writes as follows with 
reference to the cottages : — “ I think you are mistaken in conveying that it is usual for cattle, pigs, &e., to be 
“ kept in the houses and rooms inhabited by the people. You must have chiefly visited the very poorest villages 
“ and houses. In such, where the people have been ‘ left alone by the landlords,’ they have much sub-divided 
“ tll . e resulting in a state of misery and pauperism, for which there is no remedy except einioration or 
“ migration. But, generally speaking, the people have stables and pig-styes separate from their houses. A 
“ vei 7 1,U 'S° proportion of the country people’s houses have three rooms, i.e., a kitchen and two bedrooms.” 

Lord John Browne, as a resident ot long standing, as Chairman of the Grand Jury, and as an ex-Chairman of 
the Board of Guardians, is a most valuable witness ns regards this question, and if, as it seems, I have <n Ve n in 
my W estport report, paragraph 49, and Appendix A. 1 1 , a too unfavourable impression of the condition of the 
houses in the district, 1 can only say that I came to those conclusions, after an exhaustive inquiry in all parts 
of the union. ' r 
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In the little town of Delvin, which is far smaller than either Castlereagh or l a no u uk it 
Skibbereen, there are several very old houses in bad repair. Two of those I visited jjelvin 
have no windows at all, so when the door is shut they have neither light nor air. par. 57. 

75. It is satisfactory to be able to say that both in the Castlereagh and Skibbereen Cottages on 
Unions, and more particularly in the Delvin Union, there are good cottages on some of estates, 
the properties. 

In this latter union the Earl of Longford, Major Pollard Urquhart, Sir M. Chapman, Skibbereen 
Mr. Fetherstonhaugh, and the Hon. G. Greville Nugent, have excellent labourers’ p. ir . 53. 
cottages with a quarter of an acre to six acres of land each at very cheap rents. Delvin, 

The Earl of Longford’s 30 cottages on his Pakenham Hall Estate are models of what P ars - 54 > 55 ■ 
cottages should be, and can be compared with those on such well-managed properties 
as the Duke of Grafton’s, the Marquess of Bristol’s, and the Earl of Cadogan’s in the 
eastern counties of England. They are built in blocks of two or four at a cost of 350/. 
the pair, or 700/. for a block of four, and are made of brick with slated roofs. They 
each contain two rooms and a larder on the ground floor, and three bedrooms above. 

Each house has, at a convenient distance, a cowshed built of brick and slate, a pigstye, 
a hen-house, and a closet There is also a garden of one rood or a rood and a half, 
and in addition, good meadow land varying in size from about three to six statute 
acres. The rents of these cottages, including the land, are from SI. 5s. to 5/. 

76. The Skibbereen and Delvin Unions are the only unions visited by me in which Union cot- 
the Labourers’ Acts have been put into operation, there being no union cottage in the tages. 
Westport or Castlereagh Unions. 

The Westport Union, where many of the houses are probably as bad as can be found 
anywhere in Ireland, would seem primd facie to be a locality where such acts would 
be taken advantage of by the people, but there are several reasons for their not being 
put into operation in this Union, or indeed, throughout the province of Connaught. On 
this point I quote the opinion expressed to me by a gentleman who has a most intimate 
knowledge of the conditions under which the peasantry in the West of Ireland exist : 

“ I do not think that the Act has not been put into operation because the people do not 
“ come under the definition of ‘agricultural labourers.’ As a matter of fact, it would 
“ be a very simple matter for any small occupier to ‘qualify’ as an agricultural 
“ labourer within the meaning of the more recent Labourers’ Acts. But the truth is 
“ the people themselves never seem to make use of the Act. They could not get an 
“ increase to their holding as an allotment, and therefore all they could get would be 
“ the cottage, and they would infinitely prefer to live in their own thatched cabins on 
“ the holdings to paying a second rent to the guardians for a slated cottage provided 
“ under the Act. 

“ In some instances a son of a small occupier, when he marries, would perhaps 
“ prefer getting a cottage or allotment, to emigrating or living with his parents, but 
“ if he succeeded in acquiring compulsorily half an acre from one of his neighbour’s 
“ small holdings, a feud would be given birth to, which decades of skull splitting would 
“ not allay. 

“ But furthermore, the financial state of these western electoral divisions is such 
“ that the guardians and ratepayers would discountenance any additional charge being 
“ put on the rates, and it is very doubtful whether the authorities would like to 
“ sanction schemes for increasing the congestion and pauperism of the districts, by 
“ allowing houses to be built for the sons of the occupiers of small holdings, who could 
“ not get employment in the locality.” 

77. In the Skibbereen Union the guardians have built 163 Union Cottages, and another Operation 
42 are in the course of construction. Some houses have all the rooms on the ground floor of llie bn- 
while others have two storeys. The former have three rooms and a scullery, and are 

let at 9d. a week, and the latter 'have two living rooms and two bedrooms and are i,m;en and 
rented at Is. a week. They also have closets and pigstyes, and half an acre (statute) Delvin 
of garden, and it is proposed to provide some of the new ones with an acre at the same Unions, 
rental. 

In the Delvin Union there are 154 Union Cottages, and in addition 27 are 
now building. Of those already built, 114 have half a statute acre of land with a 
pigstye and closet each, while 40 have an acre and 25 perches, with a cowhouse and 
closet. Of the 27 now building, 25 have a statute acre of land with cowhouses and 


ciosets. 

The advantages of having a comfortable house with sufficient land to keep a pig, 
and to provide potatoes and vegetables, while the ratepayers are liberally contributing 
towards the rent, are obvious, and, moreover, their existence must tend to raise the 
standard of cottage building in the country, and give the people more ambition to 
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acquire decent homes. The extension of the operation of these Acts doubtless depends 
on the willingness of the ratepayers to do what so many English landlords have done, 
and are doing, namely, to put their hands in their pockets, and give a subscription 
towards paying the rent for those who otherwise could not possibly afford to inhabit 
houses of such a class. 

78. In my report on the Skibbereen Union, I have referred to complaints made by 
farmers as to damages caused by the depredations of the labourer’s animals on their 
land. No doubt in some cases this is a source of serious mischief and annoyance. 
A parish priest pointed out that a man, who with but half an acre keeps a cow, must feed 
it at his neighbour’s expense. He stated that the people drive both cows and donkeys 
on the farmer’s land at night, or when they are at market, and that consequently the 
farmers were justified in grumbling. 

Another complaint some farmers make of the Act is that they find it an annoyance 
to have men put upon their land who will never do a day’s work for them. One 
farmer said that he considered it a very one-sided arrangement that he should have a 
man on his farm for whose cottage he was, as a ratepayer, paying, without the 
advantage of securing his services. 

It was also stated that labourers were sometimes put upon farms for the purpose of 
annoying political opponents. 

79. In the houses both of small holders and labourers, which frequently do not 
consist of more than two rooms, overcrowding must of necessity frequently exist. In 
the appendices to my reports on the four unions I have given various instance of this, 
taken at random in course of driving through the country. 

The most extreme case I met with was on Cape Clear Island, whei’e, in a house 
consisting of a living room, two bedrooms, and two lofts, nineteen people were living, 
eight of whom were sixteen years of age and upwards. 

80. Although so many of the houses in the country districts have but two rooms, in 
which the family have to live and sleep, and which are also used by cattle or pigs, the 
ventilation is as a rule not bad. This is because both the rooms are on the ground 
floor, with the front door, and sometimes a back one as well, opening directly into 
them. Again, a peat fire burns day and night, which creates a good draught, especially 
as many of the chimneys are very wide ones. Probably the peat smoke, which is often 
so thick in the houses, counteracts much of the stuffy smell which might otherwise be 
noticed, and at the same time acts as a wholesome disinfectant for the impurities 
arising from the excrement of cattle, pigs, or horses. After having had a large 
experience of cottage bedrooms in Norfolk and Suffolk, when reporting there for the 
Royal Commission on Labour in the summer of 1892, I can unhesitatingly say that the 
bedrooms in the older cottages in England are far worse ventilated than any of the 
rooms in an Irish cottage or cabin, notwithstanding the presence of cattle and pigs. 

81. Throughout the Westport Union it appeared to be the general rule for livestock 
and poultry to be kept in the houses.* The same custom is common in the Oastlereagh 
and Skibbereen Unions, but not so extensively, while in the Delvin Union it is 
extinct, owing to the action of Board of Guardians. 

It is to be regretted that all Boards of Guardians do not take the same steps. In the 
Westport Union, where no union cottages have been built, and where many of the 
cabins are wretched in all respects, it would at any rate be an improvement, and I 
venture to think a feasible one, to keep animals out of the houses. 

In my report on the Westport Union, I suggested that probably many of the people 
in the west of Ireland would regard such a proceeding as an unnecessary revolution, 
and further that many of the people might be too poor to make sheds outside. But 
the building of a stone wall, in a country where stone is so plentiful, between the living- 
room and the space inhabited by the cattle, and the opening of a new door, would be 
but a small expense, and this it seems could be accomplished by putting the Labourers’ 
Acts into operation.f At any rate such a condition might be imposed in the case of all 
new houses, as is already done in the Union Cottages in other districts. I also doubt 
whether the social condition of these people could be really improved, so long as they 
are allowed to build these miserable cabins, with no supervision from a sanitarv 
authority, and to be allowed to keep animals of every description in them. 


See note to paragraph 73. 

f In the memorandum on the Labourers’ Acts prepared by Mr. William C. Little, Senior Assistant Com- 
missioner, paragraph 27 says : — 

“ The power of taking over existing houses which are capable of repair with the object of fitting them for 
habitation has, it seems, been little nsed, the total number acquired and repaired up to the 31st of March 
last being ouly 56.” 
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Two doctors informed me that skin diseases were attributable to the keeping of cattle The 
in the houses, and one of them very strongly deprecated the custom on sanitary AoRmtjL* 

grounds. . ...... Labourer. 

82. There is no system of drainage in any of the country districts, surface drains D rMna g e . 
of some sort are usually made by the owners of the houses, but they are frequently full Westport, 
of stagnant water and sewage, and consequently offensive. The small holders in the P ar - 49. 
Westport, Castlereagh, and Skibbereen Unions keep their manure heaps directly ’ 

opposite their front doors, which it is not in the least necessary for them to do, but skibbereen, 
they find it less trouble to fling the old bedding and manure out of the door instead of par. 51. 
carrying it elsewhere, which is another bad result of keeping livestock in the house. Delvin, 

In wet weather foul manure water flows from the heaps against the house and some- P nr - 5 '- 
times trickles inside, thus causing an unpleasant smell. In some cases where the 
manure has been taken away, large deep pools of stagnant drainage water are left, 
to which the people appear profoundly indifferent. 

In some of the towns the system of drainage might be. improved. The sanitary 
inspection in the towns of Castlereagh and Skibbereen might with advantage be more 
thorough, for I saw drainage water and refuse heaps close to labourers’ cottages, which 
ought not to have been allowed there. 

Closets in the houses, of the small holders and labourers in the country districts, 
and also in the towns, are conspicuous by their absence. In localities where there is 
no system of drainage, no sanitary supervision, and a total indifference among the people 
to sanitary matters, this may possibly be an advantage, and be the means of avoiding 
fevers and other diseases. In the towns, however, where there is some system of 
drainage, and where sanitary supervision could more easily be exercised, it seems a 
reprehensible state of things that houses should be built without them, and it must 
cause much inconvenience, especially in cases of illness. 

Closets are always attached to the cottages built by the guardians both in the 
Skibbereen and Delvin Unions, as is also frequently the case in those now built by 
landowners on their estates. At the present time the people are so long accustomed 
to their absence that they cannot be induced to use them for the proper purpose, and 
they are very constantly used as hen houses, pigstyes, or for storing potatoes and turf, 
or perhaps locked up. 

83. In the country districts the people seem well supplied with good water near 

their houses. On this subject I heard very few complaints indeed as regards quantity p? ir . sff 1 '' 
or quality, though in some cases people had to go some distance for it. ffill; pal- «<!.' 

84. In the Westport, Castlereagh, and Skibbereen Unions there are, as I have ^idTenure 

previously stated, but few labourers’ cottages. Very few are ever let with farms, Westport, 
except in the case of the herds’ houses ; the landowners who happen to have any par. 52. 
preferring to keep them in their own han'ds and let them direct. The herds under Castlereagh, 
tenant farmers hold their houses from them as part payment of their wages and their 
occupation of them ceases with their employment. par. 61. 

In the Delvin Union there are some farms with labourers’ cottages let with them, 
but as a general rule the estate owners there let the cottages direct to the labourers. 

In this union I asked several men who rented cottages on properties where they 
were employed, if they had any objection to having their employer for their landlord, 
and they all replied in the negative, saying they had good cottages with the additional 
advantages of having them kept in proper repair, and of not being unduly pressed 


for rent. 

The cottages in some of the towns and villages not unfrequently belong to small 
owners, and in these cases are often conspicuous for a high rent and absence of proper 


repairs. 

85. A labourer or a herd living in a cottage let to him by a tenant farmer, or by an 
estate owner, is of course bound to quit it when he leaves his employment, a condition 
which is necessary for the employer, and still more so [for the convenience of the 
labourer’s successor. In the Unions I visited, there were no landholders who had more 
cottages for labourers than they absolutely required to house those working for them. 

86. The period of tenure greatly varies in all the unions. The length of the 
tenancies of the herds corresponds ivith the length of their engagements. 

Ordinary labourers, and men in charge of animals in country districts, hold their 
cottages for periods varying from a week to a year, those living on properties generally 
getting the longer notices. The cottages in towns are most frequently held on monthly 
tenancies. 

In the case where a cottage with land is given in part payment of wages, though the 
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notice is nominally a weekly or monthly one, the nature of the agreement creates a 
necessity for the tenant to remain in his situation as long as possible. 

The cottages built by the guardians are let by the month. 

87. In the Castlereagh, Skibbereen, and Delvin Unions, rents greatly vary, but their 
amount is no guide to the accommodation provided, to the state of repair, or to the 
amount of land let with them. 

For instance, take some of the miserable hovels with two rooms and no garden in 
the town of Castlereagh, let at rents up to 2s. 6d. a week, and compare them with some 
of Mr. Sandford’s two-roomed cottages half a mile away, made of stone, plaster and 
slate, and provided with half an acre of land at Is. 6d. a week,* or compare their 
rentals with those of the small holdings outside the town. (See Castlereagh, para- 
graph 49.) 

Again, take some of the labourers’ cottages in Skibbereen let for Is. to 2s. 6d. a 
week (see paragraph 74) and compare them with the excellent cottages built by the 
guardians with three or four rooms, a scullery, outhouses, and half an acre or an acre 
of land apiece at rents of 9 d. or Is. a week. 

Or, again, in the Delvin Union, take the instance of inferior cottages in Castle Pollard, 
with little or no garden, rented at between 3/. and 51. a year, and those of the Earl of 
Longford’s a mile away, costing 350/. a pair to build, provide ! with a rood of garden 
and three acres or more of meadow land for 31. 10s. 

In the Skibbereen and Delvin Unions I met labourers who said the rent of the 
Union Cottages was too high. Of course any rent seems high to a man who may be 
earning 7s. 6d. a week irregularly in the winter, but to grumble at the rent when 
considered with regard to its proportion to the cost of building seems absurd. It 
must also be borne in mind that the labourers are provided with land which enables 
them to grow vegetables, and keep pigs, goats, hens, and ducks, privileges which arc 
worth more to them than the rent they pay. 

In the Delvin Union some of the tenants of the Union Cottages get a year into 
arrear and in some cases two years. The guardians have had to evict several for non- 
payment of rent. 

88. The cost of cottages built according to modern ideas is considerable. The Earl 
of Longford’s, built of stone, brick and slate, which were the best I saw, cost 35CK. a 
pair, or 700 1. a block of four, including outhouses, sheds, pigstyes, and closets. Some 
new ones in the same union recently built by Major Pollard Erquhart, made of laths 
plaster and slate, cost 751. each, or 1501. the pair. 

The union cottages cost on an average about 1061. each to build, and the land about 
321. 10s., bring the total cost of each to 1381. 10s. (For annual cost to ratepayers see 
Delvin, note to paragraph 66.) J 

In the Westport Union a labourer’s cottage costs between 50/. and 60/., and a herd’s 
house about 65/. A. small holder’s house costs about 16/., excluding the cost of labour. 
The people build their houses themselves, with the assistance of their friends. 

In the Skibbereen Union some good cottages recently built by Captain Morgan of 
Bundalun, cost him between 90/. and 120/. apiece. 

The actual cost of building the Union Cottages erected there comes to 75/. each, but 
the total cost, which includes payment for the land and other expenses, is 120/. 

89. When the valuation of a holding is 41. or under, the landlord pavs the rates 
but when it is over 4/. landlord and tenant each pay half, while the tenant always pays 
the county cess. In the case of cottages let to labourers, the landlords, or the 
guardians in the case of those built under the Acts, always pay the rates. 

VI. — Land, Gardens, Con-Acre, Cow Grass. 

90. In the Westport, Castlereagh, and Skibbereen Unions, the small holders and 
cottagers seldom have flower gardens, the space generally occupied by the garden in 
English cottages being monopolised by the manure heaps, and also used as a run by 
pigs and fowls, but then, of course, the small holders, and in many cases the labourers, 
have land adjacent on which they grow potatoes and vegetables for consumption. 

In the towns of Castlereagh and Skibbereen many of the wretched houses there have 
not a scrap of garden or even of back yard, and thus all the washing has to be done in 
the house, and the potatoes, tools, &c. have to be stored there, while the rooms are not 
nearly so well ventilated as those which have a back door opening out into a o- a rden or 
yard. 


* One of these tenants sublets his half acre for 31. a year. 
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In the Deivin Union the cottages in the country districts are usually supplied with 
gardens. The cottages on some of the estates have gardens, or land between half an 
acre and six acres in extent. 

The Union Cottages in the Skibbereen and Delvin Unions mostly have half an acre of 
land and some as much as an acre. 

91. In all the four Unions those who want land hire “ con-acre” from farmers. As 
a rule about half an acre to an acre is taken, but sometimes more. 

Of course the price depends on the quality of the land and also whether it is manured 
by the lessor or lessee, and whether one or two crops are taken off it. 

92. In some cases both landlords and farmers let the labourers have some land or 
potato ground free, or at a cheap rental. It is not an uncommon thing to meet with 
farmers who plough their men’s land or who lend their plough and carts for manure. 

There are instances of landlords and in some cases of farmers, particularly in the 
Delvin Union, who let land with the cottages and charge very little or nothing for it. 

93. In the Delvin Union there are landlords and farmers who are willing to keep a 
cow for their men, or give the grass of one or more, at considerably less than the usual 
price. 

For instance, the Earl of Longford allows any of his men to have the grass of a cow 
for 12 months at 2Z, 10s. (value 61). As they have from 3 to 6 acres of land with their 
cottages, they can get plenty of hay for their cattle in the winter. Also they can have 
the grass of a two-year-old at 21. a year (value 21. 10s.), the grass of a yearling at 
11. 5s. (value 1Z. 10s.), and the grass of calves at 5s. each. 

94. It was frequently stated in these Irish Unions, as in those I visited in the North 
of England, that small holders and their sons and daughters have to work far harder 
and for longer hours than labourers. Mr. Jack, steward to the Earl of Longford at 
Palcenham Hall, informs me that the small farmers on 25 acres in that neighbourhood 
keep one horse and borrow another from a neighbour, if they require it. 

95. In the Castlereagh, Skibbereen, and Delvin Unions it is usual for labourers who 
have sufficient ground to keep pigs, fowls, ducks, geese, and sometimes cows and goats.* 
In the Westport Union the labourers, who are small holders, or their sons, of course 
keep live stock, as they are their chief means of livelihood. 

In the districts I visited in Ireland more labourers keep livestock than in those I 
visited in the eastern and northern counties of England. Possibly the reasons for 
this are that the Irish labourer is worse paid, and hence he has to add to his income by 
every other possible means : that he has in many districts either more land of his own 
or there is waste land on which his pigs or fowls can wander, and also the large egg 
trade with England ensures a ready sale for his eggs in the market towns. 

Occupiers of Union Cottages invariably keep livestock of some description and fowls, 
as they have half an acre of land or more, and are provided with styes and some with 
cowhouses. 

It will be seen in Summary, App. II, that the number of livestock and poultry, with 
the exception of pigs, has considerably increased since 1882, but prices, except in the 
case of pigs, have greatly decreased. f 

VII. — Benefit Societies and Trade Unions. 

96. There are no benefit societ'es of any description in the unions I visited, but if 
there were it is doubtful if many of the people, particularly in the west, could afford 
to belong to them. Referring to this subject a herd at Westport said !o me : — 

“ Many of the people would think if they insured their lives they would be hurrying 
on their death or an illness. That is the sort of people the Irish are.” 

Irish villages or parishes entirely lack the parish societies, clubs, charities, and other 
organisations which do so much to assist the poor in England. 

In going round the houses of the small holders and labourers it is not infrequent to 
see people, who are desperately poor themselves, supporting old relations, not neces- 
sarily father and mother or grandfather and grandmother, but those of a more remote 
degree. 

* The number of stockholders in the Westport Union in 1891 was 6,217, in the Castlereagh Union 6,680, in 
the Skibbereen Union 2,219, and in the Delvin Union 1,862. 

t In the Westport Union Mr. McDonnel, manager to Mr. Houston, says that in the last three years cattle 
have gone down 31 . and 41 . a head, and in the last two years sheep have gone down to 1 Os . a head, and wool 
in proportion. In the Castlereagh Union, Mr. Flanagan, of Tomona, says that a yearling calf was worth 10/. 
ten years ago, and now it is worth 71 . 10s. In the Delvin Union, Mr. Jack, steward to the Karl of Longford, 
says that the prices of sheep have decreased by 10s. to 1/. a head in the last live years. 

Note. — T he agricultural statistics for 1891 state that, in 1890, 91,906 lbs. of honey were produced in the 
province of Leinster, 86,105 lbs. in Munster, 86,410 lbs. in Ulster, and 27,689 in Connaught. It (is stated 
that this represents 3V2 per cent, less than that produced in 1889. 
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On the .estates ,of the Earl of Longford in .West Meath, and, The O’Donovan in Cork, 
much is dofie to promote the comfort and welfare of the labourers. In both cases the 
men are paid their wages when sick, and when too old to work are pensioned off, and 
on the Earl of Longford ’^property a clothing club and a tea club exist, a night, school 
with a competent master, and also a reading room are provided free, while any medical 
attendance required by those living within the gate lodges can have it gratis. 

97. No trade unions of any sort exist among the agricultural labourers. Possibly 
this is partly due to the fact that so many of the labourers are small farmers or 
farmers’ sons, who, in their turn, during certain portions of the year are employers of 
labour themselves, and that in so many instances there is but little social distinction 
between the employers and employed. Other reasons may be that there are no large 
arable farms which employ large staffs of regular men, and also that there is not the 
same system of village life as in England which gives such facilities for organisation. 

98. In the Castlereagh Union, and the neighbouring district, there was a strike of 
herds in 1881 with the object of obtaining higher wages, and in order to resist their 
demands the employers combined and formed a defence fund. The strike, however, 
was of short duration as the employers practically acceded to the men’s requests, and 
since that time there has been no discontent or friction. In the neighbourhood of 
Castlereagh there have been one or two cases of threatened strikes on individual farms 
for higher wages, which speedily collapsed. 

Ten or twelve years ago there were a few strikes on certain small farms for higher 
wages, which resulted in some cases in their being raised, but since that time nothing 
of the sort' has been repeated. 

In the Westport and Delvin Unions I did not learn that any strikes had ever taken 
place. 

VIII. — Relations between Employers and Employed. 

99. The relations between the labourers and the farmers and stewards appear to be 
perfectly friendly, as a reference to the evidence of both masters and men in the 
Appendices to my report will show. 

I frequently asked labourers of all classes how they got on with their employers, 
and what grievances they had, and the majority of them replied, “ We get on all right 
“ with our masters, except on the question of wage.” Perhaps it is but natural that 
when a man receives 9s. a week in summer and 7s. 6d. in winter, out of which 
he has to pay Is. a week or more for rent, that he should feel aggrieved at the man 
who pays him this wage. As to the length of hours, the food and lodging provided 
in the farm houses, or the treatment of the men by the farmers, I could hear no 
complaints. 

In some cases it was most satisfactory to hear how well the two classes agreed 
together. For instance, a young man, a small holder near Castlereagh, referring to 
Mr. Yaugh, said : “ The men round here are as friendly with him as if they were his 
own family.” 

On the other hand, employers usually speak well of the men, though some notice a 
tendency on the part of the young men to resent being spoken to when in fault, such 
as coming late in the morning or “ skimping ” their work. 

No doubt a good deal depends on the personal interest an employer takes in his 
men’s welfare outside the commercial bargain he makes with them, whether they in 
their turn take an interest in his welfare. This has been Mr. Yaugh’s experience. 
He says, “ Treat them well and feed them, and then I find they work as well behind 
your back as before j’our face.” 

IX. — The General Condition of the Agricultural Labourer. 

100. Generally speaking the labourers in the four Unions must have a great struggle 
for, existence. In fact it is maiwellous how those in irregular employment can feed 
and clothe their families at all ; when even oh farms where employment is regular, of 
which there are many in the Castlereagh, Skibbereen and Delvin Unions, the problem 
of making both ends meet must frequently be a difficult one to solve. 

It is, however, satisfactory to be able to state that though the wages are low, and 
many of the houses are bad, the condition of the people has, on the whole, improved 
during the last 20 years, with the exception of those in the Westport Union. 

101. In consequence of there beingno tillage farms of any size in the Westport Union, 
there is no continuous employment for labourers. Hence there is no class of men who 
earn their entire livelihood by working for wages, and their place is taken by small 
holders or their sons. 
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As a matter of fact, the most regular employers of the Westport Union labourers 
are Lancashire, Warwickshire, and Cheshire farmers, who frequently give them work 
in England for six or nine months in the year. The men return to their families for 
a few months in the winter, when they do very little, except, perhaps, to assist in 
ploughing and sowing their land. 

The people frequently spin their wool and make clothes for themselves. Large 
numbers of them are illiterate. 

It is very difficult to convey any accurate idea of the position of the small holders. 
It much depends on the earnings some member or members of their families can make 
in England, Scotland, or America. Without this extraneous assistance many of them 
could not support their families on their holdings, even if the rent were paid, situated 
as they are on unprofitable land, which is rendered the more unproductive by unskilled 
methods of tillage ( see Westport, App. A. 6). 

Speaking of those living in the mountain glens, the annual report of the Congested 
Districts Board for 1892 gives the following pitiable account of their condition : — 

“ In such mountain glens are to be found people who endure the most comfortless 
and cheerless lives of all the inhabitants of congested districts in Ireland. In a good 
year they are little more than free from the dread of hunger, while a complete or 
partial failure of their crop involves as a consequence, proportionately greater or less 
suffering from insufficient food.” 

It is stated by those who know the district well that there has been but little 
improvement, if any, in the condition of the people during the last 20 years, though 
there was a marked improvement in the preceding period of 20 years. That this 
should be the case seems strange in face of the following facts, that during the past 
10 years the population of the Union has decreased 8 • 8 per cent, and that during that 
period the number of cattle and sheep in the country have increased 7 • 7 and 53 • 8 per 
cent, respectively, that rents have been reduced, that wages have slightly risen, and 
that the prices of food and clothing have materially declined. In my report on tho 
Westport Union (paragraph 61) I have given various reasons why the general condi- 
tion of the people has not improved notwithstanding these advantages, among which 
I have mentioned the decline in prices of cattle, sheep and wool, the importation of 
American flour, the abandonment of the linen trade and the manufacture of flannel, 
frieze and stockings, and the decreased earnings of those who work in England owing 
to the conversion of arable land to grass and the introduction of machinery. 

102. The labourers in the Castlereagh Union, though better off than those in the 
Westport Union, frequently live in ill-constructed and dilapidated houses, and suffer 
from want of employment. The fact that 40 • 1 per 1,000 of the population were 
migratory labourers in 1892, and that 17 • 3 per 1,000 emigrated prove that there is 
not sufficient employment in the union to support the population. Unlike the West- 
port Union, there are both landlords and farmers who give regular employment and 
perquisites in addition to wages. 

Clothes are usually purchased in the town of Castlereagh. The people seem more 
educated than those in the Westport Union. Although it is of frequent occurrence to 
find cattle in the houses the custom is not so general as in the Westport Union. 

During the past 20 years the condition of the labourers and peasantry has improved in 
the following particulars : — Wages have generally increased by Is. a week and in some 
cases by 2s. or 3s. ; the prices of food and clothing are considerably cheaper, material 
reductions have been made in rents, there has been a large increase in the number of 
stock, and the people have improved their dwellings, though there are no Union 
Cottages, and but few built by landlords. 

Still taking things as they are, the Wife of a herd, who is much better off than a 
labourer, said to me, “ It is tight work to live, it is just scraping along,” and I feel 
sure that this generally describes the position of the labourers in this district. 

103. The labourers in the Skibbereen Union are in much the same position as those 
in the Castlereagh Union, but they have the advantage of Union Cottages and also the 
assistance of the mackerel fishery in the spring and autumn, which possibly may be 
one reason for there being no migration to English or Scotch farms. It is cer- 
tainly the case that many of the small holders do not exist solely on the produce of 
their holdings, and that they receive considerable sums from their relations and friends 
in America. 

The cottages are about the same as those in the Castlereagh Union, but 153 good 
cottages have been built by the guardians. It is not uncommon to find live-stock in 
the houses, though none are kept in the Union Cottages. Clothes are usually bought in 
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Skibbereen. The diet of the people usually consists of potatoes, fish, bread, butter, 
tea, and milk. In many parts there are numbers of illiterates. 

During the last 20 years wages have increased by 3s. a week, and in some cases 4s. ; 
cottage accommodation has improved owing to the operation of the Labourers’ Acts, 
and in addition the improvements I have noticed in the Castlereagh Union have also 
taken place in this one. 

104. The position of the labourers in the Delvin Union is generally much superior to 
those in the other three Unions. This is not because the rate of wages is higher, but 
because work is much more regular, perquisites are more frequently given, and 
cottages are far superior, as the ordinary houses of the country are better built, and 
no cattle are kept in them, and because good cottages have been erected by both 
guardians and landlords. Further the land is much more productive. 

There is no migration to England and Scotland, and the number of emigrants from 
the county have been decreasing the last six years. In 1892 they were only 8 • 7 per 
1,000, or about half the proportion of those from the other three unions. 

The chief diet of the people is bread, potatoes, bacon, eggs, cabbage, butter, 
stirabout, tea, and milk. Education is more advanced than in any of the other unions. 

During the past 20 years wages have risen between Is. and 3s. a week, cottage 
accommodation has greatly improved, owing to building being undertaken by both 
guardians and landlords, in many cases rents have been reduced, and there has been a 
large increase in the number of stock in the county. 

105. A comparison between the position of the labourers in the districts I visited in 
Ireland and that of those in the eastern counties in Norfolk and Suffolk may be of 
interest. 

In all the four Irish Unions a man regularly employed on a farm earns about 22 1. a 
year. His house may cost him Is. or Is. 6cZ. a week, with quarter to half an 
acre of land, on. which he keeps a pig and fowls, and grows potatoes and vegetables. 
In some cases he may get perquisites such as the grass of a sheep free, or cheap turf, 
or perhaps a cottage free. 

I will now take the worst position as far as I can ascertain it of a man in the 
Swaffham Union of Norfolk, that is one who loses time in wet weather, gets no piece- 
work, perquisites, or a garden, and pays a high rent for his cottage : — 

£ s. d. 

48 weeks at 11s.* - - - - - 26 8 0 

4 weeks’ harvest - - - - - 7 10 0 


£33 18 0 

£ s. d. 

Less Is. a week lost by wet weatherf - 2 12 0 
Rent for cottage at 2s. a week with no 
gardenj - - - - 5 4 0 

7 16 0 

£26 2 0 

It will thus be seen that the Irish labourer after paying his rent of Is. a week has 
19Z. 8s. in cash and gets potatoes and vegetables from his garden, and also the profits 
from his pig and fowls, while the English labourer has 26Z. 2s., and has to buy his 
vegetables. 

I will now take the position of the labourers on the Earl of Longford’s estate at 
Pakenham Hall, Westmeath, as being the most satisfactory of any who came under my 
notice in Ireland, and compare it with that of those in the eastern counties in England 
who are regularly employed on farms or estates where no time is lost through wet 
weather, where piece-work is given, and where good cottages with gardens are let at a 
moderate rental. 

Two of the Earl of Longford’s men, aged 35 and 50, earned in 1892, 25/. 3s. 9 d. and 
22/. 0s. 4 d. The former was paid 10s. a week and the latter 8s. to 9s. 4 d., and they 
both have free turf. They were each absent from their work for 12 days in the year 
on their own business, otherwise they lost no time. They both have excellent cottages, 

* When I visited this district in August 1892 the current rate of weekly wages was 12s., but I understand 
it has since been reduced to 11s. 

+ Labourers usually put their possible losses from wet weather at Is. a week during the year. 

X Allotments of one eighth of an acre are let about half a mile from the town of Swaffham at a rental not 
exceeding 21. an acre. The Union is generally very fairly supplied with them. 
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-with pigstyes and outhouses, and a rood of garden. The former has m addition 1 aoie 
and I roods of meadow, and pays 31 5s. for house, garden, and land; the latter has imiit 

3 acres 1 rood, and pays 31. 10s. for house, garden, and land. Both these men have T ., „„„„„„ 

the grass of a cow at 21. 12s. (value 51.), and they could if they chose keep more at the 

Sa ?now give the annual earnings in 1892 of labourers employed on large farms m the 
Thingoe Union, Norfolk, and Swaffham Union, Norfolk, when wages were 12s. a 


Employer. 

District. 

Annual Earnings. | 

Rent of Cottage. 

Garden. 

Mr. Jillings (the Marquis of Bristol’s 
property). 

Mr. G. King - 

Mr. R. Burrell - 

Lord Amherst of Hackney 
Mr. Oldfield - 

Mr. Clark ----- 

Little Saxham (Suffolk) - 

Gazeley (Suffolk) 
Westley (Suffolk) 
Didlington (Norfolk) 
Ashill (Norfolk) - 
Swaffham (Norfolk) 

362. to 452. 2s. 

362. 14s. to 
42 2. 7s. 
442. 17s. 3d. 

39 2. 

39 2. 

402. 

Is. a week 

j Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. 

I About 2s. a week 

j 22. 2s. to 42. 10s. 

| a year. 

■it. to 42. 10s. 

22. 12s. to 32. 

20 rods to i acre. 

15 to 20 rods. 
20 rods to £ acre. 
Up to i an acre. 
10 rods to j- acre. 



' 



It will thus be seen that the Bnghsn laoourers are muon »»» ou, ““ 

doubt Lord Longford’s labourers make considerable profits from cattle, pigs, and fowls, 
which they either keep on the land they rent with their houses, or on Lord Longford 

^ Now 8 an English labourer in the eastern counties in the position I have described, 
with an income of 261. 2s. a year after paying for his cottage, thinks himself 
badly off, and so he is, but it is interesting to consider how an Irish labourer on 221. or 
231. out of which he has to pay 52s. for rent, can support a wife and family. 

The Irish labourer does it in this way. He eats a cheaper class of food spen 
little or no money on drink * and dresses worse. He also keeps live stock and poultiy, 
has often the advantage of cheap or free turf, and probably m many cases gets help 

fr °Th(f Tdvahtag'e of live stock and poultry to a labourer with a family can be illus- 
trated by referring to the case of one of Lord Longford s ploughmen. This man mud 
one of his boys earn 13s. 6 d. a week, which represents a yearly income o : 311 i 12s riter 
pavino- 3L 10s. rent for an excellent house and two or three acres of land. His family 

consists of his wife and eight children, making ten to clothe and feed. 

It will be seen that the earnings of this man and his boy come to considerably moie 
than the earnings of most labourers, and yet he says “ Last year we did not make 
■< both ends meet, and if it had not been for our cow, pigs, and hens we could not have 
“ done. If a labourer has a family he could do with 4 or 5- acres on which he could 

“ keep cattle, and this would be an advantage.” 

If* In addition to higher wages, the labourers want what is the next most important Neces»; y 
consideration to them, better houses. Districts already overburdened with rates 


No. of Licensed 

No. of Persons to j 

Houses. 

each Public-house. 

1 

1 118 

316-8 

107 

350-2 

120 

237-0 

38 

246-4 


Westport - - - 

Castlereagli - 

Skibbereen - - ■ 

Delvin - 

Mr. Horne, B.M., ™ wTathe' Castlebar Union, and, though drinking is somewhat 
on tbeTncSe ye^th? locality will compare favourably as regards sobriety with perhaps any other in Ireland 
Th??s notTecause the people cannot afford it, for many of them can, and people who really want dnnk wi 
■M Ut unless tlmy are hermetically sealed. I attribute it to the temperance societies estabhshed by clergy of all 
it it unles y thod of deal in" with drunkards I introduced when I came here. If a person 

denominations, f dmits t l, e offence, and submits a certificate from his clergyman that he has taken 

summoned fo i drun . adjourned from 6 to 12 weeks, and if he keeps his pledge for that period he 

t le pledge, ‘ n‘ ,c If j ie breaks it, and a second offence is proved against him, he is fined the 

he^ol oLt^his plan is working fairly well, and has helped to reclaim some 

drunkards.”_ j, 

o 78370. 
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probably cannot afford to be further impoverished by building cottages, but they can, 
without much additional expense, put in motion the machinery they already possess 
and make the existing houses more habitable (see paragraph 81). 

Supervision could be exercised over the building of houses, representations could be 
made as regards repairs, and regulations could be framed forbidding cattle, pigs, and 
poultry to be kept in the dwellings. Pools of stagnant manure water in front of 
cottages, bad drains, and offensive heaps of refuse in towns could be removed. 

I ventured to say in my English reports, and I say so with much greater emphasis 
as regards Ireland, that there should be a periodical Government inspection of the 
houses, because there no public opinion is brought to bear on sanitary matters. Local 
bodies and their officers may be biassed in their decisions or hampered in the per- 
formance of their duties by many considerations and influences, financial or political ; 
and I think that until the supervision of sanitary matters is undertaken by the 
Government the houses of the people in the Westport, Castlereagh, and Skibbereen 
Unions must remain as they are for an indefinite period of time. 

107. The condition of the people has improved in the last 20 years in the following 
particulars* : — 

1. Wages have increased between Is. and 4s. a week. 


2. The prices of food and clothing are considerably cheaper. Hence the labourer 
buys more expensive food and dresses better. 

8. Cottages have slightly improved in the Castlereagh Union ; have improved to a 
greater degree in the Skibbereen Union owing to the erection of Union Cottages, 
and have materially improved in the Delviu Union owing to cottage building 
both by guardians and landlords and to regulations excluding cattle. 

4. W ork is less arduous, owing to the introduction of machinery, to the better class 

of implements now used, and to the working hours being more defined to fixed 
limits. 

5. Education is said to have considerably improved, though a large proportion of 

the people are still illiterate. f 

6. Rents of holdings have in many instances been considerably reduced.^ 


* The valuation of the four unions in 1871 and 1891 was as follows : — 



Onto. 

1871. 

1891. 


Westport and Newport - 
Castlereagh - 

Skibbereen - - - - , 

Delvin - 

£ 

43,746 

71,740 

45,619 

53,011 

£ 

44.195 
73,067 

47.196 
53,061 

f Proportion per Cent, of Illiterates of Persons aged Five Years and upw 

aids. 


County. 

1881. 

1891. 



Mayo ----- 

44-8 




Roscommon - 

27-3 




Co. Cork .... 

28*8 




Westmeath - 

23-4 

16'6 



tt Note. Sir Thomas Brady writes : — “ As regards the education of the people, there is no doubt it has 
“ improved very much of late years. I look, however, upon the whole system as erroneous. The head is 
“ crammed in many cases like a parrot, while the hands are left neglected. It is, to my mind, lamentable to 
<( SG p “ie present generation of boys brought up ns they are without any technical education ; and, indeed I 
might add, girls also, I speak of the general system of national education.” 

j In mauy cases material reductions in rent have been made on estates in the Westport and Delvin Unions. 
As this subject appeared to be somewhat outside the scope of this inquiry I did not pursue it, but it has a 
bearing on the condition of those labourers who are either small holders or then - sons. 
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X. — Conclusion. 


The 
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108. In concluding this report I must refer to the very great assistance I received Conclusion, 
from landowners, clergy, land agents, farmers, and also labourers, who, as these page 
will show, readily provided me with facts and figures. Their cordial co-operation, so 
necessary for the purposes of this inquiry, was the more necessary in my case because 
I was a stranger to them and to the country ; and if they or others should think that an 
Irishman, and not an Englishman, would have better understood the characters and 
customs of the people, I trust that they will, at any rate, believe that I undertook this 
inquiry with the earnest desire of approaching every question without considerations 
of class, party or creed. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Arthur Wilson Fox, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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Note. — The following evidence of the Irish Poor Law Inspectors in 1869 and of Professor Baldwin, an 
Assistant Commissioner appointed by the Royal Commission on Agricultural Interests (Richmond Coin- 
mission), 1879-1882, to make local inquiries, will be of interest, as it refers to the condition of the labourers 
as far back as the year 1849, in the unions I visited in 1893. I have extracted this from the memoranda 
prepared for the Royal Commission on Labour by Mr. William C. Little, Senior Assistant Commissioner : — 


Evidence of Poor Law Inspectors, 1869. 


Poor Law Inspector. 

District. 

Evidence. 

Dr. Rougham - 

Belmullet to Claremorris ; Manor- 
hamiltou to Ougliterad. 

(Includes Westport Union.) 

I have to state that the wages of agricultural labourers 
have doubled since 1849. 

Dr. Hill 

Longford to Dunshauglilin ; Oldcastle 
to Mountmelick. 

(Includes the Delvin Union.) 

During the last 20 years the rate of wages in the 
Delvin Union has been doubled. The average in- 
crease in wages of agricultural labourers in the 12 
unions in my district, taken collectively during the 
last 20 years, has been a little more than 50 per cent. 

Dr. Horsley ... 

Listowel to Skibbercen ; Kanturk to 
Castletown. 

(Includes the Skibbereen Union.) 

Within the last 20 years the wages of agricultural 
labourers have been fully doubled throughout my 
district generally ; but in some localities this increase 
has not exceeded 75 per cent. 

These localities are on the seaboard of the unions of 
Skibbereen, Skull, Bantry, and Castletown. 

Dr. Brodie 

Boyle to Parsonstown ; Bawnboy to 
Gort. 

(Includes the Castlereagh Union.) 

I beg to report that the present rate of wages for 
agricultural labourers in my district is about double 
what it was 20 years ago. 

Formerly 6 d. or at most 8 d. was the usual rate; now 
a good labourer in regular employment earns about 

Evidence of Professor Baldwin, Assistant Commissioner (Richmond Commission), 1879 to 1882. 

Professor Baldwin, Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Chief Inspector of the Government 
agricultural schools and model 
farms in Ireland. Has made in- 
quiries in every part of Ireland. 

If you take all Ireland, the average wages of the agri- 
cultural labourer would not be more than 7.v. a week, 
including everything. It varies in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns. 
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SUMMARY REPORT. 

APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX TO SUMMARY. 

1. Annual earniDgs and current rate of wages of all classes of labourers in the four Unions. 

2. Rate of weekly wages on certain properties and farms in the Castlercagh, Skibbereeen and Delvin Unions, 

from 1873 to 1893. 

3. Actual hours of work in summer and winter. 

4. Table showing comparative pecuniary positions of the four Unions. 

5. Table of population in 1871, 1881, and 1891 in the four Unions. 

6. Number of emigrants from Roscommon, Westmeath, Cork and Mayo from 1880 to 1892. 

7. Classification of emigrants in 1891. 

8. Number of houses in the four Unions in 1841 and 1891. 

9. Persons engaged in agriculture in 1891. 

10. Livestock in the four Unions in 1891. 

11. Increase or decrease in livestock and poultry in Roscommon, Westmeath, Cork, and Mayo between 1882 

and 1891. 

12! Cultivation of the four Unions, proportion per cent, under crops, marsh, mountain, &c. 

13. Cultivation of the four Unions, extent under crops, marsh, mountain, &c., in statute acres. 

14. Cultivation of the four Unions, description of crops in 1891. 

15. Cultivation of the four Unions, produce of crops in 1891. 

16. Number of holdings in the four Unions, and their size in statute acres. 
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APPENDIX 


Annual Earnings and Current Rate of Wages 


— 

Westport Union, Co. Mayo. 

Castlereagh Union, Cos. Roscommon, and Mayo. 


Classes of 
Labourers. 

Ordinary ^ labour 
ol a farm. 

Daily or Weekly rate 
of Wage. 

Annual 

Earnings. 


Daily or Weekly rate 
of Wage. 

Annual 


Summer. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

1 Winter. 

Earnings. 


ls.0d.tols.8d. 
a day or Is. to 
ls.^Sd. with 

a day or iod 
to Is. with 
food. 

201. to 23/. or 
about 15/. with 

Afew of Lord John 
Browne’s best 

27/. by tailing 
piece-work. 

Is. 0<Z. to 2s. - 

Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. 

20/. to 23/. - - 

On some eslates 
where wages 
are up to 12s. 

32/. CaU ea ' n 


Odd wen • 

ls.0d.tols.8d. 
to Is. 3d. with 

Is. 2d. to Is. 8d. 
a day or iod. 
to Is. with 

food. 

See ^summary 

It is impossible 
to obtain the 
annual earnings 
of oddmen. 

Is. 0 i. to 2s. oi- 
ls. with food. 

Is. 3d. to Is. Od. 


These annual 
earnings^ are 

supplied by 
farmers and 
odd men. 

Ploughmen 

12s. a weok 

12s. a weok 

31/. -Is. 

There arc very 
few ploughmen 
m the Union. 
They have 

regular em- 

sX"“ 

perquisites. 

10s. to 12s. and 
perquisites. 

20/. to SO/, and 
perquisites. 

There are very 
few ploughmen 
employed. 

Cattlemen, yard- 
men, and carters, 

[ (Carters) Os. to 
| 10s. a week. 

(Carters) Os. to 

(Cartels) 23/. to 
20/. 

only employed 
ou estates. 

Cattlemen and 
yardmen 10s. 
to 12s. a week. 

( Cattlemen and 
yardmen 10s. 

20/. to 31/. - - 

These men are 
only employed 
on estates or 
large farms. 

Hired men (living 
in farmhouses). 



SZ. to 12/., lodg- 
ing, food, and 
washing sup- 
plied. 


— 

— 

10/. to 16/. lodg- 
ing, food, and 
washing sup- 
plied. 

— ' 

Hired boys (living 
in farmhouses). 



0/. to 8/., lodging, 
food, and wash- 
ing supplied. 

These wages are 
paid to lads 
between 14 and 
18 years. 


£ 

8/. to 12/., 
lodging, food, 
and i washing 

Tlieso wages arc 
|)aid to^lads 




Bet ween 25/. and 
40/., chiefly 

paid in kind. 
See Westport, 
Appendix A. 4. 

These figures do 

any profits the 
herds make 
from their land, 
sheep, cattle. 



Between 30/. and 
80/., chiefly 
paid in kind. 
NecCastlereagh, 
Appendix A. 3. 

These figures do 
not include 

any profits the 
herds make 
from their land, 
sheep, cattle, 
Ac. 

Women. • 

About 4s. Od, 
a week. 

About ^11'. Cd. 

’ 

are very seldom 
employed. 

Is. a day. 
Girls^M. to 

Is. a day. 
Girls, ^ 8 d. to 

— 

Women and 

girls are very 
seldom em- 
ployed. 


F ,voek. 

Froin^ 5s. a 

— 

— 

Gd. to 8<Z. a 

Od. to 9d. a 
day. 

— 

— 

Stewards - 



Lord John 

Browne’s head 

100/. a year, a 
house, 5 statute 
acre of land 

and the keep of 

another pro- 
perty valued 
paid partly in 
cash and kind, 
at 30/. 

There are four 
stewards in 
steward on a 
small place gets 
about 30/. a 
year, a house, 
land, generally 
the keep of a 



One steward 

near Castle- 
reagh 90/., a 
bouse, the grass 
and fuel. 

There are 10 
stewards in the 
Union. Their 
wages generally 
vary from 50/. 
to 90/. 
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I. 

of all Classes of Labourers in four Unions. 


Skibbereen Union, Co. Cork. 

Dolvin Union, Co. Westmeath. 

Daily or Weekly rate 
of Wage. 

Earnings. 


Daily or Weekly rate 
of Wage. 

£X> 


Summer. 

Winter. 

Summer. j Winter. 

8s. to 10s. a weel 
or 6s. with food 

8 s. lo_9s. a week 
with food. 

20/. to 23/. or 
about 15/. with 
food. 

— 

8s. to 9s. a week 

7s. 6 d. to 9s. a 
week. 

20/. to 22 /. on 
farms. Up to 
27/. on estates. 

On some estates wages 
are up to 10s. a week. 

Os. to 12s. a week 

8s. to 9s. - 


I could obtain no reli- 
able information as 
to the annual earn- 
ings of odd men. (See 
Summary, par. 63, and 
Skibbereen, par. 42.) 


Is. 2<Z. to Is. Oil. 

22/. to 30/. - 

These ligures are based 

plied by various wit- 
nesses, seo Dclvin par. 

10s. to 12s. and 
perquisites. 

10s. to 12s. and 
perquisites. 

About 25/. to 30/. 
and perquisites 

These men often get 
cottages with gardens 

9s. to 11s. and 
n perquisites. 

9s. to 11s. and 
perquisites. 

Betwocn 23/. and 
27/. and perqui- 

There are not many 
ploughmen employed. 
They often get free or 
very cliean houses 
with land and turf 

Cattlemen about 

Cattlemen about 

About 26/. - 

These men are only 
employed on estates 
or largo farms. They 
often get cottages 

Cattlemen 8s. to 

Carters 9s. and 
perquisites. 

Cattlemen 8s. to 

Carters 9s. and 
perquisites. 

Cattlemen 24 /. to 
33/. and perqui- 

21/. io 23/. and 
perquisites. 

These men are only 
employed on estates 
or large farms. They 

houso g with e 'innd and 
turf free. 

— 

— 

10/. to 14/. lodg- 
ing, food, and 
washing sup- 
plied. 


‘ 

— 

ing, food, and 
washing sup- 
plied. 

— 



21. to 10/., 

lodging, food, 
and washing 
supplied. 

' 

A boy who has just 
left school is paid 
21., and his wages 

rise to 10/. up to 18 
years of age when 
they get men’s wages. 



7 Z. to 10/.. 

lodging, food, 
and washing 
supplied. 

Thcso wages are paid 
to lads between 14 
and 18 years of ago. 




There are no herds in 
this Union. 



Bet ween 20/. a nd 
80/. See Del- 
vin. Appendix 

Thasc figures do not 
include any profits 
the herds mako from 
their land, sheep 
cattl &e. 

About Is. a day 

About Is. a day 

— 

Women and girls are 
very seldom em- 
ployed. 

About Is. a day. 
Girls 10 (Z. a 
day. 

About Is. a day. 
Girls 10<Z. a 
day. 

— 

Women and girls are 
very seldom em- 
ployed. 

Between 4s^ Oil. 

Between 4s. 6 d. 
and^7s. 0 d. a 

— 

— 



_ 

— 



One steward 

near Skib- 

bereen gets 58/. 
10 s. a ^year, a 

coal, 2 lbs. of 
butter a week, 
and as much 
milk and pota- 

requires. 

There are six stewards 
in the Union. 




The Earl of 
Longford’s ste- 
ward gets 120/., 
a bouse, vege- 
tables, and 

potatoes, and 
some dairy 

produce. 

There are 19 stewards 
in the Union. I un- 
derstand that their 
salaries usually vary 
from 50/. to 100/. 
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Tiie 

AGRICUL- 

TURAL 

Lviiouree. 


APPENDIX 2. 


Rate of Weekly Wages on certain Properties and Farms in the Oastlereagh, Skibbereen and 
Deivin Unions from 1873 to 1893. 


Years. 

Roscommon. 
Oastlereagh Union. 
Mr. Sandford’s Property. 

Co. Cork. 
Skibbereen Union. 
Mr. Jonas Jones’ Farm, 
Drombeg. 

Westmeath. 

Deivin Union. 

Earl of Longford’s Property. 

1873 

7s. per week. 

4s. and house and garden 
free 

7 s. 0 d. per week. 

1874 

7s. „ 


7s. 6d. ,, 

1875 

7s. „ 


7s. 6d. 

1876 

7s. „ 


7s. 6 d. 

1877 

7s. „ 


7s. 6 d. „ 

1878 

7s. „ 


7s. 6tf. 

1879 

7s. „ 


7s. 6J. „ 

1880 

10s. to 12s. „ 


7s. 6 d. „ 

1881 

10s. to 12s. „ 



1882 

10s. to 12s. „ 


7s. 6d. „ 

1883 

10s. to 12s. „ 


7s. 6d. 

1884 

10s. to 12s. „ 


7 s'. 6d. „ 

1885 

10s. to 12s. ., 


7s. 6 d. -, 

1886 

10s. to 12s. „ 

6s. „ ,, 

7s. 6d. 

1887 

10s. to 12s. „ 


7s. (id. ., 

1888 

10s. to 12s. ., 


7s. 6 d. 

1889 

10s. to 12s. „ 


7s. 6 d. „ 

1 890 

10s. to 12s. „ 

8s. 

8s. to 10s. „ 

1891 

10s. lo 12s. „ 

8s. 

8s. to 10s. „ 

1892 

10s. lo 12s. „ 

8s. 

8s. to 10s. „ 

1893 

10s. to 12s. „ 

8s. 

8s. to 10s. „ 


Note . — The wages on Mr. Sandford’s property, Castlereagli, and the Earl of Longford’s, Deivin, are higher 
than those paid on ordinary farms. 

With reference to the rise of wages during the past 20 years in the Westport Union, Lord John Browne 
writes : — “ There being, properly speaking, no agricultural labourers in most of Mayo, the sons of small 
“ tenants act as such, particularly in those times of year (chiefly spring and harvest) in which there is any 
demand for agricultural labourers. The wages paid at these times vary a good deal, according as the 
“ weather is wet or dry, but are frequently 2s. to 2s. 6 d. a day. But as there are no large or even middle- 
“ sized tillage farms in Mayo, this is too limited in extent for us to be able to deduce from it any regular scale 
“ of agricultural labour prices. 

“ Wages at other limes of year have risen about Is. a week during the last 20 years, and may be put now 
“ at 8s. or 9s. a week. 

“ I do not think, therefore, that the table you wanted could be made out for Mayo.” 

For perquisites and allowances given to the Earl of Longford’s men see Deivin, par. 46. 


APPENDIX 3. 


Actual Hours of Work in Summer and Winter in the Four Districts of Inquiry by Mr. Wilson Fox. 


Description of Labourers. 

Westport Union 1 
(County Mayo.) i 

Oastlereagh Union 
(Counties Roscommon 
and Mayo.) 

Skibbereen Union 1 
(County Cork). j 

Deivin Union 
(County Westmeath.) 

Ordinary labourers (including 

10 to 11 hours. 

Summer Hours. 

| 10^ hours.* 10 to 104 hours. 

10 hours* 

the regular staff of a farm, 
whether cottagers or hired 
men, and also odd men). 

74 to 10 hours. 

Winter Hours. 

| 74 to 10 hours.* | 7 to 10 hours. 

74 to 10 hours* 


• In the Castlerenffh and Deivin Unions employers frequently complain that men come an hour or more late to their work in the mornings. 
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APPENDIX 4. 


Table showing comparative pecuniaiy positions of the Four Districts of Inquiry by Mr. Wilson Fox. 



Population 
per 100 
Acres (ex- 
cluding 

Poor Law 
Valuation 

Amount 
spent per 
Head on 

] Number 
Valuation of con- 

Number 
of mi- 
gratory 

Expenditure 
in Wages on 
Relief Works 
1891. 

Money 

advanced 

under 

Seed 

Supply 

Act. 

Unions. 

barren 

Mountain 

Marsh). 

Population 
in 1891. 

Outdoor 
Relief in 
1892. 

Districts. 

1892 

(official 

returns). 



£ s. d. 


i 

s. d. 1 


£ s. d. 

£ 

Westport 

17-3 

1 3 8 

0 8.V 

2 6 I 24 

1,521 

17.3G5 0 0 

8,100 

Casllereagh 

241 

1 19 0 

1 4»- 

8 10 2 

1,501 

174 2 9 

4,000 

Skibbereen 

28-7 

1 13 2 

2 5 

8 2 G 

None 

3,260 0 0 

7,333 

Delvin - 

12-5 

5 15 3 

3 5 

14 4 | None 

Ho™, 

No™, 

Hon. 


The 

AGRICUL- 

TURAL 

Labourer. 


APPENDIX 5. 


Table of Population in 1871, 1881, and 1891 in the Four Districts of Inquiry by Mr. Wilson Fox. 


Poor Law Union. 

Population 
in 1871. j 

Population 
in 1881. 

Population 1 
in 1891. 

Decrease 

between 
1871 and 
1881. 

Increase 
per cent, 
between 
1871 and 1 
1881. 1 

Decrease 
per cent, 
between 
1881 and 
1891. 

Increase 
per cent, 
between 
1881 and 
1891. 

Births over 
Deaths 
1881 to 
1891. 

Castlereagh - 

43,616 

43,442 

1 37,474 

1 -37 

0 

13-7 

0 

3,933 

Delvin 

11,789 

10,742 

9,365 

1 8-8 

o 

12-7 

0 

280 

Skibbereen - - - 

31,385 

32,280 

28,450 

0 

2-85 

11-8 

0 

2,45$ 

Westport 

40,827 

40,974 

37,381 

0 

•36 

■ 8-7 

0 

1 

4,383 


Compiled from the Census Tables. 

APPENDIX 6. 

Number of Emigrants from the Counties of Roscommon, Westmeath, Cork, and Mayo, for i860 to 1892. 



Classification of Emigrants in 1892. 


Counties. 

Total. 

Humber of 
Population. jj m j„ ra „ts 

Proportion 
of ! 

nnmarried 
Males. 

Proportion 
of Males 
under 25 
Years of 
Age. 

Propor- 
tion of 
Females to 1 
total 

Number of 
jEmigrants. j 

Proportion ! 

of 1 
unmarried 
Females. | 

Proportion 
of Females 
under 25 
Years of 
Age. 

Cork 

7,586 ' 

173 

49-4 1 

1 

896 

49-8 

506 

801 

49-8 

Mayo 

3,726 

170 

42-4 

92-3 

76-2 

57-6 

89-8 

85'0 

Roscommon - 

1,903 

166 

476 

96T i 

50-1 

52-4 

86-9 | 

51-2 

Westmeath - 

566 

8-7 

53-7 

85-5 j 

44-2 

46-3 

69-4 j 

42-7 


Compiled from the Emigration Statistics (Ireland), 
o 78370. G 
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APPENDIX 8. 

The Number of Houses in the Pour Districts of Inquiry by Mr. Wilson Fox, in 1841 and 1891. 

Agricul- 


TURAL — j 

Labourer. 

Unions. 

1841. 

1891. 

Proportion 
of Persons to 
inhabited 
Houses in 
1891. 

Decrease 
per cent, of 
Houses be- 
tween 1841 
and 1891. 

Inhabited, 
uninhabited, 
and building. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabited. ' 

Building. 1 

Total. 

Gastlereagh 

10,782 

7,180 

172 

4 

7,356 

5-2 

31-9 

Delvin - - , 

3,712 

1,967 

150 

12 

2,129 

4-2 

42-8 

Skibbereen 

10,039 

4,746 

289 

18 

5,053 

5'9 

49-7 

Westport - - i 

14,521 

6,509 

282 

6 

6,797 

5-7 

53-25 


Taken from the Census Tables. 


APPENDIX 9. 


Persons engaged in Agriculture in 1891. 


Poor Law 
Unions. 

Grazier. 

Parmer’s 
Grazier’s Sob, 
| Grandson, 
Brother, 
Nephew. 

I Farm 

Bailiff. 

Agricultural j shepherd , 

ass? 1 

Farm Servant 
(Indoor) . 

Others | 

engaged in or 
connected 
with Agri- 
culture. 

General 

Labourer.* 







„ | „ , r „ 1 

M V. 

v. ! 

M. P. 

Castlcreagli 

4,503 1,022 | 

1,045 

~ 

10 

- 

4S2 | 40 lOti 7 


2 - 


Delvin 

811 237 

421 | 

- 

19 1 

- 

007 I 20 i 43 — 

160 5 

- - 

137* — 

Skibbereen | 

2,365 ! 324 

1,107 

- 

0 

- 

74t 20 — — 

274 50 

9 1 

451* 12 

Westport - 

4,2-10 i 734 

1,689 


4 

1 

828 32 92 2 

683 75 

12 — 

409* | 10 


* Probably some of these are agricultural labourers. 
Taken from the Agricultural Statistics (Ireland). 


APPENDIX 10. 
Livestock in 1891. 


Poor Law Unions. 

1 Horses. 

Mules. 

Asses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep j 

Pigs. | Goats. Poultry. 

Castlereagh - 

2,028 ' 

647 

3,934 

34,082 

33,190 

10,677 3,616 156,125 

Delvin ... 

2,306 

80 

695 

18,771 

30,325 

3,160 1,353 55,603 

Skibbereen - - - 

3,463 

35 

918 

30,250 

17,923 i 

10,211 1,302 ' 93,279 

We9tport - - - 

3,742 

18 

2,363 

30,842 

77,598 

5,027 ! 904 107,465 


Taken from the Agricultural Statistics (Ireland). 
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APPENDIX 11. 

Increase or Decrease in Livestock and Poultry in the Counties of Roscommon, Westmeath, Cork, and 
Mayo, between 1882 and 1891. 


The 

Agricul- 

tural 

Labourer. 


Counties. 

Increase or 
Decrease 
since 1882. 

Horses. 

Mules 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Pigs. 

Poultry. 

Roscommon - 

1882 - 
1891 - 

9,131 

11,159 

10,189 

12,213 

102,109 

124,502 

133,502 

196,305 

11,043 

14,787 

II 

450,723 

500,083 

Increase 

Decrease 

1,966 

2,024 

22,393 

62,803 

4,744 

449 

49,360 

Westmeath 

1882 - 
1891 - 

11,191 

13,286 

5,075 

5,324 

101,481 

108,189 

118,307 

157,488 

6,670 

7,717 

22,398 

19,487 

281,186 

294,250 

Increase 

Decrease 

2,095 

247 

6,808 

39,181 

1,047 

2,908 

13,064 

Cork - 

1882 - 
1891 - 

51,389 

55,449 

12,738 

15,540 

383,284 ,257,897 
417,581 416,423 

21,202 

24,551 

171,636 

147,439 

1,108,132 

1,125,955 

Increase 

Decrease 

4,090 

4,802 

34,297 158,526 

3,349 

24,195 

17,823 

Mayo - - 

1882 - 
1891 - 

18,050 

16,732 

22,810 

25,842 

162,361 

174,977 

225,519 

351,343 

5,987 

8,979 

62,277 

53,316 

632,486 

751,992 

Increase 

Decrease 

1,318 

3,032 

12,616 

125,824 

2,992 

8,961 

1 19,506 


Compiled from the Agricultural Statistics (Ireland). 


APPENDIX 12. 


Proportion per cent. Ruder Cultivation of tie Tour Districts of Inquiry by Mr. Wilson F 


Poor Law Unions. 

eluding 

Meadow 

Or,, 

Fallow. 

Woods 

Turf Bog. Marsh, j 

Barren 

Mountain 

Water, 

Roads, 

| Fences, 
&c. 

Castlereagh - 
Delvin - 

Skibbereen - 

Westport - - - - 

1 21-2 1 
20-6 ! 
1 19-2 
6-0 

51-6 | 
63-9 
54-5 
39-5 

•1 i 
• 

•1 

•1 

ii ; 
2-6 1 
I'll 
•3 

I 

17-5 

69 

2-5 

11-7 

3-4 i 

1- 3 

2- 7 1 
7-8 

13 

•3 

14-3 

29-6 

3- 8 

4- 4 

5- 6 
5-0 


Taken from the Agricultural Statistics (Ireland). 
APPENDIX 13. 

Cultivation of the Four Districts of Inquiry by Mr. Wilson Fox. 
Extent under Crops, &c., in Statute Acres. 


Poor Law Unions. 

Crops, in- 
cluding 
Meadow 

Clover. 

Grass. 

Fallow. 

Woods 

and 

Planta- 

Turf Bog. 

Marsh. 

Barren 

Mountain 

Land. 

Water, 

Roads, 

Fences, 

&c. 

Total. 

Castlereagh - 
Delvin - 

Skibbereen 
Westport 

Acres. 

34,737 

15,305 

22,118 

20,696 

Acres. 

84,420 

47,505 

62,713 

136,796 

Acres. 

150 

14 

43 

355 

Acres. 

1,824 

1,941 

1,379 

1,149 

Acres. 

28,606 

5,107 

2,882 

40,421 

Acres 

5,483 

970 

3,093 

26,887 

Acres. 

2,077 

226 

16,470 

102,232 

Acres. 

6,271 

3,261 

6,327 

17,385 



Acres. 

163,568 

74,329 

115,024 

345,921 


Taken from the Agricultural Statistics (Ireland). 
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The 

AGRICUL- 

TURAL 

Labourer. 


APPENDIX 14. 

Cultivation of the pour Districts of Inquiry by Mr. Wilson Fox. 
Description of Crops in 1891. 





Corn, I 

leans, and Pease. 





Other Crops. 





Hay 

only. 


Poor Law Union. 

1 

f 

5 

1 

M 

i 


i i 

' Oh 

3 

1 

Turnips. 

1 

'it 

|i 

jjs) 

Carrots and Par- 

l| 

Vetches. 

! 

Other Green Crops. 

& 

| 

1| 
|i • 
I'll 

| 

1 

| 

s 

Castle- 

Ros- 

2-1 






8,589 

8,044 

1,050 

118 

0 

394 

14 | 

30 


10,007 


1 1,513 

14,508 

34,737 

rough. 
Dclvin - 

West- 

27 

3,370 

L 


20 


3,427 

1,054 

910 

150 


105 


10 

405 j 
149 

3,013 


1,574 

7,291 

15,305 

Skibbo- 

Cork- 

1,105 

*758 

01 

i 

111 


6,039 

4,883 

1,790 

003 1 

4 

510 

119 

23 

150 

8,088 

- 

3,003 

4,988 

22,111 

Westport 

M.,o 

91 


18 

•t 


1 

0,501 

0,513 ' 

” 


2 

SOS 

5 


n 

7,502 

0 

441 

6,123 

20,696 


Taken from the Agricultural Statistics (Ireland). 


APPENDIX 15. 

Cultivation of the Four Districts of Inquiry, by Mr. Wilson Fox. 
Produce of the Crops in 1891. 



APPENDIX 16. 

Number of Holdings in the Four Districts of Inquiry by Mr. Wilson Fox, and their size in 
Statute Acres. 

Not exceeding — 


Poor Law Unions. 

1 Acre. 

-5. | 

-15. 

-30. 

-50. 

-100. 

-200. 

-500. 

Above 

500 

Total 
Number 
of Hold- 
ings. 

Castlereagh - - - 

283 

779 

3,080 

1,714 

429 

191 

116 

66 


6,665 

Delvin ... 

319 

303 

359 

358 

212 

147 

99 

54 

11 

1,862 

Skibboreen 

183 

156 

554 

854 

740 

524 

114 

20 

0 

3,125 




Hi,UO | 


„,4 

3M 




6,164 


Taken from the Agricultural Statistics (Ireland). 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


AGIUCCL- 

Labocbbr. 


To Geoffrey Djiage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 


I. — Introduction. 


Westport, County Mayo, Ireland, 
March 15th, 1893. 
ur to 

report upon the condition of the t w 
in the Westport Union of Mayo. 

2. My inquiries occupied me for a period of about 
five weeks, commencing the 10th of February. This 
was a longer period than I spent in any of the districts 
I had previously visited in England, but, owing to the 
great size of the union* and the absence of railway 
communication, I found my task by no means a light 
one. 

3. I obtained the information contained in this 
report in the following manner : — 

I drove to nearly every part of the union, and inter- 
viewed a great number of small farmers mid labourers, 
either in their houses, or at work on the land. 

Although I cannot speak too warmly of the friendly 
way in which I was everywhere received by the people, 

I am bound to say there was a tendency, particularly 
in the poorer districts, on the part of some to underrate 
their financial position, and I think this was due to the 
fact that they had the idea that I should be able to 
procure them work, or in some way to benefit them if 
their cases were considered to be bad. At the same 
time it is quite apparent that in many districts the 
people are extremely poor, and that their life is one 
long struggle for existence. 

I also carefully inspected a number of cottages m 
various parts, and while doing so I had ample oppor- 
tunities of gaining information from the inmates. 

Through the courtesy of the chairman of the board 
of guardians, Mr. P. J. Kelly, I was given the oppor- 
tunity of attending a meeting of the board, where I 
met representatives from all parts of the union. 

At the following villages I held meetings, which were 
numerously attended by the inhabitants : — Murrisk, 
Lecanvy, Kilsallagh, and Drummin. (Appendix D.) 

Among those from whom I obtained information I 
would especially mention Lord John Browne. Sir Thomas 
Brady, the Rev. Bernard McDermott, Administrator 
Westport; Mr. R. Powell, agent to the Marquis of 
Sli°'o; Mr. Larmine, agent to the Earl of Lucan; 
Captain Thompson, agent to Mr. Mitchell Henry ; Mr. 
Livingstone, Westport ; Mr. Horne, R.M. ; M r. Thomas 
O’Donel, Newport ; Mr. R. Lynch, of the Local Govern- 
ment Board; the Rev. P. O’Connor, P.P., Achill ; and 
the Rev. W. Joyce, P.P., Louisburgh. 
f 4. The union is situated on the west coast of Mayo, 
and consists of 31 electoral divisions, comprising 
345,920 acres, with a valuation of 41,1951. 19s. It 
extends on the coast from Tulligan Bay on the north to 
Killary Bay on the south. On the north-east it is 
bounded by the Belmullet Union and Ballina Union, 
on the east by the Castlebar Union, and south-east by 
the Ballinrobe Union. 

5. The district is purely an agricultural one, there 
being practically no other industries except a little 
fishing on the coast. The only large employer of 
labour in the union is Mr. Livingstone, of Westport, 
who is extensively engaged in the importation of 
American flour and Indian corn. He has a regular 
staff of about 80 men, besides which he gives con- 
siderable employment in carting goods and unloading 
vessels. . . 

Before the growing of corn was given up in this 
country, Mr. Livingstone bought large quantities of 
grain in the district, which he ground in his mills, 

• In 1885 tlio Newport Union, consisting of 11 electoral divisions, 
was amalgamated with the Westport Union. (See appendix A. 1.) 


now closed, as are also his large corn granaries at 
Westport Quay. 

As the three principal landowners are non-resident 
there is little or no employment given by them in the 
district. 

Between 1850 and I860 there was an extensive linen 
trade, and nearly all the people grew flax and made 
linen, which they sold in the Westport market. They 
also made considerable quantities of flannel frieze and 
stockings for sale. These industries have now almost 
entirely died out. 

6. The principal market town of the union is West- Markets and 
port. The market day there is on Thursdays, and is fairs - 
chiefly held for the sale of cattle, sheep, pigs, potatoes, 

and vegetables. 

There are also numerous fairs for the sale of live 
stock and agricultural produce. Westport, Achill 
Sound, and Mulranney each have 12 fairs in the year. 

At Ballycroy there are six, and four at both Louisberg 
and Argower. 

7. The north part of the union is mountainous, and Description 
there is also a great deal of bog land. In the centre ot ,mion - 
to the east of Achill there is a considerable quantity 

of grass land. South-east of Westport there is both 
grass and tillage, and the soil is a good clay. South- 
west of Westport along the coast of Clew Bay as far 
as Louisberg, the laud is very poor and thickly popu- 
lated. The neighbourhood is mountainous, and com- 
prises Crough Patrick, which reaches the elevation of 
2,510 feet. 

In the south the soil in the cultivated districts is 
clay, but there are large areas of bog and mountain 
land. Several of these mountains reach an elevation 
of between 2,000 and 2,500 feet. 

The scenery, especially along the coast, from which 
views of the many bays, islands, and headlands, and 
also of the Connemara and Mayo mountains can be 
obtained, is magnificent. 

8. The principal crops grown in the district are Crops, cattle 

potatoes, oats, and turnips. (Appendix A. 12.) “ nd 8 ,eep ' 

Most of the small holders grow about an acre to an 
acre and a half of potatoes which provide the principal, 
article of food for the family, and it becomes apparent 
in travelling through this district what a serious state 
of things a failure in the potato crop must produce. 

In the hilly districts there is a mountain breed of 
cattle, and in the low lands crosses of shorthorns and 
polled Galloways. 

The sheep in the mountains are Scotch black-faced, 
and in the other parts Border Leicester and their 
crosses. (Appendix A. 15.) 

9. The average farm of the countryman maybe put Sine of 
at 12 acres (Irish), though there are many smaller.* armB ' 


* The Earl of Lucan has on his estate 584 tenants, occupying land at 
rents under ol. a year, and 2(1-1 at rents between Hi. and l»f. ' The size of 
the holdings are from 2 to (i Irish acres. [Their ’ — " 


to 34 English acres 
the right to graze ai 
annum. 

The following are 
property:— 


7,840 squa 
i about equal 
■ tenant has 


le sizes of the holdings on the Marquis 
a (Irish) 401. 


Over 200 , 

In many parts the tenants have the right t< 
amount of cattle on common land or mountains, sou uuui a posiuoi 
no means ascertained by the knowledge of the size of his holding. 

Note .— In Youngs Tour in Ireland the following passage a) 
referring to Westport in August 1776 “ They plough all with 
“ four in a plough, directed by a man walking backwards, who to 
them move forward strikes the beasts in the face. Young colt 
harrow with by the tail. They pluck their geese alive every 
Lord Altamont mentioned, descriptive of Mayo husbandry, A 
Parliament to prevent them pulling the wool oil their sheep by 
burning their com, and ploughing by the tail.” 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR : 


B.— I. 
Westport. 


Pauperism. 


Ratos. 


Congested 


There are about 180 grazing farms between 200 and 
3,000 acres, and there is one in the south, rented by 
Mr. Houston, of 50,000 acres. (Appendix A. 14.) 

10. The principal landlords in the district are the 
Marquis of Sligo, the Earl of Lucan, and Sir Roger 
Palmer, who own respectively in tho county of Mayo 
about 115,000 acres, 81,000 acres, and 60,000 acres. 

11. In 1891 the population of the Westport Union 
was 37,381 persons. (Appendix A. 1.) Between 1881 and 
1891 the population has decreased from 40,974 to 
37,381, being a decrease of 3,593 or 8'8 per cent., 
although the excess of births over deaths was 4,383. 
The parish of Achill increased between 1851 and 1881 
from 4,950 to 6,732 persons, or 36 per cent., but in 1891 
had decreased to 6,235, or 7‘38 per cent. 

From 1851 and 1881 the population of the county of 
Mayo decreased from 274,499 to 245,212, or 10 G6 per 
cent., and had further decreased in 1891 to 219,034, or 
P65 per cent. 

Between 1851 and 18.91 tho males in the county of 
Mayo decreased from 133,264 to 107,498, or 19'3 per 
cent., and tho females from 141,235 to 111,536, or 2T03 
per cent. 

12. Tho number of indoor paupers in 1891 was 201, 
and of those in receipt of outdoor relief 114. The 
avorago number of paupers in tho workhouse for the 
year ending September the 29th, 1892, was 159. 

13. The valuation on which the rato is struck is 
44,1951. The rates vary in the different electoral divi- 
sions from 6d. to 6s. in the pound, In six electoral 
divisions they are between 2s. and 3s. in the pound ; 
in three they are between 3s. and 4s. ; and in three they 
are 'ootween 4s. and 6s. in the pound.* 

Tho number of holdings in tho union at and under a 
valuation of 41. is 3,068, or 49 '7 per cent, of the total 
number. 


14. It will be seen from the preceding paragraphs that 
many parts of the union are extremely poor. Of the 31 
electoral divisions 23 are scheduled as congested. (Ap- 
pendix A. 1.) Section 36 of the Act for the improve- 
ment of the congested districts in Ireland (1891) thus 
defines a congested district 

“ Where at the eommoncomont of this Act more than 
20 per cent, of the population of a county, or in the 
case of tho county of Cork of either riding thereof, 
live in electoral divisions of which the total rateable 
value, when dividod by tho number of the popula- 
tion, gives a sum of loss than one pound ten shil- 
lings lor each individual, those divisions . 
shall form a separate county (in this Act referred 
to as a congested district county).’’ 

Now, in the Westport Union, the proportion of the 
valuation to each person is about 1Z. 2s., and so if the 
union was considered as a whole, it would all come 
within the definition laid down in section 36. 

Mr. P. J. Kelly, the chairman of the board of 
guardians, is of opinion that the Congested District 
Board should not always proceed on the basis of taking 
electoral divisions as tlio area for determining whether a 
locality should come within the definition of section 36 
but that in some eases smaller areas should bo chosen! 
Under the system now adopted, he says that sometimes 
very poor districts, which ought to be scheduled as con- 
gested, do not come within the Act, because a small and 
more prosperous part of the electoral division in which 
they aro situated, is the means of excluding the division 
when considered as a whole, from the operation of 
section 36. 

Mr Kelly is also of opinion that when calculating the 
rateable value of the division for the purposes of the 
Act, that the non-residential holdings should not be 
taken into account. 

By referring to Appendix A. 2, it will be seen that the 
poor law valuation per head of the population in Mayo 
is very low when compared even with that of other 
counties in which there are congested districts.f 

I he Congested Districts Board have recently under- 
taken many practical operations for permanently im- 
ptov.ng the condition of tho people. Those set oat 
at length m their interesting report for 1893. 


averaged in tho lut five yrars •>!«. S3? Wei h ° OOUn * lr CeSa ’ wluch $*» 

for 

Mstu Th0 total “ un,ber 0f COmmon i0x0 ^ ** Btegrt 


These operations have included the employment of an Tns 
instructor to teach the people the best Bystem of culti- A ?pJ, C11 ' 
vating plots or portions of the holdings ;* experiment- Labocrk,, 
ing in planting trees on the west coast to ascertain if — 
waste land could be profitably turned to account ; im- 
proving the breeds of livestock by bringing stallions, 
bulls, rams, and boars into the district ; and improving 
the quality of the poultry by introducing some useful 
breeds. 

Also the board has recently purchased an estate in 
the county of Galway for 7,500 Z., in order to divide some 
grazing lands among the occupiers of some neighbour- 
ing small holdings. They have also paid great attention 
to the development of the fishing industry, both with 
regard to the fresh and cured fish trade. With this object 
the board subsidised seven trained crews to instruct 
some of the Connemara and Arran people in the manage- 
ment of large boats and nets, for the purchase of which 
the board is willing to make loans to suitable persons ; 
and to demonstrate to the local fishermen what earn- 
ings might be theirs if the industry was skilfully carried 

On the north and north-west coasts 15 stations are 
cither opened, or are about to be opened, for the curing 
of fish for the English and Scotch and American mar- 
kets. Moreover, instruction in net mending has been 
arranged for in certain centres. 

The board, with a view of developing or stimulating 
industries have advanced money to certain enterprises, 
namely, the Foxford Spinning Factory, Mayo, the Bal- 
laghadereen Knitting Factory, Mayo, and the Skibbe- 
reen Dairy Company, County Cork. For the purpose of 
providing a market for goods in congested districts, 
the board have agreed to make a grant for that 
purpose. 

An agency for the sale of goods is to be instituted in 
Manchester, and the board are attempting to stimulate 
the factory and cottage industry of the making of 
shirts and underclothing by sewing machines ana hand 
sewing, and also to develop the manufacture of home 
spun tweeds. 

The board are also undertaking certain works in 
South Connemara, such as building piers, landing 
stages, bridges, and making roads, and they are 
anxious to commence other works of a similar character, 
if they can obtain a sufficient sum of money. 

15, Under the Seed Supply Act (1890) the Board of Potato Seed 
Works advanced in 1891 8.900Z. to the union, of which Ru PPb' Act, 
they spent 8,1002. and refunded 800Z. 

The first instalment of 4.050Z. was due on August 1st. 

1892, and of this sum the board of guardians paid 
2,808Z. The second instalment and the balance of the 
first will all be due on August 1st, 1893, amounting in 
all to 5.292Z. 

The Board of Works have threatened to impound the 
rates by April 1st, 1893, owing to the nonpayment of 
the first instalment. 

It will be seen in paragraph 19 that the electoral 
divisions of Achill and Ballycroy owe 2.554Z. of the seed 
rate, and as the rates in Ballycroy North, Ballycroy 
South,- Achill, and Corraun Achill are respectively 
3s. 6'cZ., 4s., 5s., and 6s. in the pound, the prospects of 
obtaining the balance due from these districts do not 
seem very bright. 

16. Extensive relief works, rendered necessary by the Relief 
partial failure of the potato crop, were undertaken in " -01 ' lis ' 
various unions on the west coast in the latter pitrt of 

1890 and in 1891. In the Westport Union a great many 
works were opened, and for a period of 22 weeks, com- 
mencing February 28, 1891, an average of 384. persons 
employed on them per week, involving a total expendi- 
ture of 17,365Z. on wages. 

These works comprised making, repairing, fencing, 
and draining roads, building bridges, making and 
repairing piers, making boat slips and landing steps, 


* Tho Annual Report for i89S says:— “We believe we are not 
‘ he i act in , s y in ? that throughout the congested districts 
tonn' t 8 lf M”' UCe 0 t “ e farms might be increased from one third 


1. Agricultural development. 

2. Forestry. 

3. Breeding of live stock and poultry. 

4. Sale of seed potatoes and seed oats. 

5. Amalgamation of small holdings. 

«. Migration. 

8 ‘ El sllil 'S aiKi matters subservient to f 

9. Weaving and spinning. 

10. Any other suitable industries. 
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aii-1 deepening the bed of rivers, &c. Many of these 
undertakings, and especially those connected with the 
improvement of roads, have greatly added to the con- 
venience of travellings in the district. 

In addition the construction of the railway under 
the Light Railways Act from Westport to Achill 
Sound, a distance of 28 miles, has been the means of 
giving a great deal of employment, to which I shall 
refer hereafter in paragraph 19. 

17. The Labourers Acts have never been put into 
operation in this union. 

No doubt the fact of there being scarcely any married 
men who earn their livelihood exclusively by agricultural 
employment is one reason, though there are doubtless 
many persons who come within the definition of an 
agricultural labourer [49 & 50 Yict. c. 59. s. 4.] 

But oven assuming there was a desire for cottages on 
the part of those qualified to rent them, which there is 
not, probably because the people prefer remaining in 
their present cabins to paying rent for cottages, the 
question whether the already over-burdened rates could 
bear this additional expense, seems doubtful in the 
extreme. 

18. The emigration from Mayo to America is very 
extensive, and it is the exception to find a family in 
the Westport Union from whom no member has emi- 
grated, or who at any rate have not relations who have 
done so.* 

It seems that when one member of a family has gone 
others, attracted by the account sent home . of high 
wages and the prospect of a successful life, soon follow, 
and are frequently enabled to do so through the gene- 
rosity of those already in America, who send tickets 
over for the passage from England. There is no doubt 
that large numbers could not afford to go without this 
assistance, for the parents and relatives at home often 
find it difficult to provide the necessary outfit for the 
intending emigrauts.f 

The fidelity, loyalty, and generosity displayed by 
those who have gone towards those who remain cannot 
but command both admiration and respect. It is 
the most common occurrence to find that sons and 
daughters, some of whom are mere children, are 
regularly remitting from America money to clear the 
debts at the village shop, to buy a cow, or to pay the 
rent for the holding, which is neither sufficiently large 
or productive to support the family. (Appendix B. 1.) 

Nearly all the young women emigrate from the 
Westport Union, and in consequence it is difficult to 
get domestic servants, and almost impossible to find 
women to work at agricultural employment. Out of 
the 3,726 persous who emigrated from Mayo in 1892, 
2,147 or 57 • 6 per cent, were women, and of those women 
1 ,927 or 89 ■ 8 per cent, were unmarried. Of these 1,927 
unmarried women 1,733 or 85 per cent, were under 25 
years of age. 

A great number of the girls who emigrate find 
employment in mills or factories, while some take 
situations as domestic servants, and others become 
dressmakers. 

I interviewed one young woman of 21 years of age 
who had recently returned from America to see her 
friends. She had been employed as a cook in America 
since the age of 15, and was earning 18s. a week and 
her board and lodging. She informed me that girls 
could always find situations either in service or in 
factories, without difficulty. In the factories she said 
that girls earn 7J dollars a week, ar.d up to 10 dollars 
a week by piece-work. 

This girl, in her well-fitting cloth dress and jacket, 
looked strangely out of place in the small cottage where 
I found her, and she herself said that her home sur- 
roundings seemed very poverty stricken after her 
experiences in America. 

Of the 1,579 men who emigrated from Mayo in 1892, 
1,459 or 92'3 per cent, were single, and of these single 
men 1,111 or 76‘2 per cent, were under 25 years of age. 

It is commonly said that the country is being drained 
of its best young people, but unless some other industry 
than agriculture can be found for the young men and 
women who are growing up, it is difficult to see what 
alternative they have. When the members of a family 
reach a certain age, it becomes obvious that the holding 
which might support two persons cannot support eight 
or nine, and to obtain any employment at home is 
practically an impossibility. 


* In 1892 the number of persons who emigrated from Mayo was 3,726, 
or 17'0 to every 1,000 of the population. 

t The guardians, though they might apply the rates for this purpose, 
nro generally unwilling to do so. 
o 78370. 


Manufactories there are none. Fishing does not B.— I. 

appear to be an industry by which a living can be Wkstpobt. 
made at present. Agricultural employment is scanty, 
partly because there are but few farmers whose holdings 
are large enough to require extra labour, and partly 
because most of the large farmers have reduced their 
tillage land to a minimum quantity on account of the 
impossibility of growing corn at a profit. 

Many a young man I met told me that his ambition 
was to emigrate, as it was impossible to better his 
position in Ireland, and that it was only the want of 
funds which prevented his doing so at once. It would 
certainly seem better for them to do so, and thereby to 
get the chance of earning a good livelihood in America, 
than to remain in Mayo insufficiently fed, insufficiently 
employed, and learning .habits of indolence from their 
enforced idleness.* 

19. The principal islands oil' the coast comprised in Islands, art - 
the union are Achill, Clare, Innisturk, and Inishbiggle. eription of. 

Achill Island (35,235 acres), which is now joined to 
the mainland by a bridge, contains about 4,677 inhabi- 
tants. The parish of Achill, which is partly on the 
mainland, contains 6,235 persons. 

The people there are engaged in agriculture and 
fishing. f Nearly all the able-bodied men and unmar- 
ried women leave Achill for England and Scotland 
between April and July to work on farms, many of 
them remaining away for nine months in the year. 

(Appendix 0. III.) Thus Achill is in reality the winter 
quarters for labourers employed on English and Scotch 
farms. During the winter months the island contains 
far more people than it can possibly support, and their 
one cry is “employment,” which in such a place is 
practically impossible to obtain. 

In the spring of 1891 Achill and Ballycroy received 
about 2,945£. worth of seed potatoes, payable in two 
instalments on August 1st, 1892, and August 1st, 1893. 

Of the first instalment they only paid 396Z-, leaving duo 
on August 1st, 1893, 2,554Z. 

Some of the people have emigrated to Australia, 
but a great many men and women have gone to 
America. The great hope for the future of Achill and 
the surrounding country lies in the railway from 
Achill Sound to Westport, now within a near prospect 
of completion, undertaken on the advice of the Right 
Hon. A. J. Balfour, when Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

By means of this railway this over-populated and 
isolated corner of the country will be enabled to com- 
municate with the outside world, and the fishing in- 
dustry, which I understand from Sir Thomas Brady may 
have a future if harbours are built and suitable boats 
obtained, will have an accessible market at Westport, 
and indeed all along the line to Dublin, and from 
thence to England. Again the men and women who 
go to work on English or Scotch farms will be saved 
a weary tramp of over 30 miles to Westport, while 
greater facilities for reaching this spot, so beautiful as 
regards scenery, and so attractive as regards sport, 
may increase the number of tourists and visitors, 
whose presence will bring both money and employ- 
ment. 

The construction of this railway in the last two years 
has given a considerable amount of work, not only to 
some of the Achill men, but to those all along the route 
between Achill and Westport. This has been very 
highly appreciated by the people and has proved a 
great boon to them. It has also had the effect of 
driving up agricultural wages in the district, and of 
giving employment to many who would otherwise have 
gone to England or Scotland. 

Clare Island (4,120 acres) contains 101 inhabited 
houses, and a population of 557 persons. The! and 
there appeared to be very poor. The inhabitants are 
engaged in agriculture and fishing. They have about 
20 boats and canoes, but few nets of any value. I was 
informed by Mr. Flynn, late rate collector, and also by 
the people themselves, that they could not exist 
without the harvest money they make in England and 
Scotland, J and what their relations and friends send 


* Between May I. 1851, and December 31, 1892, 136,754 persona cmi- 

e ed from Mayo Of these 62,787 were males and 67,987 were females. 

average population during these years was 247,761, and the total 
number of emigrants to the average population was 52 '8 per cent. 

t Mr. J. Salt informs me that the holdings on the Achill Mission 
Estate vary from 1 acre to 20 acres, but that the average size of the 
holdings is 4 acres. 

t Mr. Flynn tells me that about 45 men go to Scotland every year 
and about five to England. No women go. The Rev. P. Molloy , I'. P., 
writes from Clare Island : " My idea is that our land difficulties, which 
" are many and complicated, ought to be settled by the Government, and 
“ our people encouraged to look more to the sea for support than they 
" have done. If our young men would take to fishing instead of going 
'■ to England and Scotland, they would do much better.” 
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B. — I. from America.* (Appendix 0. IV.) The people spin 

We stpo rt. y ie i r woo ] t ss,n cl make their blankets, friezes, and 
flannel's. 

Potato seed to the value of about 170L was advanced 
to Clare Island under tlie Seed Supply Act, 1890, of 
which they have repaid only 25 1 . 

Innisturk Island, 9 miles from the coast (1,445 acres), 
contains 1 24 inhabited houses and 21 families, or a 
population of 137 persons. The people live i>y agricul- 
ture ,an.d fishing, and on the money they receive from 
those members of their families who are iu America. 
Thoy have nine boats and seven canoes. The holdings 
vary in extent from 5 to 12 acres of tillage, but there is 
a considerable quantity of common. The land looks 
poor and unproductive. 

As the islanders have to row their cattle 9 miles to 
Roonah Point, and drive them from thence 13 miles to 
Westport. Market, they are carrying on farming 
operations under considerable difficulties. 

Inishiiiggie Island, o(f Achill, belongs to the Aoliill 
Mission, and contains about 637 acres. There are 
30 holdings upon it, comprising 140 acres, and the 
population is 135. The people are engaged in agricul- 
ture and also collect winkles, which are sent in great 
quantities to London. Some of them go to England 
and Scotland for harvest. 

Achillbcg (330 acres), oft' the extreme south point of 
Achill Island, has a population of 113 persons. 

There arc also 31 other islands in Olew Bay, whose 
total population amounts to 493 persons, the number of 
inhabited houses being 103. 

Description 20. In describing the different classes of farm 
>-r labourers labourers employed it is difficult to give an accurate 
«mp oyo . impression how few labourers in the ordinary sense of 
the word there are. Throughout this large union there 
are very few farms, or properties where men, regularly 
employed all the year round iu agriculture for wages, 
are to be found, except the hords.f 

This is chiefly due to the fact that very little of 
the land is now under tillage owing to tho impossibility 
of glowing corn at a profit and the country is divided 
between small farms or holdings of from 2 to 20 acres, 
and grazing farms sometimes of a considerable size. 

There thus being hardly any farms with a sufficient 
amount of tillage land to regularly employ a staff of 
labourers all tho year round, the tenants of small 
holdings, or their sons, are called in to work by the day 
when labour is required. These men are only too 
anxious for the opportunity of such work, as many of 
them cannot live on the produce of their own holdings, 
and have either to look to what they can earn by 
working occasionally as labourers in Ireland, by going 
to English or Scotch farms for some portion of the 
year, or to what they can get from their friends and 
relatives in America. 

The different classes of labourers employed are as 
follows : — The herds, who look after both cattle and 
sheep. These men are by far tho best paid of any, and 
in fact are much more comfortably off than numbers of 
the small holders. A good deal of responsibility 
attaches to their work, for they are frequently put in 
charge of a distant farm and sometimes do not see 
their employer for a long period. 

Tho ordinary labourers, who are, as I have already 
stated, usually small holders or their sons, and whose 
employment, especially in tho winter time, is very 
irregular. 

Also there are a few ploughmen and carters, and on 
one or two properties stewards who supervise the men’s 
work, and have the general management of the farm. 

There are also a few hired men and boys who live and 
board in the farm-houses. 


people in Clare Island could not live if thcr 
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Farmer, grazier, son, grandson, brother, ] 
nephew. 

Faria bailiff . 

Agricultural labourer, cottager 
Shepherd 


Others connecte 
t General laboui 
t Note . — Probably sc 


i agriculture 

turned under this heading 


Practically ho women are employed.* All who can 
be spared from home either go to America tf> work in 
factories, or to become servants, or else go to work on 
farms in Scotland for several months in the year 
between the spring and au tumn. 

I did, however, visit a few places where women are 
employed. Mr. Vesey Stoney’s steward informed mo 
that he sometimes lias 14 or 15 working in June, July, 
August, and September. Their work chiefly is to cut 
turf, spread and carry it, pick potatoes, collect seaweed, 
and help in the harvest. 

There is but little employment for boys, there being 
no weeding or other light work such as is frequently 
found for them in an arable country. 


II. — The Supply op Labour. 

21 . The supply of labour is amply sufficient for all 
requirements, as in fact it greatly exceeds the demand. 
Wherever I went I heard the same story that the lack of 
employment was one of the greatest disadvantages from 
which the wholb countryside was suffering. I believe 
that five out of six of all the men I interviewed from 
Ballycroy in the North to Leenane in the South asked 
the question : “ Will the Government find us employ- 
ment F ” 

But this great desire for employment does not arise 
because there are agricultural labourers in the ordinary 
sense of the word seeking for work, but because the 
country is populated with a peasantry the bulk of whom 
are attempting the impossible, namely, the support of 
themselves and their families, usually large ones, on 
holdings of an insufficient size, frequently composed of 
unproductive land and often rendered the more so by 
their inability to farm it properly. These men are 
therefore farming under conditions which in many 
cases render it impossible for the holding to be a selt- 
supporting business, and any number of them, or their 
sons, are ready and willing to add to their means of 
support by working for wages on a farm, on a railway, 
on relief works, or at any other kind of employment 
that may happen to turn up. 

Of course the fact that hundreds of men throughout 
the Westport Union spend from three to nine months 
in England for the purpose of earning money there is 
the best proof of the impossibility of obtaining employ- 
ment at home. 

In a few districts I heard complaints that labour was 
rather difficult to get when hay harvest was in full 
swing, and higher wages have sometimes to be given to 
extra men in consequence ; but at this particular period 
a great number of men and women are away in Scotland 
and England, and those who remain are all anxious to 
get in their own hay. 

22. There certainly has been a decrease in the supply 
of labour in the last 10 or 15 years, as the population 
has considerably lessened, owing to so many young men 
and young women going to America. (Appendix B. 1.) 
However, tli is decrease has not affected the employers, 
who, owing to the lowness of prices, have of late years 
been keeping as much land as possible in grass, and for 
the same reason have been economising in the labour 
they employ as far as possible. 

It is assuredly not surprising to find the young men 
and young women leaving a district, where, at the best, 
they can but eke out a hard arid uncomfortable exist- 
ence in squalid homes and on unproductive land, for 
a country which affords them both higher wages and 
brighter prospects. It is sometimes asserted that if the 
people could obtain land they would remain in Ireland 
and earn their livelihood by cultivating it. If this be 
the case, the Irish people are different to the English, 
who, in the counties I reported on, are rapidly develop- 
ing a distaste for the monotony and laek of excitement 
of agricultural life. But 1 am inclined to think that 
the Irish and English people are taking the same view, 
for in Ireland, as iu England, the majority of the em- 
ployers agree that the men take less interest in agricul- 
tural work than formerly, and certainly the majority of 
the young men I interviewed, who had expectations of 
going to America, informed me that they would seek 
work in the towns rather than in the country. 

23. As mentioned in the previous paragraph, a great 
many employers say that the men do not work as well 
as formerly. Others, however, take a contrary view, so 
no general rule can be laid down. (Appendix B. 2.) 


* The w ves and daughters of small holders very frequently work on 
their own land. In the summer and autumn when so many men are 
away in England and Scotland, the care of tile holdings is frequently 
left to the women entirely. 
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Probably the emigration of so many active young men 
to America, which is draining the district of numbers of 
the best labourers, and the fact that many of the younger 
men who remain take but little interest in agricultural 
employment, are reasons which justify the adverse criti- 
cism of the employers. 

24. To compare the capacity of labourers in one dis- 
trict with that of those in another is a very difficult 
matter, because it is almost impossible to find a standard 
whereby to test it. It is said in Ireland, as in England, 
that the men who are well-fed are most capable of work, 
and employers frequently state that when a man returns 
from England or Scotland he works much better for a 
certain time than he did before he started, Owing to 
the better food he obtained there. 

The food eaten by the labourers and small farmers in 
the Westport Union is certainly not a diet an English- 
man would care to do a day’s work on, for they eat little 
but potatoes and bread, have no beer, and never see 
beef or mutton from one year’s end to the other. 

The character given to the labourers in the Westport 
Union by two Scotchmen, Mr. M’Donnell, manager to 
Mr. Houston, and Mr. Gray, walking ganger on the 
Achill Railway, is thar, they want looking after, and are 
not inclined to work if left to themselves, though they 
work well under supervision. Lord John Browne’s 
steward, who is also of Scotch extraction, says the men 
in Wexford and Cork do not want so much looking after 
as the men in the west. 

I asked a good many farmers in Northumberland and 
Lancashire, where I was engaged in the autumn of 1892, 
how the work of the Irishmen compared with that of the 
Englishmen, and they generally replied that the former 
Worked as hard as the latter “ at a push,” but that the 
Englishmen were steadier and required less supervision. 
They also considered that the English labourer was the 
best all-round man, but that at certain work, to which 
he has been accustomed, such as potato planting and 
lifting, or using a reaping hook, the Irishman was fre- 
quently the better man of the two. [Appendix B. 3.] 


III. — Conditions or Engagement. 

25. Employment is, as a general rule, very irregular, 
except in the case of herds. There arc scarcely any 
employers who give continuous work throughout the 
year to ordinary labourers. 

I met with one or, two employers who gave their men 
work any day they chose to come, but those were very 
rare instances.* It must, however, be borne in mind 
that there are scarcely any agricultural labourers in the 
ordinary sense of the word in the whole district, and 
that when they arc not working for wages they arc 
working on their own land. 

26. The engagement of ordinary labourers is nearly 
always a daily one. In one instance I found they were 
engaged by the year at a wage of 9s. a week, summer 
and winter. In a few cases the men are engaged by 
the week, “ wet or dry.” 

Herds are usually engaged by the year with a month's 
notice. On one estate 1 visited they had a yearly notice. 

It is difficult to say what is the actual term of en- 
gagement of the hired men who live and board at the 
farmhouses. It is probably intended to be a yearly 
one, as a rule, by both employer and employed, but if a 
man wants to leave at any time or his employer desires 
to get rid of him, neither party seems to make any 
difficulty about parting company. 

27. The hours of work for. ordinary labourers in 
summer are from fi a.m. to 6 p.m., or from 7 a.m. to 

7 p.m. In many places, where the hours are from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., an hour is allowed for breakfast at 9 a.m. and 
an hour for dinner at 1 p.m. or 2 p.m., though the break- 
fast time is’ in most instances only half an hour. 

Where the hours are from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. I found 
that sometimes the men were expected to get their 
breakfast before they came, though this was not always 

28. The hours of work in winter arc generally from 
light to dark. The shortest working hours arc from 

8 a.m. to 4.30 p.m., with an hour off for dinner at 1 p.m. 
or 2 p.m. 



29. Herds who have to attend to cattle and shcop B,— I. 

have no definite hours either summer or winter, their Wkstport. 
duty being to bo with the animals under their charge Hours of 
whenever necessary. herds. 

30. A carter begins work in summer about 6.30 a.m. Hours of 
and leaves off at 6 p.m., but after this he lias to feed and ^rk^of 
clean his horses. In winter his hours are from light to 

dark. His meal hours are the same as those of ordinary 
labourers. Sunday 

31. Ordinary labourers have ho 1 work on Sundajs, but work, 
herds and cattlemen have to feed and look after cattle 

and sheep as usual, and their work is frequently as 
heavy on Sundays as on week days, particularly in 
lambing time and when there is snOW on the ground. 

Carters have to feed their horses twice a day on 
Sundays, and this occupies them about half an hour 
each time. 

The men try to save themselves all the work they can 
by preparing food on Saturday afternoon or evening, 
and when cattle are out in the fields the herds and cattle- 
men often throw down the food for tfiem on Saturday 
night. 


IV. — Wages and Eaknings. 

32. The current rate of weekly wages of ordinary Weekly 
labourers is 9s. a week, though some employers give 

10s.* Frequently men are paid. Is. and sometimes labourers. 

Is. 3d. a day, and given their food as well. 

In winter wages are often 8s. a week, and sometimes 
7s., though some employers pay the samb wages (9s. Or 
10s.) summer and winter. 

33. A carter gets 9s. or 10s. a week, and a plough- Weekly 
mant 12s. or 11s. and a house. Those men have carters°:ui<l 
constant employment, and are engaged by the week. ploughn.ep. 

34. Herds are paid chiefly in kind, and thoir actual Wages of 

wages may be put at from 10s. to 14s. (id. a week. 101 8 ‘ 

If, however, the profits they make from the sale of 
sheep, cattle, and foals, for which they arc allowed free 
grazing, are ascertained, they may be said to be worth 
from 14s. to 30s. a week. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that, a herd in receipt of high wages frequently 
has a son, and sometimes as many as three, helping 
him, and under these circumstances he is no better off 
than a single-handed man, and from a pecuniary point 
of view the sons’ position is not a satisfactory one, as 
they are practically only working for their food and 
clothes. 

I have given several examples of the mode of pay- 
ment in Appendix A. 4. 

35. As previously stated, there are some hired men wagon of 
in the union who live and board a*t the farmhouses, but birod mon. 
they do not seem easy to obtain. Their wages range 

from 81. to 121. with evex-ything found in the way of 
lodging, board, and washing. A few men get 141. Hired 
boys get from 61. to 81. 

The food they are given, of course, depends on the 
position of the farmer who employs them. For in- 
stance, one hired man I met on a wage of 121. a year, 
employed by a large farmer at Leenane, told me he had 
mutton or bacon every day for dinner, and beef or 
mutton on Sundays; while another hired man, on a 
wage of 81. a year, employed by a farmer who rents 26 
acres, lives in a farmhouse little better than a labouroi'’s 
cottage, and scarcely ever sees fresh moat from one 
year’s end to the other, though it must be added that 
he has the same food as his employer. wages of 

36. Boys are paid 5s. or 6s. a week when they first boys and 
begin to work. 

As I have ali'eady stated, women very seldom work 
in the fields for wages. When they do, they are paid 
about 4s. 6d. a week. Piece-work. 

37. Thero is hardly any piece-work in this district 
except at haytime, when mowing is frequently under- 
taken by the piece. 

38. The prices for mowing, of course, depend on mo^igat 
whether the crop is a heavy or light one, but it usually piucc-w< rk. 
varies between 6s. and 8s. for an Irish acre (say 3s. 9 cl. 

to 5s. per statute acre). 

Several farmers who give 6s. an Irish acre tell me 
the men earn 3s. a day in a day of 10 hours' work. 

Lord John Browne’s steward, who gives 8s. for an 
Irish acre and 6s. for an English one, tells me that their 
men earn between 3s. and 4s. 6d. a day of 10 hours. 



ro !•*. a week summer and winter but 
to hire cottages aiu pi id lOs.aweek. 
iirce ploughmen. Their wages are 8*. 
an acre of land and free turf (value 
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39. The ordinary staff of a farm are paid nothing 
extra in haytime and harvest, and they usually get the 
current rate of wage in the summer, namely, 9s. a week 
or 6s. a week and their food. Sometimes these men 
are paid an extra Is. a week at such times, but this is 
the exception. 

Extra men frequently do not receive more than the 
ordinary wages at harvest, that is, 9s. a week, though 
they sometimes get 10s. or 12s. a week. 

Mowers are paid 2s. 6 cl. a day when engaged at day 
work, and when working by the piece can earn between 
2s. 6cZ. and 4s. 6d. a day. ( See paragraph 38.) 

On many farms the mowing extends over many 
weeks, as there is a considerable quantity of hay land 
on the grazing farms. Mr. Burke, who farms 200 acres 
near Clogher, told me that his mowing lasts from the 
middle of July to September. 

40. There are practically no perquisites given to 
ordinary labourers, and they get nothing except the 
current wages. 

On Mr. Houston’s* large farm there are some spade 
labourers, who receive certain payments in kind in 
consideration for their agreeing to work on his land 
at 1«. a day when required and 9s. a week at harvest. 
One of these men told me he only earned 3 1. 18s. in 
cash last year, though in a good year he had earned 9Z. 
or 10Z., and another said that he was only employed 70 
or 80 days in tho year. 

The payments in kind made to herds are in no sense 
perquisites, as they are definitely agreed on between 
them and their employers as part of their remuneration 
for service rendered. 


Overtime. 41. In some places overtime is paid for, though in the 
majority of cases it is not. When men do work over- 
time, that is, more than a working day of 10 or 10A 
hours, they often come rather later the next morning 
as a compensation. 

Mr. Larmine, agent to the Earl of Lucan, informs 
mo that he pays a quarter day’s wages if the men work 
an hour overtime. Lord John Browne’s steward pays 
a quarter day’s wages for two hours’ overtime, 
ptovmoi'ts 42' All along tho coast and also in the islands of 
besides Achill, Clare, and Innisturk, fishing is carried on to a 

agriculture, certain extent, but it is a very general ground of 
complaint that tho people have not sufficient boats or 
nets for tho purpose, and it is constantly asserted that 
if they had, they would be able to earn a much better 
livelihood. 

These complaints were more particularly made to me 
by those living on Clew Bay, and in Clare, and 
Innisturk Islands. 

Those on the coast gather large quantities of sea- 
weed for the purpose of manuring their land. It is 
quite common to see the tillage land thickly spread 
with it. Many of these people collect seaweed for the 
purpose of selling to those who dwell inland. 

Money cau also be earned by making and selling kelp, 
which is made from certain seaweed commonly found on 
the shore. Kelp is used in the manufacture of soap and 
iodine. It, is prepared in the following way : — The sea- 
weed is dried and then tightly packed in a drain dug some 
feet deep in the earth and then burnt. It then forms 
a hard substance of considerable weight. The price 
given for it is from 4 Z. to 44. 10s. a ton.f The sale of 
turf is extensively carried on. A great quantity is 
brought in by the country people in creels or panniers 
on donkeys or horses to Westport on market days. 

Annual 43. The annual earnings of ordinary labourers are 

ordinary ° vel 7 difficult to estimate, as the majority of them work 
labourers. very irregularly, and generally neither employers nor 
employed have any record of the number of days in the 
year they have worked. 

On Lord John Browne’s farm, where the men have 
regular employment, the steward, who went into this 
question for me, told me “that the majority of the 

men do not average more than 23Z a year, though a 
“ few of tho best could earn another 4Z. by piece- 


Mr. Yesey Stoney’s men and those of a few other 
employers who are regularly employed, get about the 
same. 



Mr. R. Powell, agent to the Marquis of Sligo, who 
employs six or eight men himself, tells me that his men 
work three quarters of the working days in the year. 

The earnings of those in irregular employment 
greatly vary, but it must be remembered that’ these 
men when not employed for wages are frequently 
working on their own land or that of their relations, or 
perhaps in England or Scotland for some portion of the 
year. 

I asked three very intelligent young labourers who 
were regularly employed, except sometimes in wet 
weather, how many days they worked in the year, and 
one said he lost a day a week all the year round, and 
the other two said they lost about 60 days altogether. 

In Appendix A. 5 I have given the number of days on 
which two men in irregular employment worked in a 
year for Mr. McKeowan, of Leenane. 

44. The annual earnings of carters vary from 23 Z. to 
26Z.^ Ploughmen’s wages come to about 31Z. (Appendix 

45. The annual earnings of herds may be put at be- 
tween 26Z. and 38/., if their profits on the sheep and 
cattle they graze free and on their land are not taken 
into consideration. But if such profits are estimated 
they may roughly be said to be worth between 40/. and 
80/. a year. It is, however, very difficult Lo estimate 
their profits, as they depend on whether the season is 
favourable, on the luck they have with their animals, 
and on the prices of sheep and cattle, which have been 
extremely low in recent years. (See Appendix A. 4.) 

46. A very great number of men and women go to 
England and Scotland from Mayo to work on tho farms 
during tho year. To say that they go “ harvesting ” by 
no means describes the length of time the people stay 
out of Ireland, for many of them, both men and women, 
begin to go from the middle of March for the purpose of 
putting down potatoes, weeding, and doing the ordinary 
work on the farms, and do not return until after potato 
lifting is over towards the end of November or as late 
as Christmas. (Sec Appendix A. 8, A. 9, A. 10, B. 4.) 

Mr. Tatlow, the manager of the Midland Gieat 
Western Railway, tells me that 17,607 harvest tickets 
were issued by their company from stations in Mayo in 
1892. (Appendix A. 8.) 

Also from Westport Quay in 1892 Mr. O’Malley 
booked by steamer to Scotland 815 persons, three- 
fourths of whom were women, and to England by 
steamer 163 men. (Appendix A. 9.) 

In addition Messrs Alexander Laird and Company, of 
Glasgow, carried 242 harvesters by their steamers from 
Ballina to Glasgow in May and June. 

This makes a total of 18,827 persons who stalled 
from stations and ports in Mayo to England and Scot- 
land in 1892, or 12 7 per cent, of the population of the 
age of 15 years and upwards. [See Summary Report, 
paragraph 14.] 

The women who go harvesting nearly all go to 
Scotland, and are employed there in putting down 
potatoes, thinning turnips, weeding, harvesting, and 
potato lifting. As previously stated the great majority 
of them go by sea from Westport to Glasgow (fare 5s.). 
Several have told me that they dread the voyage owing 
to sea-sickness, and that it is as trying as the whole 
season’s work. 

A boat runs every alternate week from Westport ar.d 
Ballina, but in busy times, i.e., in June and July, extra 
boats are run. A boat also starts from Sligo on certain 
days. The great day for the people in the north part 
of the union to go is June 9th, as they attend the 
Newport Pair on the 8th, where they sell their cattle, and, 
with part of the proceeds, pay for their fares, the re- 
mainder going towards the payment of their debts at 
the shops. 

The women in the Connemara district make an 
earlier start than this, many going about Easter time. 

The men from the Westport Union chiefly go to 
Lancashire and Cheshire, but some go to Warwickshire 
and a few to Northumberland and Yorkshire. I mer, 
several men who worked for farmers in the Gars tang' 
Union of Lancashire, where I was making inquiries in 
November 18D2, and the information I had acquired 
there from the farmers, and also from several Irish- 
men I interviewed, greatly assisted me in dealing with 
the men I met in Mayo. One man was very much sur- 
prised when I showed him a letter from the farm r in 
Lancashire who employed him, giving a detailed 
account of tho wages paid to Irishmen on his farm for 
last year. 

The women who go to Scotland have an advantage 
over the men who go to England in this respect, namely. 
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TjIE f.liafc fclicrc is i sort of system or organisation which 
Agrjccl- enables them to lie sure of work before starting. It is 
TUBAi frequently the custom in Scotland for merchants to buy 
I,.uiour ■ potatoes while still in the ground, also undertaking 
the lifting and carting. To do this they communicate 
with some man in Ireland, called by the people a 
“ gaffer,” and request him to bring over a certain 
number of women. The “ gaffer ” then takes over the 
women, and accompanies them from farm to farm, 
wherever the merchant, who has bought the potatoes, 
requires them for digging and lifting. Thus the women 
are ensured constant employment from start to finish, 
which is, of course, a considerable advantage. They 
have, moreover, the companionship throughout of their 
own friends and neighbours, which is pleasant for 
them. 

There is, however, no such system as regards the 
men, though I did meet one or two farmers, both in 
Northumberland and Lancashire, who wrote to Ireland 
for the men they required, and in one case the money 
for their journey was advanced.* 

But it frequently happens that the men waste some 
days, or even a longer time, in going from farm to farm 
in search of work on their arrival, which involves loss 
of wages, and costs them money for food and lodging 
that they can ill afford. f On their arrival in England 
they often have scarcely a penny in their pockets, and 
a week without employment consequently entails much 
hardship. 

Possibly a labour bureau might lie started in some 
of the big towns in Lancashire, such as Liverpool, 
Southport, Preston, and Lancaster, to which the 
farmers could send, stating the number of men they 
required, and where the Irishmen could go on their 
arrival in England to seek for work. 

But there is another way in which the harvesters 
could be materially helped and that is by advancing to 
those who have no means a sufficient sum to enable 
them to get to England or Scotland. One has only to 
visit some of the small holdings to understand what a 
sacrifice it must entail, in some cases, and what an im- 
possibility it is in others, to find funds to enable two or 
perhaps three out of a family to make the journey. To 
those who start in March or April the question of find- 
ing journey money is especially difficult, for at the end 
of the winter they are in the worst pecuniary situation 
of the year. 

I met several young men who told me they would 
start for England if they had the means. Two of these 
were strong lads who were merely lounging about doing 
nothing, and it appeared to be a very great pity that the 
want of a sovereign or two should prevent such men 
from earning in England what to them is a substantial 

After I left Mayo I was fortunate enough to have the 
advantage of an introduction to Sir Thomas Brady, and 
I then learnt from him that he was deeply interested in 
this subject, and that he had advanced considerable 
sums of money among the poorest classes in Mayo, to 
enable them to proceed to England or Scotland for the 
spring or harvest work. 

“ In this district,” says Sir Thomas Brady, “ I have 
“ frequently lent 1001. to 100 persons, the loan being 
“ repayable in six months, and these have often and 
“ often been repaid long before the time they were due, 
“ and in nearly all cases punctually repaid. The de- 
“ faulters were simply nominal, but all eventually paid 
“ up.” 

Perhaps Sir Thomas Brady’s philanthropic enterprise 
may be the forerunner of some organised system of 
carrying out this excellent work, which without doubt 
must have been of very great benefit to the families so 
assisted. (See Appendix B. 7.) 

In Appendix B. 3 I have given the opinion of em- 
ployers in Northumberland, Lancashire, Cheshire, York- 
shire, and Warwickshire, as to the quality of Irishmen’s 
work compared with that of Englishmen, and the com- 
parison does not seem unfavourable to the former, 
especially when the poverty of their dietary is taken 
into consideration. With the exception of Mr. James 
Pearson’s case (Lancashire), I am not in a position to 
say that the evidence I quote refers specially to Mayo 
men, but as harvesters go from Mayo to all these 
counties, the employers I have named, who are all large 
ones, have in all probability employed some of them. 


the towns anil stand in the market place to be hired by’ the farm bailiffs 


I asked a great number of men how much money they 
could clear by their work in England for five or six 
months, and received replies varying from about 91. to 
15Z. , and from the information I gained in Lancashire, 
I do not think this estimate is far wrong. There are, 
however, men who spend nearly nine months in the 
year in England, and these probably make over 20Z. 
clear. 

I give in Appendix A. 10 the particulars of the 
earnings of two men who live at Mulranney for last 
year, taken from the books of Mr. James Pearson, a 
farmer at St. Michael on Wyre, Garstang, Lancashire. 
It will be seen that their earnings each came to 201. 10s. 
in about 4| months. If the cost of their food is put at 
6s. a week, and it probably does not come to more, as 
it will be seen they are given a Lancashire pie fcwiae a 
day, and if their railway fare (return), 28s., is deducted, 
their net profits are 13/. 8s.* 

If several sons go from the same house, as is fre- 
quently the case, and can each earn such a sum as this, 
their united earnings amount to something considerable. 

In the Glendale Union of Northumberland, where T 
was reporting for the Royal Commission on Labour in 
September 1892, Irishmen are not able to earn so much 
as in Lancashire, as the ordinary staff' of the farm there 
can as a rule do all the neeessary work, except at 
harvest time, though on some farms they do some 
turnip thinning, but after harvest is over there the 
Irishmen frequently go to other districts where the 
harvest is later, or go further south and help at potato 
lifting. In Appendix A. 10 I give the earnings of six 
Irishmen employed on a farm near Wooler, Northumber- 
land in 1892. These men came in June, July, and 
August, and left on October 1st. The most one man 
earned was 11/. 8s. 9 £<Z., and the least was 21. 19s. 5c/. 
They were supplied with lodging and all food during 
harvest, but while they were thinning turnips they had 
to find their own food, but were given skim milk. I am 
unable to ascertain what else these men were able to earn 
that year in other districts. 

In Appendix A. 10 I also give the detailed earnings of 
nine Irishmen employed on a large farm of about 3,000 
acres, in Warwickshire, supplied me by Colonel Eaikes, 
agent to the Marquis of Hertford. It will be seen that 
in 21 weeks nine men averaged 19s. a week, with lodging 
and fuel free, but as some arrived earl er than others, 
they did not all earn the same sum. 

Mr. P. Walker, agent to Lord Wenlock, informs mo 
that near York Irishmen are paid 25s. a week at hay- 
time and harvest, and 1Z. a week for potato lifting. The 
farmer provides lodging. 

The Hon. A. Parker, agent to the Earl of Cadogan, 
referring to Irishmen employed in the neighbourhood 
of Chester, says that they arrive there between March 
and hay harvest and return to Ireland in October and 
November, and sometimes as late as Christmas. 

First class men are paid 15s. per week and 10s. extra 
for hay harvest, and 20s. extra for corn harvest. Second- 
class men get only 15s. a week. Englishmen are paid 
16s. to 20s. a week for hay harvest and 20s. extra for 
corn harvest. 

The Irishmen there have free lodging and are given 
milk night and morning, On Sunday they get bread 
and cheese and a pint of beer each at night. 

A great many of the older men say that in conse- 
quence of the introduction of machinery and the giving 
up of tillage farming, the necessity for the employment 
of so many hands at harvest has been done away with, 
and, for the same reasons, their earnings have been 
considerably lessened. One man who has been to 
England for 30 years, told me that he used tu bring 
back 20/., whereas now he could only bring back 10/. f 

In Cumberland the use of machinery has entirely 
done away with the necessity of employing Irish 
labour. J 


t The Registrar-General stated in liis evidence before tile Royal 
Commission on the hand Acts (Ireland), 1880 : " In 1841 this migration 
•' was common almost all over Ireland, but it is now conffncd almost to 
“ Connaught and Donegal ; in 1841 the migratory labourers were 58,000 ; 
“ in 1884, 14,000 ; in 1885, 13,000 ; ill 1886, 12,000 ;-of these 10,000 were from 
“ Connaught, 7,000 from M ayo alone ; the diminution is said to be owing 
'• to the decrease of tillage in Englnnd, and the increased use of ina- 
" " “as erage earnings of these migratory labourers used to lie 




ii lOf." 


lie, and 5i 


i Mr. Tom F.scott who farms ■ 

land, says My farm of 355 acre . .. 

“ four hired men, two married men. and two women. Before me oc.i- 
“ binder ’ came into use. I employed 10 extra men at harvest, Imt my 
“ self-binder has done away with the necessity for this, and I did my 
" harvest, 100 acres this year with my own staff.” A large farmer in 
Warwickshire writes that he did not employ Irishmen liwt year t 
up his potatoes, as he got them up with a machine, which “ 
cheaper way. 

H 3 
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The girls who go to Scotland also seem able to earn 
a considerable sum in a short time. One of them who 
went there last year from Achill from June to Septem- 
ber, told me she cleared 61. or 71. besides 31. which she 
spent on clothes.* 1 1 seems the general custom of those 
who go to Scotland to buy clothes there out of harvest 
money for themselves and their families. 


V. — Cottage Accommodation. 

■VI. There are scarcely any cottages in the union 
which come within the ordinary definition of a labourer’s 
cottage, that is, a cottage with a small piece of garden 
rented by a man whoso solo oc cupation is agricultural 
employment for wages. I only came across one or two 
instances of the above, namely, where several men on 
Lord John Browne’s farm rent cottages in the neigh- 
bourhood of Westport at KM. a week. 

I have already given the probable reason why the 
Labourers Acts have not been put into operation in this 
Union (par. 17). 

The horde invariably have cottages provided for them 
by their employers as part of their wages, with 
from two to five acres of land usually attached. 

As, however, it is impossible to distinguish between 
the cottages of the ordinary labourer and those of the 
small holder, who frequently works himself for wages, 
1 have given in Appendix A. 1 1 some examples of the 
cottages I saw and examined in various parts of the 
union. f 

48. The houses are frequently scattered in long 
straggling, hamlets, surrounded by a few acres of til- 
lage, but in some places I found them packed closely 
together, presumably one must suppose because human 
beings prefer to live as near their neighbours as possible. 
Spaco certainly appeared to be but little object in some 
of the boggy districts, or on the hill sides where some 
of these hamlets were situated, but, as the people build 
their houses themselves, they choose, within certain 
limits, their own sites. 

49. When the description of one cottage has been 
given it suffices for all, as they usually contain the samo 
accommodation, and are of similar structure. 

They generally belong to the tenants, who, as I have 
pointed out, are their own architects, and are constructed 
of stone, with roofs covered with thatch and turf. 

There is one principal room, generally about 15 x 12, 
with a beamed roof, generally black with smoke from 
the peat fire, which seems to escape into the room quito 
as much as up the chimney. 

In a sort of niche in the wall on the right-hand side 
of the fireplace there is a bed, in front of which curtains 
are often drawn, and in this the father and mother and 
perhaps a child usually sleep. 

At the end of this room and opposite the fireplace the 
cattle frequently live, sometimes two cows and two 
calves, with occasionally the addition of a donkey or a 
horse, a pig or two, and some hens. The floors are 
sometimes stones, sometimes concrete, bnt as often as 
not there is nothing bnt the bare ground. 

A small room used as a bedroom generally opens out of 
the kitchen at the left-hand side of the fireplace. These 
are sometimes as big as 15 X 12, but often far smaller, 
and I havo seen them only just large enough to put a 
bed into. The furniture of these rooms is extremely 
scanty, usually consisting of a few chairs, a table, some- 
times a spinning wheel, and always a dresser upon 
which china and crockery is arranged, and underneath 
which, in the spring time, the geese appear to sit. 

Such a thing as a closet is unknown, and there is no 
drainage whatever.} 

The manure heap is very frequently placed in front 
of the door. The people are either careless of the effect 
or find it more convenient to throw the old bedding and 
manure out of the door on to the heap immediately 
opposite. 



50. The water supply in the country districts is, as a mu' 

rule, pure and plentiful. I heard very few complaints ^'"Ureii. 
on that score.* Water 

51. The ventilation is belter in the houses than might 

be expected, considering that large families are en " 
frequently sleeping and living in one room, which is 
also shared by cows and other animals, but this is 
because the door communicates with the outside air, 
and is so often open, and also because a peat fire is 
almost constantly burning. I do not consider an Irish 
cottage nearly so stuffy as many bedrooms in some 
of the cottages in a Norfolk or Suffolk village. 

52. I have already pointed out that the people chiefly Condition 
own their houses, which they have built on the land ofteiu "v. 
they rent from their landlord. This system, I cannot 

help thinking, has led to a great deal of ill-feeling 
between tenant and landlord, because a man who gets 
into arrears and fails to pay his rent considers it a very 
great injustice that he should be turned out of the 
house he has erected with his own hands,, and con- 
sequently looks upon as his own property, whereas, if 
he simply rented the cottage which was built and pro- 
vided for him by his landlord, I believe he would not 
entertain the same feeling. 

The herds’ cottages are usually built by the landlord. 

Generally no agreement is made between the farmer and 
the herd as to the tenancy of the cottage, but it is 
mutually understood that notice to quit employment 
means notice to quit the cottage. 

53. The great disadvantage under which a local Houses, 
authority labours in dealing with the cotiage and ®fo"ms lc 
sanitary questions is that the houses do not belong to 
landed proprietors, or other persons of means, as is fre- 
quently the case in England, upon whom pressure can 

be brought to bear if repairs are needed or sanitary 
alterations desirable, but to people who, in many cases, 
can scarcely find sufficient money to obtain the bare 
necessities of life, and who are in debt both to the 
landlord for their holding and the village shop for 
their food. 

It is indeed difficult to snggest anything practical to 
remedy the deplorable state of many of the houses run 
up by the inhabitants themselves with but little skill, 
and at a minimum co3t, in a thickly populated district 
which cannot support its population, and which contains 
electoral divisions where the rates reach the enormous 
figure of 5s. or 6s. in the pound. 

Still the question remains, and will, I venture to 
think, at no distant date have to be answered by local 
authorities or the Government of the country, whether 
the people in the West of Ireland shall be allowed to 
build and inhabit cottages which are often not fit habita- 
tions for the cattle they contain, much less for the crowd 
of growing girls and boys, who share with them the 
shelter. 

The practice of keeping the animals in the houses is 
greatly to bo. condemned, and steps ought to be taken 
by the board of guardians to discourage it. 

Doubtless a total prohibition could not be enforced as 
many of the people could not afl'ord to make other 
arrangements, but it could easily be made a condition 
in new houses that a wall should be built between the 
living room and the space inhabited by the cattle, and 
a separate door made for them to enter by. 

Such a stipulation would probably be considered by 
the people as an unnecessary revolution, but it has been 
accomplished in Northumberland within the memory of 
those now living, and also in other parts of Ireland, 
and can anyone seriously question that the fact of; cattle 
living in the same room and breathing the same air as 
Several human beings, and fouling the floor, can be 
anything but unhealthy, or whether the social condition 
of the people can really improve so long as they live in 
the same room as the beasts of the field.} 

54. It is almost impossible to say what rent such Rent, 
cottages could command. Herds who are generally 
provided with a better cottage than many of the small 
holders have built, usually value them at 31. or 41. a 
year. 

55. It is difficult to ascertain the cost of building a Cost of 
labourer’s cottage in this . district, and in fact I was c0,lag< ' s ' 
unable to find an instanco where a cottage suitable for 


• Dr. Allnmn, Westport, writes “ The Water supply in WeStpoi 
“ both deficient in quantity and quality. In the country districts of 
“ union it is good.” 

t As regards the effect that the presence of cattle in 
on human beings. Dr. Allman, AVestport, writes : — " Tin 
•• disease attributable to cattle in the houses are skin disc 
“ the presence of cattle doc; not seem to affect those t 
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a labourer had recently been built. Mr. R. Powell, 
agent to the Marquis of Sligo, says that; the average 
cost of building a herd’s bouse is 651., and a labourer's 
cottage 601. 

Mr. Larmine, agent to the Earl of Lucan, considers 
that a labourer’s cottage, with two rooms, could be 
built for about 501. 

A small holder told me his house cost him 16 1. to 
build. He paid nothing for labour, as he had the 
assistance of friends. 

It must be borne iu mind ihat the stone of which 
houses are made is very plentiful, and consequently the 
price of it, and the cost of carting is small. 

56. When the valuation of the holding is 41. a year or 
under the landlord pays the rates, but when it is over 
41. the landlord and the tenant each pay half. The 
tenant always pays the county cess. 

57. Persons who have no land, or not a sufficient 
quantity, sometimes rent from an occupier an acre or 
two, and such land is known as “ con-acre.” 

The price of course is fixed according to the quality 
of the soil, but it varies from 11. an acre (Irish) for one 
crop on ordinary land to 31. if two crops are to be taken 
off in successive years. 

Prom 41. to 51. an acre is charged for corn off tilled 
and manured land, and from 31. to 71. for meadow. 


YI. — Benefit Societies and Trade Unions. 

58. Benefit societies appear to be quite unknown, 
which is much to be regretted, and there do not seem to 
bo any insurance societies or burial clubs. 

Speaking of benefit and insurance societies a herd said 
to me— 

“ Many people would think if they insured their lives 
they would be hurrying on their death or an illness. 
That is the sort of people the Irish are.” 

Whether they would think the insurance of cows 
would inflict any injury on those animals, I know not, 
but I cannot help thinking they would find it a great 
boon if such insurance clubs could be started. Through- 
out this district every family keeps a cow, perhaps two, 
and the death of the cow is a very serious matter indeed, 
and in some cases means almost bankruptcy. Mr. 
Horne, R.M., told me that he never saw much greater 
distress or despair than when he visited the house of a 
small holder where the only cow had just died. 

Some of the great drawbacks to an Irish parish or 
village, when compared with an English one, are that 
there are no charities of any sort, no parish societies, 
coal, or clothing clubs, no mother’s meetings, parish 
nurses, cottage hospitals, reading rooms, or other 
organisations to promote the well being, the comfort or 
the happiness of the people. 

59. Trade unions do not exist in any shape or form, 
as there are so few agricultural labourers in the ordin- 
ary sense of the word, to form combinations. I under- 


think it may be replied to in 'the affirmative, a9 far as ) 
regards those men who live exclusively by agricultural " 
employment, though such are very scarce in Mayo. 

Their wages are higher by 2s. a week or more, the 
necessaries of life are choaper (Appendix A. 7), and their 
educational facilities are greater. 

But as the great majority of men who work for hire 
are small farmers themselves, or the sons of such, 
the positions of the farmer and the labourer cannot 
bo separated, and an inquiry into the condition of the 
labourer in Mayo means an inquiry into the condition 
of the peasantry. 

It will be seen in Appendix B 6 that several gentle- 
men consider that, if anything, the condition of the 
people has retrograded in the last 20 years, while Lord 
John Browne, and Mr. Powell, agent to the Marquis 
of Sligo, consider that, though there has been no 
marked change for the better in the last 20 years, there 
was a very great improvement in the preceding period 
of 20 years. Sir ThomaH Brady, who is intimately 
acquainted with the condition of the people iu Mayo, 
confirms the view that there has been an improvement 
in the last 40 years, in that they “ are better fed and 
“ clad, and in many cases better housed.” But he 
adds: “Their condition is much below the standard of 
“ the ordinary labourer in other countries.” 

Now the question arises, how is it that the people are 
so very little better off, if at all, at the present time than 
they were 20 years ago ? The fact that the population 
of the Union decreased 8'8 per cent, between 1881 and 
1891, that the number of cattle iu the county increased 
from 162,361 to 174,977, or 7'7 per cent., that the number 
of sheep increased from 225,519 to 351,343 or 55‘8 per 
cent., that rents have been reduced, and that prices of 
food and clothing are cheaper would make it appear that 
the people must be more generally prosperous. 

But to this question there may be several answers. 

In the first place the prices of cattle and sheep aro much 
lower,* and the growing of corn has practically ceased, 
the large empty granaries and abandoned mills at West- 
port and elsewhere standing as monuments of a bygone 
agricultural industry. Further, the introduction of ma- 
chinery at harvest has both lessened the demand for labour 
iu England, and decreased the earnings of tho Irish- 
men who formerly were adepts in handling the scythe. 

The linen trade, and consequently the growing of flax, 
has also been given up, and the making of frieze, flannel, 
and stockings for sale has almost died out. It may be 
that this is partly due to the emigration to America of 
almost every able-bodied unmarried woman, but, what- 
ever the cause, it is quite apparent that m a district 
where small holdings abound, any or all of these 
reasons may counteract the good results winch 
would appear to accrue from a decrease in population, a 
decrease in rent, a decrease in the cost of food, and an 
increase in the number of stock. 

Perhaps nothing demonstrates the poverty of the 
district more effectually than a reference to the number 
of relief works it was found necessary to undertake r 


stand from a gentleman who was somewhat prominently 1891 to keep the people from actual want when the 

connected with an organisation called the Land League. ‘ ' 

to which many of the small tenants belonged, that the 


methods adopted by that body to gain the ends its 
promoters had in view were never copied by those who 
went out to work for wages with the object of inducing 
employers to give them greater privileges. 

VII. Relations between Employers and Employed. 

60. The relations between employers and employed 
can be described as good. I heard of very few com- 
plaints by the employers of the men’s conduct and very- 
little grumbling on the part of the men, who are almost 
unanimous in saying that the relations between them 
and their employers are satisfactory and that any dif- 
ference they may have is solely on the question of wages. 
(Appendix B. 5.) 

Some employers say that the men are getting more 
independent in their manner, and are now unwilling to 
work overtime, and also that they do not come so punc- 
tually in the morning, but I do not think that this is 
due to estranged relations, but is rather the outcome of 
the general distaste for agricultural employment, which 
seems growing, not only in Ireland but in England. 


VIII. General Condition of the Agricultural 

Labourer. 

61. The question as to whether the condition of the 
agricultural labourer has improved in the last 20 years 
or not is a difficult one to answer generally. But I 


potato crop partially failed. (Paragraph 16.) 

It is difficult for a stranger to describe ac ? ,.... r; . v 
the actual condition of the people in Mayo. I ossibly 
the appearance of the unkempt and squalid homes, the 
poverty of the soil, the ragged clothes and bare teot ot 
men and women all dispose him to paint the picture 
darker than a native of the district would do. 1 will 
therefore quote from the annual report of the Congested 
District Board for 1892 to describe the condition of 

those living in the congested districts : .... , 

“In the first place, practically all the inhabitants of 
congested districts in Ireland are iu possession of small 
plots of land, so that the development of agriculture 
and the improvement of the breeds of live stock and 
poultry are of primary and universal importance. 
Secondary sources of income vary in different districts. 
In many localities the results of sea-fishing are as 
valuable as the produce of the land. In other districts 
wage-earning iu England, Scotland, and elsewhere is 
an indispensable source of livelihood. Weaving, knit- 
ting, sewing, kelp-making, sale of seaweed, sale ot turf 
or peat, sale of illicit whiskey, donations from relatives 
in America, occasional employment at home, are sources 
of income of greater or less importance m diflercnt 
localities. Residents along the seashore have many 
advantages arising from fishing, from gathering sea- 
weed for kelp and manure, and from cheap carriage by 
sea for flour, meal, and other commodities ; but, on tne 


• Mr. McDonnel, manager to Mr. Houston, sa> 
years cattle have gone down 3/. and U. a ““ft 
1 sheep have gone down 10». a head and wool in 
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It— I. other hand, peat for fuel has often to be brought from 
Westpobt. a g rc ,i(, distance by those living on the sea-shore, and 
rough grazing for cattle and sheep is frequently not 
available there. People dwelling inland either depend 
almost altogether on their farms or else they regularly 
migrate for some months of the year in search of em- 
ployment in England and Scotland, or even America in 
rare instances. In somo inland mountain glens where 
the inhabitants have very small patches of land tilled 
in primitive and unskilled methods, where their cattle 
and sheep have deteriorated in breeding and diminished 
in numbers, where little effort is made by the men to 
earn money through migratory labour or otherwise, in 
such mountain glens are to be found people who endure 
tho most comfortless and cheerless lives of all the 
inhabitants of congested districts in Ireland. In ‘ a 
good year,’ they are little more than free from the 
dread of hunger, while a complete or partial failure of 
their crop involves as a consequence proportionately 
greater or less suffering from insufficient food.” 

Again, Sir Thomas Brady says : — 

" 1 know that the majority of the people are, I might 
say, in the depths of poverty. They rely on their small 
holdings or patches of land for support, and, if they 
have a favourable season their crops will enable them 
to tide over most of the difficulties, and pay the shop- 
keepers for supplies they have had on credit during the 
past year, but if an unfavourable season they are 
steeped in poverty.” (Appendix B. 6.) 

In this district where many of the people are illiter- 
ate and the larger portion extremely uneducated, I 
found it impossible to obtain any account of their ex- 
penditure. In fact, the small holders have not the 
slightest conception what their annual income amounts 
to. 

1 have, however, obtained from the books of a village 
shop the accounts of several small holders, which really 
represent their annual expenditure, as they live 18 miles 
from Westport, and have nowhere else to make their 
purchases except at this shop. Two of these people 
live in a village, described by the sergeant of the con- 
stabulary as “ a village as poor as any in Ireland.” 

It will be seen on a perusal of these accounts that 
these small holders are usually in debt, and that but 
little cash passes, payment being frequently made in 
hay, eggs, pigs, cattle, or by working as a labourer. A 
small tradesman in the north of the union told me that 
he conld have a “ mountain full of cattle ” if he chose 
to be paid in cattle instead of cash. 

From inquiries I made among the people and from 
village shopkeepers in various parts of the union, I 
ascertained that a great number of the small holders 
are in debt at the present time, and this is caused to 
a considerable extent by the serious decline in the price 
of sheep and cattle. These debts are frequently re- 
duced by cash payments sentfr >m relatives in America, 
and by money made in England during the harvest. 

The principal food partaken of by the peasantry is 
tea, milk, potatoes, eggs, fish, and cabbage. When the 
potatoes are finished “ stir about,” made of Indian 
meal, is taken instead. 

Here I was told the same story as in England, 
namely, that tea drinking is largely on the increase, 


and that its effects are detrimental to the health of the Ta E 
people. It was also asserted, as in Northumberland, Aghicci. 
that the substitution of white for whole meal bread, Labo' A 1 '. 
and the growing distaste for porridge has decreased _f EK s- 
the stamina of the people. 

Referring to this subject, Dr. Allman, of Westport, 
says : — 

" I consider the tea drinking of late years has 
decidedly a bad effect on the health of the people. 
Dyspepsia and allied diseases, also mental diseases 
are all traceable to this source. The feeding for- 
merly was porridge for breakfast and supper and 
potatoes for dinner, now tea and hot bread are 
substituted for the porridge, which seem a more 
civilized diet, but I doubt if it is as healthy.” 

As regards the houses there can have been but little 
improvement. I saw a good many which had been put 
up of recent years, but they wore built on much the 
same lines as the older ones. As I have previously 
stated it seems difficult to understand how the sanitary 
condition of the houses can be really improved as long 
as the cattle are allowed to live in them. 

The dress of the people is said to be improving, and 
certainly on Sundays I saw people turning out of poor 
looking houses in good clothes. The materials of which 
the clothes usually worn are made are warm and 
serviceable, being made of pure wool spun at home. 

The men generally wear flannel shirts, a thick frieze 
waistcoat, sometimes with flannel sleeves, and frieze 
coats and trousers. Their socks or stockings arc made 
of wool spun and knitted at home. Tbc women make 
their own clothes. Their petticoats are generally thick 
and warm. 

The education of the people is improving, and I am 
informed that parents are showing a desire to have 
their children properly taught, as they learn from 
their friends in America how difficult it is to get on 
there if their education has been neglected. 

However, many of the present generation are very un- 
educated. In 1891, 32 - 0 per cent, of the persons aged 
5 years and upwards in the county of Mayo were 
illiterate. The per-centage for I hat year in the parish 
of Achill was 50'2. 

Lord John Browne informs me that in the town of 
Westport drunkenness is on the increase. In many of 
the country districts drinking is rare, and this is caused 
in a great measure by the people having no money to 
spend. I have been told that when these country 
people come into market that a very little whiskey will 
make them drunk, parlly because they are not ac- 
customed to it, and partly because they often take it 
on such occasions on an empty stomach. 

There is one admirable trait in the character of the 
Irish people, which considerably affects the means of 
livelihood of those in this poverty stricken district. I. 
mean the family affection which prompts those, who 
have sought employment in America, to send assist- 
ance to their less fortunate friends and relatives in 
Ireland. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Author Wilson Pox, 

(Assistant Commissioner). 
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APPENDIX A. 


TABLE OF 

1. Table showing population, number of inhabited 

houses, and rates in electoral divisions. 

2. Table showing poor-law valuation in congested 

district counties. 

3. Table of wages. 

4. Herds’ wages. 

5. Number of days two oddmen worked in a year 

for Mr. McKeowan, Leenane. 

6. Accounts of small holders at a village shop. 

7. Prices of food in 1872 and 1892. 

8. Number of harvesters booked from certain stations 

in Mayo 1892, and railway fares. 


CONTENTS. 

9. Number of harvesters booked by steamer from 
Westport to England and Scotland 1892. 

10. Wages paid to harvesters in Lancashire, Warwick- 

shire, Northumberland, and Yorkshire. 

11. Particulars of certain cottages. 

12. Crops andestimated produce in W estport Union 1891. 

13. Cultivation of Westport Union, 1891. 

14. Number and size of holdings in Westport Union, 

1891. 

15. Number of live-stock in Westport Union, 1891. 


A. 1. 

Westport Union. 


Aghagower, North 
* Aghagower, South 
*Aillemore 
Bundorragha 
*Clare Island 
*Clogher 
*Croagh Patrick 
*Drumnnn 
*Emlagli 
Erriff 


*Kilgeever 

Kilmaclasser 

Eilmeena 

*Kilsallagh 


'Louisburgh 
O wennad ornaun 
♦Slievemahanagh 
Westport 
''*Achili 

*Ballycroy, North 
*Ballycroy, South 
*Corraun, Achill 
*Derrylougban - 
*Dooega 
*Glenhest 
* Newport, East 
^Newport, West 
*Slievemore 
*Srahraore 


Total 


5,492 1 3 

5,761 2 36 

7,466 2 10 

10,636 1 32 

5,568 2 3 

5,458 1 30 

7,166 0 12 

13,562 2 11 

6,491 2 34 

20,408 1 14 

10,042 1 39 

15,245 3 34 

5,823 2 20 

8,712 3 2 

9,079 0 19 

6,349 0 25 

5,751 2 0 

6,658 1 29 

14,511 0 34 

5,331 0 7 

8,8.60 3 17‘ 

20,510 0 10 

31,372 2 18 

18,287 2 23 

6,876 2 11 

10,249 0 5 

10.9C2 1 3 

8,992 2 38 

17,011 3 22 

17,143 1 28 

20,205 2 5 


345,920 2 14 


Note 1st. — The electoral divisions marked thus * are congested districts. 

Note 2nd.— The electoral divisions placed in a bracket originally formed the Newport Union, which was 
amalgamated with the Westport Union in 1885. 

Note 3rd.— The rates in 1882, 1883, 1884 which would have been required to have been levied to meet the 
liabilities were as follows : — 


Electoral Divisior 


Achill 

Ballycroy, North 

Ballycroy, South 

Corraun 

Derryloughan 

Dooega 

Glenhest 

Newport, East 

Newport, West 

Slievemore 

Srahmore 


7 9£ 
5 4 V 
7 74 


i‘3 


Taken from Mr. H. Robinson's Report to the Local Government Board 1 
Newport and Westport Unions. 


1 the proposed amalgamation of the 
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A. 2. ' , Tub 

Aqriccl. 

Table of Congested Distkicts Counties.* Laboubbb. 



A. 3. 
Wages. 




Daily oi 

r Weekly Wages. 

Annual Earnings. 


Summer. 

Winter. 

Ordinary labourers - 

Per Day. 

Is. G d. to Is. 8d., or Is. to Is. 
with food. 

3d. 

Per Day. 

Is. 2d. to Is. 8 d., or lOd. to Is. 
with food. 

20/. to 23/., f and if in regular employ- 
ment about 15/. and food. 

Herds'* 

10s. to 

Per Week. 
14s. 6d. 


Per Week. 

10s. to 14s. 6 d. - - - 

26/. to 37/. 14s. 

Ploughmen - 

2s. 

Per Day. 


Per Day. 

31/. 4s. 

Carters 

Is. 6d. 

to Is. 8</. 


Is. 6 d. to Is. 8d. - - 

23/. 6s. to 26/. 

Hired Men - 




~ 

81. to 14/. with lodging, board, and 
washing. 

6/. to 8/. 

tween 14 and 18. 






OlieBe flgMea represent .he^vera^e per 


from the sheep and cattle they graze free. It will be si 
position is a much more satisfactory one 
f A few of Lord John Browne’s best 


■n up to 27/. by piece-work. 


Herds’ Wages. 


In the following table some specimens of the 
different methods by which herds are paid for their 
services are given. I have attached to the several 
privileges or allowances a money value which is that 
assigned by the farmers or herds from whom the 
information was obtained, and, as I understand, the 
current value in the district. I have found it im- 
possible to show with any accuracy what the actual 
incomes of the herds are. Of course they greatly 
depend on whether the season is favourable, on prices, 


and on the luck they have in rearing their animals. 
There is a profit on the grazing rights, which, however, is 
partly a farmer’s profit, including the interest on the 
value of his stock, partly remuneration for labour, and 
it is impossible to separate that which he gets qua 
farmer and that which is due to him qua labourer. It 
is also very difficult to estimate what is the value of 
the produce, milk and butter, potatoes, and pork con- 
sumed by the family. 
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A 5. 

Number of Da vs Two Oddmen worked in a Year 
for Mr. McKeowan, Leenane. 


Number of days Stephen Joyce (aged 21) worked for 
Mr. McKeowan, innkeeper and. farmer, Leenane, 
from March 16th, 1892, to March 16th, 1893. 

Stephen Joyce’s wages are Is. 6 d. a day. He lost 
some time through wet weather, six weeks on account 
of illness, and was absent on 12 Roman Catholic 
holidays. 

He lives at Glanagimla with his father, mother, two 


brothers, and two sisters. His father has about 4 
acres of tillage, and the run of a mountain. His rent 
is 21. 10s. 

From March 16, 1892, to April 27, 1892, 

28J days at Is. 6 d. per day. 2 2 9 

From April 27, 1892, to July 9, 1892, 41f 
days at'ls. 6d. a day. 3 2 74 

From July 9, 1892, to December 2, 1892, 

37 1 days at Is. 6d. a day. 2 16 7J 

From December 2, 1892, to March 16, 1893, 

50 days at Is. 6 d. a day. 3 15 0 


Total earnings : 158 days at Is. £d. a day 11 17 0 


Number of days John McLaughlin Dan* (aged 21) worked 
for Mr. McKeowan, innkeeper and farmer, Leenane, 
from February 20, 1892, to February 20, 1893. 

McLaughlin Dan’s wages arc Is. 6d. a day. He lost 
some time through wet weather, a month through 
illness, was absent on 12 Roman Catholic holidays, and 
for throe weeks during his mother’s illness. He lives 
at Glanagimla with his father, mother, two brothers, 
and two sisters. His father’s holding is about the same 
size as the Joyce’s, but the land is not so good and the 
rent is only 11. 15s. 


From February 20, 1892, to March 11, 1892, 
57 i days at Is. 6d. a day. 

From March 11, 1892, to April 27, 1892, 
354 days at Is. 6 d. a day. 

From May 2, 1892, to June 4, 1892, 15 
days at Is. 6d. a day. 

From Juno 4, 1892, to December 1892, 
30 days at Is. 6d. a day. 

From December 20, 1892, to February 20, 
1893, 444 days at Is. 6d. a day. 


4 6 3 
2 13 3 
12 6 

2 5 6 

3 6 9 


Total earnings : 1824 days at Is. 6d. a day 13 13 9 


A. 6. 

Account of A.B. with B.C., Grocer and General Dealer. 

A.B. is about 50 years old. He has a wife, a daughter 
about 18 years, two sons, one a hired man, the other 
works at odd times. His holding is 5 acres (Irish), and 
he has, in addition, the right of grazing on a mountain. 
Ho has a cow and calf, and seven hens. Last year he 
had 3J acres of potatoes, and 14 acres of oats. He grew 
cabbages in ridges through the potatoes. 


1801 


£ s. d. 

Uoooinlier 11 - 

To amount of account duo for shop goods 

7 3 34 


By 12 months’ wages per son Pat, to 
November 15. 

5 0 0 
2 3 34 

„ 23 - 

4 lb. tea (1*. 7d.) ; 4 lbs. sugar (10d.) ; 
7 lbs. oatmeal (Is.) ; 1 Ob. onions (2d.) ; 
1 pint paraffin oil (l4d.) ; 4 ozs. pepper 
(4d.) 

0 8 9 

, ™"’ ■ 

4 lb. soap (2d.) ; 2 lbs. broad (Id.) ; hand- 
kerchief ( Id.) j cap (Is.) ; leggings 
(2s. fid.) per Pat. 

0 , 3 

’’ 9 • 

1 lb. tea (9id.) ; 3 lbs. sugar (7id.) ; J* 
dozen wall paper (6d.) : laces (lid.) ; 
24 lbs. bread (4d.) per Mary. 

0 2 34 

” 15 ' 

2 lbs. sugar (5d.) ; 2 ozs. tea (5d.) ; 4 lb. 
logwood (Id.) ; 4 lb. soap (lid.) ; shirt- 
ing (2s. Gd. 24 yards) ; 2 ozs. tea (5d.) 

0 3 114 

,.19 - 

£ lbs. sugar (Od.) ; 1 pint paraffin oil (lid); 

1 stono flour (Is. lid.) ; cakes (Id.) ; 

2 ozs. tea (5d.) ; 2 lbs. sugar (fd.) 

0 3 44 


* " Pan *’ is added to John McLaughlin's namo to distinguish him 
(ram others of the same name. This practice is not uncommon in 
villages where many persons have the same namo. 


1892— cont. 
January 23 
„ 24 - 

2 lbs. bread (Id.) ; 1 oz. tobacco (Sid.) -' 
4 ozs. tea (94d.) ; 2 lbs. sugar (5d.) ; 1 
stone flour (Is. ltd.) J 

£ 8. d. 
0 3 0 

26 - 

4 lb. soup (14d.) ; 2 ozs. cakes (Id). 

0 0 24 

February 4 - 

14 lbs. bread (3d.) ; 2 ozs. tea (5d.) ; 2 lbs. 
sugar (5d.) ; 4 stone oatmeal (lid.) ; 4 
stone bran (6id.) ; 1 oz. tobacco (3id.) 

1 stone flour (2s.) ; 2 ozs. tea (5d.) ; 2 lbs.'t 
sugar (5d.) ; 15 lbs. bread (3d.) 

2 ozs. tea (5d.) ; 1 lb. sugar. (25d.) ; to- 

bacco (2d.) ; J lb. starch (Id.) ; 1 cake 
blacking (id.) ; candle (id.) J 

0 2 10 

„ 13 - 

0 4 05 

„ 16 - 

2 ozs. tea (6d.) ; 2 lbs. sugar (5d.) ; 1 stone 
Hour (Is. lid.) ; 4 ozs, tea (Si.) ; 2 lbs. 
sugar (5d.) 

1 lb. soap (34d.) ; 4 lb. bread (3d.) ; 4 stone 
oatmeal (5id.) ; 4 yard shirting (3d.) 

0 3 Hi 
0 13 

„ 27 - 

March 1 

2 ozs. tea (5d.) ; 3 lbs. sugar (7id.) ; llbs.'v 
bread (8d.) ; 4 oz. tobacco (lid.) { 

2 ozs. tea (5d.) ; 1 lb. sugar (24d.) ; 4 lb. f 
soap (2d.) 

1 pint oil (lid.) ; 1 stone flour (Is. lid.); - ) 

1 oz. tobacco (34d.) ; 2 oz. cakes (Id.) 

4 lb. tea (9id.) ; 2 lbs. sugar (5d.) J 

1 oz. tobacco (3id.) ; 2 lbs. bread (4d.) ; 
7 stone best Hour (13s. 6d.) ; 4 stone No. 
1 wheat bran (4s. 4d.) ; 1 lb. 0 ozs. bacon 
(lid.) 

0 2 74 
0 3 74 
0 18 54 

7 

2 lbs. sugar (od.) ; 2 ozs. tea (5 d.) ; smalls 
(8d.) ; 2 yards calico (lid.) 

0 3 4 

„ 12 

4 ozs. tea (bid.) ; 2 ozs. ditto (5d.) ; 2 lbs. 
sugar (5d.) ; 1 Oz. tobacco (Sid.) ; 1 lb. 
8 ozs. soda (4d.) ; handkerchief (Sd.) 

0 2 4i 

„ 16 

Cakes (Id.) ; handkerchief (2d.) ; 2 ozs. 
tea (od.) ; 2 lbs. sugar (Sd.) ; teapot 
(9d.) 

0 1 10 

„ 16 

Tobacco (2d.) ; 2 lbs. bread (4d.) ; 1 lb.) 

redwood (2d.) > 

2 ozs. tea (6d.) ; 2 lbs. sugar (5d.) ) 


19 

0 1 34 

1 oz. tobacco (34d.) ; 1 bottle paraffin oil 
(2d.) ; 1 bread (4d.) ; cash to Mary (Gd.) 

4 ozs. tea (9id.) ; 2 lbs. sugar (Sd.) ; 1 oz.-) 
tobacco (34d.) ; 2 lbs. bread (4d.j ( 

4 ozs. tea (9id.) ; 2 lbs. sugar (Sd.) ; 14 ( 
bread (3d.) J 

’- S ° ‘ 

0 8 34 

April 2 - 

2 ozs. tea (Sd.) ; 2 lbs. sugar (5d.) - 

0 0 10 

„ 5- 
,, 9- 

1 stone flour (Is. lid.) ; 4 ozs. tea (9id.l ; 
sugar (5d.) ; lard (4d.) ; cap (6d.) ; 
trousers (9s.) 

Cream oftartar (ld.);ioz. blacking (id.); 
candle (id.) ; 1 stone bran (Is. Id.) 

o 12 iii 
0 13 

„ 18 - 

2 ozs. tea (5d.) ; 2 lbs. sugar (3d.) ; 2 yards 
calico (od.) ; ditto 1 yard (3d.) 

0 16 

„ IS - 
„ 16- 

Reels (lid.); 4 lb. soap (lid.); cakes (id.) 1 
4 ozs. tea (9id.) ; 2 lbs. sugar (od.) S 

0 16 

„ 16- 
„ 23- 

Bread (Sd.) ; candle (Id.) - - ") 

4 ozs. tea (9id.) ; 7 lbs. oatmeal (lid.) ; > 
2 lbs. bread (4d.) J 

0 2 44 

27 - 

14 lb. bread (3d.) ; 1 glass wool oil (Id.) 1 
Boots for Thomas (6s. 6d.) - -S 

4 lb. tea (Is. 7 d.) ; 4 lbs. sugar (10d.) ; 
2 ozs. tobacco (Kid.); cream of tartar 
U*dJ ;^7 ^lbs. oatmeal (lid.) ; 2 lbs. 

0 6 10 
0 4 4 

May 5 - 

2 ozs. tea (3d.) ; 2 lbs. sugar (Sd.) ; 1 oz.") 

cream of tartar (lid.) [ 

Boots for Pat (9s. Gd.) ; 10 trout (8d.) - ) 

0 11 li 

„ 12 - 

4 ozs. tea (9id.) ; 2 ozs. tea (3d.) ; 1 stono 
oatmeal (Is. lOd.) ; li lb. bread (3d.) ; 
herrings (54d.) ; ditto (4Ad.) 

0 3 Hi 

June 8 - 

2 ozs. tea (5d.) ; 2 lbs. sugar (5d.) ; salt") 
(Id.) >• 

2 ozs. tea (6d.) ; 2 lbs. angar (5d.) - ) 


11 - 

1 stone oatmeal (Is. lOd.) ; 4 ozs. tea (Bid.); 
2 lbs. sugar (5d.) ; 1 oz. tobacco (Sid.); 
4 lb. soap (lid.) 

0 3 54 

:: is'- - 

14 yard check (7id.) ; lining (2d.) - - ) 

1 stone flour (Is. lOd.) ; 2ozs. tea (Sd.) - j 

0 3 04 

„ 16 - 

2 lbs. sugar (od.) ; 1 oz. tobacco (3id.) ; 
bread (3d.) ; soda (4d.) 

0 10 

„ 18 - 

2 stone Indian meal (2s. 2d.) ; 1 oz. tea 
(24d.) ; 1 lb. sugar (2id.) ; salt (id.) : 

candle (id.) 

0 2 8 

., 20 - 

2 ozs. tea (5d.) ; 1 lb. sugar (2id.) ; 4 oz. 
tobacco (lid.) ; soda (id.); thread (id.); 
logwood (Id.) 

Candle (id.) ; wool oil (Id.) ; bread 
(lid.) ; 4 stone flour (lid.) 

0 12 

July 4 - 

1 stone flour (Is. 9d.) ; 2 ozs. tea (od.) 

i lbs. sugar (Bd.l ; 1 oz. tobacco (35d.) > 
4 stone oatmeal (oid.) ■) 



Aobicdi, 
_ TUKAL 
Lahouhej 
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Agkiccl- 

IDEAL 

LABOCIBBR. 


November 80 
December 3 


Credit :1 

ly nine months wages per s 
October 1892. 


Waistcoat (3s. Od.) 


y 12 months wages per Pat to date 15th 


stone flour (Is. 9d.) ; 3 ozs. tea (6 d.) ; 
2 lbs. sugar (5 d.) ; 1 oz. cream of tartar 
(lid.) ; li lbs. bread (3d.) ; 4 stone oat- 
meal (lid.) 


ozs. tea (8 d.) 2 lbs. sugar (5d.) ; 15 lbs. i 
bread (3d.) ; 1 pint paraffin (lid.) ; loz. 
' ’ “‘one flour (Is. 8d.) ; 

' («d.) 


5 (SW^J. si 


bread (3d.) ; handkerchief (Is. (id.) ; 

stuff (• ’' ■’ ■’ 

oil (Id.) 

1 stone flour (Is. 8d.) ; 2 lbs. sugar (5d.) ; 
2 ozs. tea (5d.) ; 2 lbs. bread (4d.) i 
1 pint oil (lid.) ; tea (7id.) ; sugar 
(I0d.) ; oil (Id.) ; 4 dinners (Is.) ; flour 
(Is. 8d.) ; tobacco (9d.) 

Thread (4d.) ; coat (5s. 6d.) ; waistcoat 
|3s.) ; hat (2s. Gd.) ; boots (7s. 6d.), per 

2 ozs. tea (6d.) ; 2 lbs. sugar (5d.) ; loz. 
cream of tartar (lid.) ; currants (Sid.) j 
biscuits (2d.) ; seal oil (Id.) 

2 lbs. bread (4d.) 
lbs.^su; 


(lf“); ( l 


.!.) ; 2 lbs. sugar (5d.) -I 

2 lbs. sugar (5d.) ; 2 ozs. tea (5 d.) ; 4 lbs. j 

14 lb. bread (3d.; 2 ozs. tea (od.) ; 2 lbs. 
(5 d.) ; soda (4d.)^ paraffin oil 

Soap (lid.) ; tobacco (lid.) - 
i stone oatmeal (5d.) ; 1 stone flour ! 
(ls.8d.) ; 41b. tea (9id.) ; 2 lbs. sugar t 
(6d.) >1 

2 lbs. bread ( Id.) ; onions (-lid.) ; thrt 
(id.) ; 1 oz. tobacco (35d.) ; 1 oz. ere: 
of tartar (lid.) 


•zs. tea (5d.) ; 1 lb sugar 

(25«.) 

Goods (Sid.) 

ozs. tea (Slid.) ; 2 lbs. sugar (5d.) ; 1 oz. 
tobacco (3id.) ; paraffin oil (lid.) ; 

1 oz. cream of tartar (lid.) 

Goods (3d.) ; smalls (Is. 3d.) 

2 dinners (5d.) .... 

Goods (4d) ; tea (Sd.) - 

By 14 days wages per son Thomas to date I 


.tea (94d.) ; sugar (5d.) ; 14 lb. br 
Id.) ; 4 lb. soap (lid.) 
s. cream tartar (lid.) ; salt (id.) ; 


Tea (lid.): 3 lbs. sugar (7id.) ; 2 
bread (4d.) ; 1 oz. cream tartar (lid.) ; 
soda (id.) 


cakes (id.) 

I lb. tea (Is. 3d.) : 


r (lid.) ; 4 lb. b 

stoil (Id.) ; cheek I 


3 lbs. bread (6d.) - - - 

Ca)?Jlld.) ; 2 ozs. tea (4d.) ; 2 lbs. sugar £ 


March 14 

1 oz. tobacco (Sid.) ; dinner (lOid.) 

D.B. 8, page 197 (particulars see infra 
November 15, 1892). 

£ s. d. 
9 1 2 

2 19 


6 19 Hi 

„ 18 

By 22 days per Thomas to date - 

12 0 



5 17 lli 

„ 18 

Leather (8d.) ; springs (lid.) ; tacks 
(id.) ; wool oil (Id.) ; hemp (Id.) ; 
tea (9id.) 

0 1 94 



6 19 9 

„ 18 

2 lbs. sugar (5d.) ; 1 oz. tobacco (3id.) ; 
1 stone flour (Is. 7d.) ; cakes (3d.) 

0 2 64 

„ 20 
,, 21 

4 stone bran (Sid) ... -A 

Dinner (Sid.) [ 

Dinner (Sid.) - •) 

0 1 Oi 

„ 22 
„ 23 

Dinner (Sid.) •) 

Dinner 134d.) : 4 ozs. tea (9id.) ; 2 lbs. > 
sugar (5 d). J 

0 1 9i 

„ 23 

1 oz. tobacco (34d.) ; oil (lid.) ; caraway 
seed (id.) ; 4 stone oatmeal (4 id.) 
Handkerchief (Id.) ; 14 yard union 
(lid.) ; 7 stone flour (11s. 6d.) 

0 0 10 

„ 23 

0 11 lli 

„ 23 

By four days wages per Thomas - 

0 17 11 
0 4 0 



6 13 11 


Particulars on pages 197 D.B. 3, see March 
14 supra. 


November 15 - 

2 wool shirts (Ss.7d.) ; wool handerchiof 
(4s.) 

5i yards calico (2s. 3id.) ; 2 ozs. lea (5d.) ; 
1 lb. sugar (2id.) 

Promised to bo paid January 1st, 1893. 
Not paid. 

0 10 6 

January 80 

4 ozs. tea (9id.) ; 2 lbs. sugar (5d.) ; 
tobacco (lid.) ; 8 lbs. bread (6d.) 

0 1 10 


Si lbs. oatmeal (5d.) j blue (id.) - 

0 0 5i 

February 1 

Dinner (3d.) ; 8 stone flour (13s.) ; 4 ozs. 
tea (95d.) 

0 14 04 

„ 0 - 

„ 7 • 

3 lbs. sugar (7id.) ; 1 oz. tobacco (Sid.) ; 
4i lbs. bread (9d.) 

Dinner (3d.) ; ten (Sd.) ; sugar (2id.) • ' 

Dinner (3d.) j tobacco (3d.) - ■/ 

0 1 41 

„ 8, 10, 
15, 16. 

Dinners at 3id. 

0 12 

U ■ 

Dinner (8id.) .... 

0 0 3i 

„ 20 - 

Dinner (Sd.) ; 2 ozs. tea {id.) ; 1 lb. sugar 
(2id.) ; tobacco (lid.) 

0 10 

„ 22, 23 

Dinner (3d. and 4d.) - - - - 

0 0 7 

„ 2-1 - 

Dinner (3id.) ; shawl (2s. -Id.) ; 2 lbs. 
wool (Is.) 

0 3 74 

March 1 

Dinner (3d.) .... 

0 0 3 

„ 2, 4, 6, 7 

Dinners (at Sid.) - 

0 12 

„ 8, 9 

Dinners (at 3id.) - 

0 0 7 

„ 10, 11 - 

1 Dinner (4d. and 3d.) - 

0 0 7 

„ 13,14,15, 
16. 

Dinners (at Sid.) - 

0 12 

18 

Dinner (8id.) ; tobacco (3d.) ; 4 ozs. tea 
(Aid.) ; thread (lid.) 

0 1 6i 



2 19 


Wbstpokt. 


Above goods were given on condition that they were 
to be paid by work, 'so above amount was charged in 
ledger account, and the days taken off on March 18th, 
1893. 


Analysis of Expenditube in Shop Goods during Period 
of 12 Months, January to December 1892, abstracted 
from the preceding Account. 


Pood : 

Bread 
Oakes 
Flour - 
Oatmeal 
Indian meal 
Bran 


s. d. 


5 li 


Bacon 

Fish 

Lard 4 d., butter, 2d. 


0 0 11 
0 16 
0 0 6 


2 11 
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£ s. d. £ . 
1 4 l\ 

0 16 8 
0 0 2 
0 0 8j 


Total amount of goods for consumption 5 15 9£ 


Household Requisites : 

Washing materials - - 1 

Soap (Js.) ; soda (lid.) ; starch U 1 2} 


Soap (Js.); soda (lid.) ; s 
I ( / hts 

Blacking (Id.) ; oil (4d.) ■ 
Logwood (5£d. ) - 


Sundries : 
Teapot (9rZ.) 
Wall paper (6 
Cash to Mary 


l .) ; reels (l£d.) - } ^ ^ 

- 0 0 6 


To add from subsequent account — 
Tea (2 ozs., 5 d.), sugar (1 lb., 2 Id.) 
Clothing (9s. 10£d.) 


B.C. informs me that A.B. deals with no one but 
himself, and that his only means of livelihood are the 
produce of his holding and the casual earnings of his 
two sons. B.C. has ascertained that the family live 
almost entirely on potatoes. In the village where A.B. 
dwolls B.C. is of opinion that thero are not more than 
two families who have meat more than twice a year. 


* Tea is sold at this shop at 2s., 2s. lid., 8s., and 3s. 2d. a pound. 
Account of C.D. with B.C., Grocer and General Dealer. 


£ s. d.\ 

-010 S9( 


t The account was thi 
further credit. 

t No further transaoti 


Account of E.F. with B.C., Grocer and General Dealer. Tnu 

E.F. is aged about 45, and is unmarried. He . 
lived with his mother, who has just died, and a niece. '■* bop|| «b. 
His sister, a servant in America, is now living in his 
house. His holding is about five Irish acres. Rent 5?. 




May 1 - 



By hay, ’245 cwt., at 2s. a cwt. -290 






By a cock of hay 

September 14 - 



By cash brought by sister returned from 

„ 25 - 

Owed .... 


By hay - - - - 2 17 6 

By sale of bullock, loss Is. for 2 16 



March 18 



Account of G.H. withB.C., Grocer and General Dealer. 


G.H. has five children, the eldest about 8 years old. 
He rents five Irish acres of land, and has also the run 
of a mountain. He has a cow and a calf and also six 
sheep, which B.C. gave him. 


C.D. is aged about 50. He has a wife, three grown 
up daughters and two young sons living at home, and 
has three other children in America. He rents 10 
Irish acres of land for 8Z., with the additional right of 
the run of a mountain, on which he has about three 
head of cattle and 10 sheep. 


cember 16 - Owed 


January 13 - Owed .... 

„ 13 - Credit for 31 days work from October 

31 at Is. lid. a day and profit allowed on 


Credit for 295 days work in November, 
December, and January. 


- Less 83 cwt. bay at Is. (id. a cwt. - 


£ s. d. 

-15 0 

2 15 15 4 0 14 


t this debt was wiped out by 
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October 4 

Soldcalf (24 years old) 


£ s. d. 

8 10 4 
3 0 0 




5 10 4 

December 19 - 

Owed 

By 71 days work at Is. 6d. 


12 9 0 
5 6 6 




7 8 0 

1893. 
January 21 

Owed - - 


11 6 04 


By 48 days work at Is. fid. 
By making a boat 

- 3 12 0 

- 0 10 0 

4 2 0 




7 4 04 

March 18 

Owed 


*10 1 6 






G.H.^is at present sowing his land, so lie 

i won’t pay 


l Fakes for Harvesters from certain stations in Mayo to 
Chester or Liverpool. 



Number of Harvesters booked by Steamer from 
Westport to England and Scotland in 1892* 
(Supplied by Mr. O’Malley, Westport Quay.) 


A. 7. 

Prices of Food in 1872 and 1892. 

Taken from Mr. McKeowan’s books at Leenane. 


2 7 (Credit) I 7 (Credit) 


>ound 0 54 (Cash) 0 24 (Cash) 


Note.— M r. McKeowan says that all clothing is 
cheaper now than it was in 1872, and also boots and 
china. Tobacco has slightly risen in price. In 1872 
two ounces cost 6cZ. and in 1892 they cost 6|eZ. 


Harvestmen booked to England from certain Stations 
in Mayo, Season 1892 and 1893. 

Mayo Line Extension and Ballaghaderreen. 


Claremorris 

Ballyhaunis 

Ballinlougli 

Ballaghaderreen 

Killala - 

Ballinrobe 

Hollymount 


Total booked from stations in Mayo - - - 17,007 1S.57S 

Total booked from otber stations on the Midland Great 9,443 4,901 

Western system. 


Total booked on Midland Great Western 


Note. — In addition to these Messrs. Alexander Laird 
& Co., of Glasgow, booked 242 harvesters from Ballina 
to Glasgow in May and June 1892. 


Wages paid to Irishmen in Lancashire, Warwickshire, 
Northumberland, and Yorkshire. 

Wages of two men who worked on Mr. James 
Pearson’s farm at St. Michael’s-on-Wyre, Lancashire, 


From June 15, hay harvest, 6 weeks 6 0 0 
at 20s. a week. 

From July 27, farm work, 4 weeks 3 0 0 
at 15s. a week. 

From August 24, harvest, 5 weeks at 5 5 0 
21s. a week. 

From September 28, potato lifting, 4 10 0 
3 weeks at 30s. a week. 

18 15 0 

An extra week on an adjoining farm 1 15 0 


Total earnings of each man - - £20 10 0 

j Mr. Pearson says that one of these men has been 
over for 15 years and been paid at the same rate. In 
addition to the above wages these men get free quar- 
ters in the corn granary. 

Up to potato lifting time, in September, they get 
a good Lancashire pie twice a day, at 9 a.m. and 4 p.m., 
but during potato lifting time they only get tea and 
coffee. 

Mr. Pearson further writes On the range of hills 
“ in the Blackburn and Yorkshire districts Irishmen get 
“ very good wages for hay harvest, i.e., 24s. a week and 
“ all their food, but they are subject to be oat of work 
“ afterwards, as there is no corn harvest, and of course 
“ they are glad to get weeding at a low rate of wage, 
“ sometimes 2s. a day without food.” 

I 4 
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_ B.— I. Wages of Six Men who worked on a Farm at Milfield, 

Wbstfobt. Wooler, Northumberland, in 1892. 


Came in June 1892; 
loft October 1, 
1892. 


Came in July 1892; 
left in October, 
1892. 


left September 
1892. 

5. Came end of August ; 


£ s. tl. 


18daysat2s. = 1 18 0 

40} days at 2s. 2d. = 4 8 3} 
28} days at 3s. 8d. = 546 

11 8 9} 

35 days at 2s. 2d. =3 16 11 

28} days at 3s. 8d. =546 

9 15 

10} days at 2s. 2d. =12 9 
28} days at 3s. 8d. =546 

0 7 3 

10} days at 2s. 2d. =12 9 
11 days at 3s. 4d. = 1 18 8 

2 19 5 

4 days at 2s. 2d. =088 

28} days a,l 3s. 8d. =546 

5 IS 2 

5 days at 3s. 8 d. = 0 18 4 

23} days at 3s. 8d. =462 

5 4 6 


Mr. Ologhorn, writing from Milfield, Wooler, says; — 
1 The days on which the men were receiving 2s. and 
‘ 2s. 2d. were before harvest, and they then had to find 
their own food, except skim milk, though we found 
‘ them sleeping accommodation. In harvest, i.e., the 
1 days at 3s. 8d., we supplied both food and lodging. 
‘ The above may fairly bo said to be about the regular 
‘ wages paid in this district to Irishmen. 

“ The great majority of them get to this district just 
‘ in time for harvest. They have from four to five 
‘ weeks here, and they then generally try to get work 
“ in a later district. 

“ I think Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 came direct from Ireland 
“ and weut on to a later district after leaving us.” 


Fortnight, 
ending 
May 11. 


, Flyn and brother, 2 days each, 


| J. Flyn and brother, 61 days at 2s. 2d. 
hoeing wheat, 9a. Or. lip., at 


J. Flyn, 2 days at 2s. 2 d. 

On neighbouring farm 11 days 


, —jcing Oa. Or. 9p., 4 men at 7s. each 
Mangel hoeing - 
la. 2r. at Os. each - 
| Balance of another piece of hooing - 


ke Ruan & Co., - 
ing 2 Flyns) 18 ( 
ach 


John Gallagher 


it hoeing 

Co., gang of 5 


Fortnight 

ending 

July to. 


at 2s. 2d., 

On account of root hooing - 

John Gallagher 35 days at 2s. 2d. 
On root hoeing 

Mike Ruan & Co. (4 men at 2s. 2a 


i Morony of, Tom Flyn 5} 
>'s at 2s. 2d. - 

in Gallagher, 4}, A. Murray, 


Fortnight 
ending 
Aug. 3. 


SI ike Ruan, 28} days at 2s. 2d. 


; 30 Mangels hoed, 4 
' 12JSwedes and tur 
9s. 

9 Turnips once, 5j 
j 3} days at 2s. 2d. 


10 7 10 
1 1C 6 

0 8 1 }| 



Lent Mike Ruan till after harvest - 
John Gallagher 
»■ r. p. ^ 

£ s. d. 

1 6 o’ 


5 0 10 Mangels, lioe1ng!los. - 
11 1 8 „ „ 10s. 

2 15 8 



10 0 10 Turnips, once, 5s. 

slo 4 



6 days at 2s. 2d. - - - 

0 13 0 


Harvest 
ending 
Sept. 14. 

Less cash advanced 

ForhwresUhesfmc men fo'rmed two 
companies, Mike Ruan being paid 
?, 0 e , ^for C »er and J ° lm 
CnMing l and & tyhig 55a. lr. 5p. wheat 


2 18 8 
10 0 


Beans, 2a. lr. 9p. at 7s. 6d. - 
16 days, by day at 4s. 

3 4 0 



Less balance, cash lent - £3 0 0 
6 barrels brewing beer bought 
for them - - 3 0 0 

31 14 0 



Thos. Doherty & Co. 

Cutting and tying 49 3 Mat 10s. - 

2-1 19 0 

25 14 0 


Days work, 26} days 1 
at4s. - ■ i 

Beans 3 0 25 at 6s. 

0 15 9 

33 17 5 

Fortnight 

Sept!!. 

man who does not cut, 28} days at 


4 14 0 

5 3 6} 
1 3 10 




1 4 11 
5 7 9} 
0 15 2 
0 15 2 






Total amount paid them for this work 


23 16 6 




171 18 6 


Note. — These men were provided with lodging and 
fuel. Their employer says “ They usually want to 
“ borrow money as soon as they arrive here and this 
“ we always let them have, and it is a very rare thing 
“ for them to go away without repaying it. They live 
“ very cheaply and send most of their money home.” 


A. 11. 

Particulars of Certain Cottages. 
Murrisk. 


■ 


Man, wife, 
and live 
children. 
The eld- 




12 by Holding, 2} acres and some 
’* common land. Rent about 
31. 10s. Father and mother 
sleep in living room where, 
the cows a ,. ? kept ; opening 


calves and pigs. Th 
people do a little fish 
with lines. 

Holding, 2 acres and so 
common land. Rent, 
15s. In the living rooi 
cow, calf, and donkey 
kept. Living room ful 
smoke. Entrance fr 
kitchen to bedroom 4f 
in height. Bedroom w 
dow 1 foot square, stuf 
with rags. 

Holding, 1 acre. Rent, 
Cow and donkey kept 
living room. The man p 
81. to buy the house. 

Holding, 3 acres. Rent, 
In the living room a cc 
heifer, and donkey i 
kept. Man built the hoi 
12 years ago. Themateri 
cost 141. The floor is dai 


61. 2s. 6d. This n 
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Note. — Many of the windows in these cottages do not 
open, and they are often only 1 foot by £ foot wide ; the 
front doors are about 5 feet high. None of the houses 
have closets ; the water supply is good. All the rooms 
have sloping roofs, beamed, and covered with sods of 
turf, over which the thatch is placed. The rooms are 
all on the ground floor. 


Lecanvy. 
Living | Bed- | 


12 by 8 Holding,: 


Eldest 

second 


daughters 
eldest 18) 
boy, aged i 


two beds in the bedroom. 
The bedroom window does 
not^pen and is only 1 foot 

B S‘k ! jgr&r& 
s raWUSi 
slsrirs. a 

man used to go to War- 
wickshire, and earn U. a 


weed. 

Holding, 


Holding, 6 or 
claimed lai 
They grow 


7 acres, all re- 
el. Rent, 31. 
potatoes and 


sometimes goes har es 
in Warwickshire, 
mother spins wool. 


No. in 
Family. 

Materials. 

llooim 

Bod- 

Mam wife. 

thatch. 

15 by 
12. 

Two, 

grown-up 




Cuilmobe. 

Family. 

Materials. 

K= 

Bed- 

Widow, her 

Rubble, 
brick .and 
thatch. 


Two— 
(l.)15 
by 12. 

(laughter. 



by 9. 

Old man 
and wife. 


HM>y 

12 by 

!>, ei 

foot 

high. 

Man, wife, 
tors, aged 

Stone and 

11 by 
11. 

10 by 
10. 





Drum min. 

No. in 
Family. 

Materials. 

Room? 

Bed- j 

daughters 

Stone and 
thatch. 

15 by 
15. 

15 by 
15. 





Man, wife 
aged 2S 

daughter 
aged 20 
and U. 

Stone 
house, 
roof, 
thatch 
and turf 

1 

15 l>y 
12. 

12 by 
12. 



Holding, 3 acres, chiefly bog. 
Rent, 11. Keeps a neigh- 
bours cow on it free for 
benefit of the manure. 
Built the house himself. 
The floors are clay. The 
man says, " We could not 
“ live but for the money 

" Lancashire ship canal.” 
He gets is. a day if fine. 
The daughters spin. 


. Also so 


lent, 


Note. — The rooms in all the above houses are on the 
ground floor. None of the houses have closets. 
There appears to be a sufficient supply of good water. 
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A 12. 

Chops and Estimated Produce in tbe W estpobt Union i: 


Wheat - - 

Oats - 

Bere 

Eye ... 

Potatoes • 

Turnips - 

Mangel wurzel and beetroot 

Carrots and parsnips 

Cabbage 

Vetches - 

Rape 

Other green crops 
Flax - 

Clove, sanfoin, and grasses under ri 
Permanent pasture and grass m 
rotation. 


Produce in 189!. 


156 stones (14 lbs.) 
1,084 tons. 

11,622 „ 


* Compiled fr 


A 13. 

Cultivation of Westport Union, 1891. 
Extent in Statute Acres under— 


Crops, 
including 
Meadow and 
Clover. 


Fallow. 

Woods 

Plantations. 

Turf Bog. 

Marsh. 

Barren 

Mountain 

Water, 
Roads, 
Fences, &c. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

20,696 

136,796 

355 

1,149 

40,421 

26,887 

102,232 

17,385 

345,921 




Proportion per Cent. 




6-0 

39-5 


•3 

11-7 

7-3 

29-6 

50 



A 14. 

Number of Holdings in the Westport Union and their Size in Statute Acres.* 


Not 

exceeding 
1 Acre. 

Not 

exceeding 

exceeding 
15 Acres. 

Not 

exceeding 
30 Acres. 

i 

1 Not 
exceeding 
i 50 Acres. 

Not 

exceeding 
100 Acres. 

Not | Not 1 
exceeding exceeding j 
200 Acres, j 500 Acres, j 

500 Acres, j 

_ Total 
Number of 
Holdings. 

325 

920 

2,116 

1,337 1 

694 

396 1 

198 | 77 j 

- 

101 

6,164 


* Taken from the Agricultural Statistics of Ireland, 1S91. 


A 15. 

Livestock in Westport Union in 1891.* 

Total Number. 


Horses .... . 3,742 

Mules - - ... 18 

Asses .... 2,363 

Cattle (of all ages) - - - 30.842 

Sheep .... . 77,598 

Tigs - ... - 5.027 

Goats .... . 904 

Poultry (including ducks and turkeys) - 84,246 
Geese - - - - - 23,219 


* Taken from the Agricultural Statistics of Ireland, 1891. 
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B. 1. 
B. 2. 


Emigration to America. 

Efficiency of men’s work as compared with the 
past. 

Efficiency of men’s work as compared with 
other districts. 


I B. 4. Evidence about those who work in England 
and Scotland. 

j B 5. Relations between employers and employed. 

B. 6. General condition of the agricultural labourer, 
j B. 7. Correspondence on Sir Thomas Brady’s loan 
scheme. 


B. 1. 

Emigration to America. 


The schoolmaster - j Lccanvy 


The schoolmaster 


* | We intend to go to America 
| if we get the chance. 

: It would not do for a 

man to stop hei*e. He 
would he as poor 20 
[ years hence as now. 


the boys emigrate from 
I hero to America. The 
toys go on railways, to 

We should not lire here 
| for three months with- 
j out going to England or 
j without the money our 
friends send from 
| America. 

; I have two daughters 
I working in American 
I factories. They sent me 
I 51. in October, which I 
(he agent for 




- [ I am 21 years of age and 
have been in America 
as a cook. I began there 
| at 15 and was paid^lte. 

The factory girls there 
I get 71 dollars a week. 

| By pioee-work they ca 


to 1(1 dollars r 


- j Drummin - 




America. 

1 Every girl who can leaves 
j hero for America. They 
go at 14. Some go to 
| mills, some to farms, 
| some to gentlemen’s 
houses. Some girls ' 




1 1. e 


The Rev. M. O’Donnell, | Kilmeiu 


McDonnagli, small Clare Island - 


The relieving otllcer - j 


John Faharty, small 


I women go from Aehill 
to America and some to 
Australia. 

- ' I have a family of five. By 
I the help of my sister in 
America, who lias sent 
I me 17 of. in 20 years, we 
have managed to exist. 
She is married to a 
French dyer and has 




1 turk. 

Innisturk Island- ' I have four acres of tillage, 
j and five^ children at 

! America, one of 13 and 
one of 11. They have 
already sent me back 


B. 2. 

Efficiency op Men’s Work as compared with the 


Name. 

Past. 

District. 

Evidcnco. 

Mr. R. Powell, agent to 
the Marquis of Sligo. 

Westport 

*5sFS\!5 

Mr. Larmine, agent to 
the Earl of Lucan. 

Castlebar 

"i g&T* h “ a - 

William Davison, stew- 
ard to Lord John 
Browne. 

Westport 

IffiSS 

Hugh McDonnell, 

manager to Mr. 
Houston. 

John Gannon, steward 
to 31r. Vesey Stoney. 

Thomas Burke, farmer 

Dhulough 

Rosturk Castle - 
Clogher 

I do not think the men’s 
work lias deteriorated. 

I don’t think the men's 
work so good as it was. 

The men’s work lias got 
worse. They don’t try 

Robert Burke, farmer 

Mr. It. King, landowner 
and tenant farmer. 

J ames Clery, farmer - 

Ologher 
Bill cioy - 

to work now. 

The men don’t do near 
so much work in a day 
as they used to, because 
they are not so inclined. 

The men are not so capa- 
ble of doing so much 
work ns formerly. 

I remember when one 
limn was better than 

Efficiency of t 

B. 3. 

e Men’s Work 
other District 

AS COMPARED WITH 

Nome. 

District. 

Evidence. 

James Davison, slew- 
ard to Lord John 
Browne (Mr. Davison 
is a Scotchman). 

Hugh McDonnell, man- 
ager to Mr. Houston 
(a Scotchman). 

Westport - - 

Dhulough - 

In Wexford and Cork the 
men are better workmen 
than in the West. They 
may not be stronger, but 
they do their work with 
greater efficiency. The 
South men don't want 
half so much looking 

We have divided the 
property into four dis- 
tricts and put a Scotch 
shepherd in charge of 
each to look after the 
herds. The Irishmen 
work as well under them 
as Scotchmen did when 
wo had more of them. 
They did not do so much 
at first, not because they 
were not willing, hut 
because they had to to 
taught. The work and 
stun is in the people,-lnit 
they want proper train- 



ing. They are willing 
and obedient. 

K 2 
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i Moran, small 


Meeting - - - | Kelsallagh 


The schoolmaster 


The Rev. P. O’Connor. 


Mr. J. Salt - 


Drunnnin - 




o rge number of the 
jailer land holders 
iigrate yearly to Eng- 
— ' Scotland for 
me narvesting, and, al- 
though they earn a good 
deal by this, I cannot 
say I think they are 
usually improved by the 
migration. 

The men chiefly go to 
Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire, Lancashire, and 
Scotland. About 50 go 
from here. They start 
May 1st. Some return 
in September and some 
not till November. 

About 40 men went har- 
vesting to England from 
here last year. They 
chiefly go to Warwick - 


went to Warwickshire 
for 40 years up to 1881. 
Thirty-live years ago I 
remember Irishmen 
offering themselves 
there for Bd. a day. In 


obliged to go to England. 
We can earn 4 1, a month 
there, hut the harvest is 
destroyed by machinery. 
In Lancashire we can 
earn 2s. 6 d. a day for 
pot ato lifting.or at piece- 
work between 3s. and 4s. 
a day. We go to Eng- 
land between March and 
June ^and return in 


They go 

between March and 

November or at Christ- 
mas. - Some stop there 
altogether, as they can’t 
make anything here. A 
man will bring back or 
send back about 11. 

England from here:*' Be- 
tween Ma v and Novcm- 

eam between iol. and 
12 1. Some bring back 

very little. 

: was head ploughman on 
a farm in Lancashire for 
six years. I was paid 
18s. a week, and I had a 
cottage and my coals 
free. I was also given 
boiled milk twice a day. 
coffee once a day, and 


.'vm* 




between' 'S^and 
•orking in 


mber. 


About SO men go to work 
in England, starting 
about May, June, or 
July, and returning be- 
tween November and 
Christmas. The people 
could not live here if it 
were not for American 
and English money. 


[should estimate that the 

ilTSSS 


. The 

Aoiiii rj.. 

LlBOt’EEB. 
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Name. 

District. 

Evidence. 

Mr. .1. Salt 

1 A chill 

There is a very marked 
advance with tlic.se 
people in their mode of 

living and drcssjiig, and 



of their being in debt at 
all times, fully to the 



year's earnings. 

William Gray; walking 
ganger. 

Acliill railway - 

The Irish people are very 
moral. In Ayrshire I 
saw in a loft of a barn 
13 Irish girls. Under- 
neath there were living 
42 Irishmen. The men 
and womeii- never mix 



stances. 

Robert Burke, farmor- 

cloglier . 

I remember 20 years ago 
yon could get a man to 
work for 0s. or 7s. a week 
in summer and Ss. in 



0s. a week and his food. 
Also you paid a ^ hired 



lie gets St. or 91. and 
some 12 1. 

William Davison, ste- 
ward to Dord John 
Browne. 

Westport 

In IS 51 men were working 
for 8d. a day, and women 

The schoolmaster 

Murrisk - 

The children do not forget 



they leave school, as they 
keep it up afterwards. 

Tho schoolmaster 

Kelsallagh - 

The children who are ir- 
regular in their atten- 
dance sometimes forget 
to read and write,, but 
those who have really 
learnt do not forget. 

Tho schoolmaster . .- 

Cuiluioro - 

The, children do not forget 
their rending, writing, 
and arithmetic when 

. 1 


they do forget their 
grammar, geography, &c. 


i any industrious undertaking c 


Westport, Co. Mayo, Ireland, 
My dear Sib, May 1893. 

I cannot reply to your questions about agricul- 
tural labourers in Mayo, because they do not exist as 
a class in this country. Their place is taken, with great 
advantage to themselves, and everybody, by the sons 
of the small tenant farmers. 

There is no continuous employment for agricultural 
labourers, as there are no tillage farms, except those 
of a very small size, which are cultivated entirely by 
the tenant occupiers and their families. 

The medium and large sized farms are nearly all in 
grass, as aro the greater part of the small tenant 
farms, except the very smallest and poorest. 

In parts of Mayo, particularly in the union of 
Swinoford, the tenants wore for many years allowed 
to sub-divide their farms, the result of which is that 
their holdings are now so small that they cannot 
reserve any land for grass or cattle.' 

The people in theso places aro consequently very 
poor. 

Experience has shown that the climate of Mayo is 
too wot and windy for much tillage, but on the other 
hand it is well suited for grass and cattle. 

If it were possible to establish a class of pure agri- 
cultural labourers in Mayo, thousands of the smallest 
tenant farmers would bo ruined from losing the earn- 
ings of thoir sons in haymakiug, fencing, &c., in which 
they are employed in the time of year during which 
they have no tillage work on their own land, and for a 
few months in the small quantity of tillage in the 
larger farms, much, of which is in growing a few acres 
of turnips. 

Pure agricultural labourers would, I believe, be unable 
to pay any rent, for their bouses, and would require 
" outdoor relief ’’ for part of every year. 

I do not think that there bns been any great im- 
provement in tho condition of tlie pooror classes of 
Mayo during the last 20 years, lmt there was avast 
change for the better in this respect during tho previous 
20 years. . 

Of late there lias been a constantly increasing 
indisposition on the part of those who have substantial' 


means to embark i 
works of any kind. 

Drunkenness has, however, I regret to say greatly 
increased, and is now increasing about Westport. 

Tours truly, 

A. Wilson Fox, Esq., (Signed) J. T. Browne. 
Assistant Commissioner. 


11, Percy Place, Dublin, 
eab Sin, 19th May 1893. 

The . general condition of the peasantry on the 
west coast of Ireland has improved siuce I first became 
acquainted with it— now over 40 years ago. They are 
better fed and clad and in many cases housed. They 
indulge for some years past in tea and flour bread, 
which they never thought of doing in former days. 
But even with this indulgence, and the fact that they 
take more interest in passing events, and seem to feel 
their own position more than formerly, their condition 
' i much below the standard of tho ordinary labourer 
n other countries. 

I believe that it is on very rare occasions and only 
under some special circumstances they can ever indulge 
: n meat for their dinners. This 'obtains with the 
n aj or i ty of the peasantry of the west coast. This 
deprivation of animal food is caused by the inability 
to purchase it. While sneh a state of things exists I 
do not think their condition can ho said to be satis- 
factory. 

I know thaif; the majority of the people are, I might 
ay, in the depths of poverty. They rely on their 
smallholdings or patches of land for support, and if 
they have a favourable season their crops will enable 
them to tido'.ovcr most of their difficulties, and pay the 
shopkeeper for supplies they have had on credit during 
the past year, but if an unfavourable- season, they are 
steeped in poverty, as there is little, if any, employment 
for them. 

I know the people of the west coast probably as 
well as any man living. They are primitive in the 
extreme, easily led, scrupulously religious and moral, 
and on tho whole strictly honest in their dealings. Of 
the latter I have had practical proofs, having for some 
years past been in the habit, through the aid of charit- 
able friends, of lending them sums of money for various 
purposes— buying food, seed for their land, cattle, 
paying rent, Ac., and, as a rule, in their payments they 
have proved themselves honest, though I do not intend 
to convey by this that all have acted in this honest 
manner. In the cd.se of loans made to enable them 
to go to England or Scotland during the spring or 
harvest work I have lent some hundreds of pounds, and 
the total sum not repaid up to the present amounts to 
only 21. 6s. 6 cl. Were it not for this migration to 
England and Scotland the people would indeed be 
badly off. 

These people return sometimes with as much money, 
earned by their own labour, as will keep their families 
tor the greater part of a year. Without the assistance 
obtained from this migration and the fishing on many 
parts of the coast, I feel- convinced their holdings of 
land would not support them; certainly Pot, except in 
the most humble and frugal manner, and most cer- 
tainly not in such a way as one ought to feel a human 
being should live. 

This migration from the west coast is. of the greatest 
importance to the welfare of the districts from which 
the people migrate, and the return from the small out- 
lay required for a man to embrace remunerative em- 
ployment in England and Scotland, ready for them 
during the seasons, is such as to encourage the philan- 
thropist to aid them largely in this migration. The 
money lent to them for such purposes would, I believe, 
ho honestly repaid with interest, and such would be 
most reproductive in every sense of the word. I send 
you a copy of a letter I published on this subject in 
April 1892, and also copy of a letter I received from a 
clergyman of one of the districts in which I made these 
loans. 

In many parts the- fishing is their mainstay. They 
depend on its produce, not only for the necessaries of 
life, bub for much of what many now call luxuries, such 
as tea, white bread,! clothing, &c. 

Without this nsliing they would be miserably off, 
although the prices' obtained in markets far away from 
railways, sucli as Belmullet and parts of Donegal, are 
barely able to cover the expenses and wear and tear of 
fishing gear. In Belmullet I have known a fine turbot 
of 20_ lbs. weight to be sold for 2s. 6cl. This is nearly 
40 miles away from' a railway and over 200 from the 
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the chief market of Dublin . Iu Achill I have known .fine 
AfiKicut t nr Lot to be cut up for baiting lobster pots. 
labourer-' It is to be hoped that. the railways in progress will 
’ — have some efl'ect in improving this state of things, 
though, unfortunately, the thriving little town of Bol- 
mullet, where abundance of fish is sometimes to be 
seen in the market square, and but few persons to pur- 
chase, does not come within the purview of those places 
to be improved by railways, while Achill, to which a 
railway will shoitly be opened, can never in my mind 
be counted on as a fishing centre or feeder for a railway, 
and certainly not as long as the fishing is carried on by 
curraghs or canoes and open boats ; and this it must be 
so long as there are no sufficient harbours round the 
island in which to maintain craft suitable for fishing on 
this wild coast. I do not think, therefore, the railway 
will very much aid the development ot the, fisheries 
round Achill Island by the islanders, though it may give 
some help to improve prices when there happens to be 
any great capture of fish. 

It will materially help the salmon fishings round the 
island, but that does not afi'ect the general population 
there. 

The fishing in Clew Bay might be developed mate' 
rially if proper harbour accommodation were given at 
some of the islands adjacent, in which large fishing 
craft could be kept; and, by a judicious . system of 
loans freely given for the purpose of obtaining such. 
The value of tho security offered must not be too closely 
scrutinized, for if this bo done, no loans will be given. 
They should be administered in the same spirit which 
led to the great success of the fishery at Baltimore. 
These remarks hold good as to the whole of the west 
and north-west coast. 

The advantages to be derived by a locality where the 
fishing industry is prosperous is manifested in the case 
of Baltimore (Co. Cork) in the increase in the value of 
ordinary labour. 

When the fishing season commences there, most of 
the people find employment in some matters either 
directly or indirectly connected with fishing. The price 
of labour consequently goes up all round, and a state of 
prosperity exists. 

This is tho case for several years past in Baltimore 
and many other centres of fishing on the Cork and Kerry 
coasts. 

As regards the education of the people there is no 
doubt it has improved very much of late years. I look, 
however, upon the whole system as erroneous. The 
head is crammed, in many cases like a parrot, while the 
hands are left neglected. It is, to my mind, lamentable 
to see the present generation of boys brought up as they 
are without any technical education, and, indeed, I 
might add, the girls also. I speak of the general system 
of national education. 

I am, &c. 

Thomas F. Brady. 

To A. Wilson Fox, Esq., 

Assistant Commissioner. 


B. 7. 

Appeal sent to the Press by Sir Tiiomas Brady for 
Funds to enable him to advance Money to 
Harvesters proceeding to England and Scotland, 
and for other purposes. 

A Way to. Help the Irish Poor. 

To the Editor, 

As there may be thousands of my countrymen 
who, I feel assured, would be glad to help their poor 
countrymen in some practical manner that would not 
pauperise or demoralise them, will you kindly allow me 
space in your columns to state what I believe is the 
most efficient means, of doing so, and what I have myself 
done within the past few years with money entrusted 
to me from America, France, England, and Ireland. 

From my experience, extending over many years 
amongst these poor' people, I believe the best way of 
helping the poor farmer, labourer, or fisherman in the- 
West of Ireland is to afford him the means of helping 
himself. This is to be accomplished by givmghim a 
loan of a small sum of money to enable him to purchase 
what he stands in need of. Whether the farmer or 
labourer wants' seed or potatoes to sow his lane, or a 
house, or a cow, or a pig, or the fisherman repairs of 
his boat or fishing gear — let him have the means of 
' obtaining what he wants for himself. This can he done 
effectually by loans. The poor people are- keen, enongh 


to know how to spend their money to the best advan- jj _, 
tago, and when they know they will have to repay it, Westport 
they will even be more particular about tho expenditure. — “ 

The system will make each man self-reliant, and im- 
pose on him the necessity and importance of honesty 
and punctuality — two/very important conditions in the 
life of the poor peasant. It will, I am sure, be said by 
some, “ But what security have you that they will 
“ repay these loans ? ” My answer is, “The security 
“ of themselves and their good characters, vouched for 
“ by their pastors, confidence in their honesty, and a 
“ conviction that not 1 in 50 or a 100 will act dis- 
“ honestly, if only' the commonest sympathy be shown 
“ to them in their troubles, and a little reliance placed 
“ on them.’’ 

Let me give examples of my practical experience. 

I have been in the habit for some years of making 
loans of 11. each to the very poorest classes in a part of 
the Co. Mayo, to enablo them to proceed to England 
and Scotland for the spring or harvest work. Thousand's 
of people make this annual pilgrimage from the west. 

Without it they would never be able to exist. I am as- 
sured that as much as 51. to 101. are either sent or brought 
home to their families by each man ; and I have heard 
of one case when, after a lengthened sojourn, as much 
as 301. were sent home. In this small district I have fre- 
quently lent 1007. to 100 persons, the loans being repay- 
able in six months; and these have, often and Often, 
been repaid long before the time they were duo, and in 
nearly all cases punctually repaid. The defaulters were 
simply nominal, but all eventually paid up. 

Last harvest time an urgent application was made to 
me from another district in same county to give some 
help to a large number of poor people who were in the 
habit of going to England or Scotland for this work, 
but who had not the means, and could not raise them, 
to pay their travelling expenses, which are never over 
1Z. I had no funds in hand. Ail the money entrusted 
to me was out on loans. What was to be done? The 
poor people and their families would suffer seriously 
during the winter and summer if they could not get 
away. No one who had money and who could have 
given it would trust them unless I went security myself. 

I resolved to make an appeal to the public. I did so, 
and in a few days I was able to make 126 loans to 126 
people. These have all been repaid (save 1Z., and I feel 
certain this will also be repaid in a short time), and the 
money is now lying in the National Bank of Ireland, 

Dublin, “Reproductive Fund,” and will be lent out 
again as soon as the people are ready to migrate for 
their annual labour. The loans will be only 1Z. each, 
and I could as easily and as safely have made 2,000 
loans as I did only 126. At the very lowest calculation 
I can safely say, without the fear of exaggeration, that 
each 1Z. loan brings back at least 51. to 10Z. , and the 
principal remains intact for subsequent year’s wants, 

2J per cent, interest being charged on each loan, so as 
to cover the expenses of printing, postage, &c. 

I have three other charitable funds working on a 
similar principle for other purposes, from which loans 
from 2Z. to 10Z. are made, repayable by instalments, 
extending over three or four years. On the audit of 
accounts at the end of last year the following was the 
result 

American Fund : I received 1,2321. ; I gave in loans 
(and free grants in some urgent cases) 2,628Z. Liver- 
pool Fund : I received 600Z. I gave iu loans (and free 
grants) 2,160Z. Distress Fund: I received 682Z. I 
gave in loans (and free grants) 1,121 Z. Total received 
2,639Z. Total given in loans and grants 6,034Z. 

The “ free grants ” (made only in very urgent cases) 
since the establishment of these funds amounted to 
689Z., and the total amount of the capital now stands 
2,074 Z. So that in the few years these loans have been 
in existence I have been enabled, out of 2,639Z, -to pay 
away in free grants 689Z., to pay for printing, stamps, 
advertising, clerical expenses, &c., 270Z. 2s. 9tZ., and to 
give loans to the amount Of 5,346Z. 

The punctual repayments of tho loans, with 21 per 
cent, interest, and their re-issue to others as fa3t as the 
money comes in, have enabled me to effect all this. 

This spealc8 sufficiently for the honesty of the people. 

I want to extend my operations considerably, as 
there is a very great necessity for them. Will, my 
countrymen enable me to do so, and help those of their 
own flesh and blood in Ireland, who are able and 
willing to help themselves, if they only get the chance 
of doing so. ’ 

To any one desirous of having it, I will send a copy 
of my last Report on these funds. 

K4 
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B.— I. Any contribhtionS to any of the funds may be sent 
Westport, to the National Bank of Ireland, Dublin. I am most 
anxious that the “ Reproductive Fund ” should be 
largely increased, as I know what enormous benefits 
result from its operation. 

Yours truly, 

11, Percy Place, Dublin, Thomas F. Brady. 

1st- April 1892. 


Letter from a Parish Priest to Sir Thomas Brady, 
in answer to his appeal. 

My Bear Sir Thomas, 

I read in the Press your letter with much 
interest. With regard to one of your Charitable Loan 
Funds— the “ Reproductive I wish to say a few 
words, and I think you will not deny my right to speak 
with a considerable amount of authority respecting it. 
You say that each of the loans of 11. made under the 
“ Reproductive Loan Fund ” was the means of bringing 
into the country 51., and that you are much under the 
mark in stating that the total' loans of 1251. produced 
6001. Well, you are so far under the mark that you are 
not at all near it. I assert, without the fear of con- 
tradiction, and am prepared to produce evidence to 
convince you and the public that each of these loans of 
11. brought 101. into the country. I have the facts 
at hand to prove to the satisfaction of anyone who 
wants proof that this statement is still well “ under the 
mark.” Now there is another view of the case that you 
have not dwelt upon, or put before the public and 
subscribers to this fund. You have estimated its total 
productiveness in pounds sterling; no doubt a truly 
practical, hard-headed test, but certainly far from 
being complete in estimating its far-reaching character. 
A loan multiplying itself, even tenfold, made to a 
community in comparative comfort, should be a matter 
of gratitudo on the part of that community, and a 
subject for great self-satisfaction to the benevolent 
donors ; the recipients in such a case, however, could 
live on fairly well without the loan, or might obtain it 
elsewhere. But how does the case stand with your 
Reproductive Fund ? The loans were made to a people 
steeped to the lips in poverty, and who were utterly 
unable to procure a similar loan. It is no pleasure to 
mo to parade the poverty of the people ; but is it not 
better, even at the expense of exposure, to try and 
relieve them, than allow them to suffer on ? The first 
loan advanced in this parish last year was made towards 
the end oi, June. Before that date, and while you were 
making a noble effort on their behalf, all who could had 
fled to England. Let mo point out to you some of the 
pitiable stratagems many of these poor fellows had to 
adopt to do so. I had in my hands the pawnbrokers’ 
tickets which showed that the men’s coats, part of their 


wives’ clothing, their miserable bed-clothes, and every- 
thing that could be dispensed with, with any regard to 
Christian decency, were pledged to secure their expenso 
of travelling. Some, who could not succeed, even in 
this extreme way, in obtaining the necessary amonnt, 
walked scores of miles in order to save the few shillings 
required to take them across the strip of sea. More 
than one assured me, when handing him your loan, that 
he had not a pound of provisions for his family. How 
were they to live ? By borrowing a quart of Indian 
meal from their neighbours, who could afford to lend 
it, until relief came from the bread winners in England. 

It is impossible for these people to procure even the 
scantiest support from theirpresent wretched, worn-out 
patches of land, and they must necessarily supplement 
their efforts at home by seeking employment abroad. 
It is unnecessary for me to say that this is a badly 
congested district. A radical cure is not within my 
reach, but that is no reason why I should not try and 
make their poverty less pinching. 

Last year, it in true, was an exceptionally bad one ; 
but no year, no matter how well favoured, can dispense 
with such loans as those under your “ Reproductive 
Fund,” as long as their present circumstances 
continue. Every shilling earned last year iu England 
was spent, and their last particle of credit drawn upon 
in an effort to stave off' starvation. Their little crops 
were disposed of to pay the landlord and the shopkeeper, 
and, except that they are not starving, they are as 
helpless and as hopeless as on any former occasions. 
Many have already come inquiring about a renewal of 
the^loan, and declaring their inability to get to England 
without it. I have every reason to believe them. Iam 
sure it will be much satisfaction to those who have 
already subscribed to the fund, or who will do so in 
future, to know that they have been the means of 
conferring such benefits and relieving such -a vast 
amonnt of suffering and privation, while the whole 
has been thoroughly free from the emasculating effects 
of a charity. They place the poor labourer in presence 
of his work without depriving him cf his manly inde- 
pendence. They enable him to take with him his 
indifferent coat, such as it is, and to leave his wife and 
little ones their few scanty rags, the least, requisites of 
decency. I make no boast of the punctuality with 
which those loans were paid ; you can vouch for that. 
The fund has been to this locality a blessing without 
any disguise. I hope you will be successful in obtain- 
ing further contributions. I know that if those who 
have the means of assisting could only realise the 
amount of good already done, and the vast possibilities 
of good left undone for want of the means of doing 
it, they would contribute at once, and generously to this 
most benevolent project. 
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I. — Evidence op Employers. 

1. William Davison, steward. 

2. Hugh McDonnell, manager. 

3. John Gannon, steward. 

4. Thomas Burke, farmer. 

5. Robert Burke, farmer. 

6. R. King, landowner and farmer. 

II. — Evidence op Employed. 

1. P. Mavery, labourer. 

2. Pat and Michael Cannon, labourers. 

3. Owen Corcoran, labourer. 

4. Pat Corcoran, labourer. 

5. Tom Duffy, labourer. 


I.— Evidence op Employers. 

1. William Davidson, Westport. 

I am steward to Lord John Browne. 

My father is a Scotchman, but I have lived in Ire- 
land all my life. 

Lord John Browne ploughs about 40 or 50 acres. He 
has about 400 head of cattle and 400 sheep. The wages 
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6. Michael McLough, hired man. 

7. P. Riley, herd. 

III. —Evidence op Persons who work in England 
and Scotland. 

1. Bridget Gallagher. 

2. Mary O’Donnell. 

3. John Coney. 

IV.— Evidence of Witnesses on Clare and 
Innisturk Islands. 

! 1- Michael Flynn, Clare Island. 

| 2. Mrs. O’Malley, 

I 3. John Faharty, Innisturk Island. 


of spade labourers, summer and winter, are Is. 6d. a 
day. 

These men get regular employment. 

The great majority of labourers live with their 
parents, who farm small bits of land. 

To those who do not we give 10s. a week. 

We have six or seven of these. 

The men who rent cottages pay about lOd. a week. 
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The The engagement of ordinary labourers is a daily one. 

Asbicui- A ploughman has 12s. a week or 11s. and a house. 
uiorRER. There are very few ploughmen in this country. 

— We have only one. 

A ploughman is in regular work and employed in all 
weathers. 

Any man is paid extra who works more than 10 
hours in a day. He is paid a quarter day’s wages for 
two hours. 

Shepherds are paid in “ kind,” and each have to 
keep two assistants. 

Carters and cattle-men get 11s. a week, and have 
regular employment. 

The men live within half a mile or a mile of their 

At hay time and harvest we employ extra men. 

They are paid Is. 6 d. to Is. 8 d. a day. 

Haytime lasts a month, and harvest three or four 
weeks. 

For mowing by piece-work we give 8s. for an Irish 
acre, and at that the men can make 3s. to 4s. a day of 
10 hours, or we give 6s. an English acre, and a man 
will then cut three-fourths of an acre in a day. 

The hours of work for spade labourers are : — 

In summer from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

An hour is allowed for breakfast and an hour for 
dinner. 

In winter from 7.45 a.m. to 4 30 p.m. 

An hour is allowed for dinner. 

Carters and cattle-men work in summer from 5.30 
a.m. to 6.30 p.m. 

In winter they work an hour longer than spade 
labourers. 

Their Sunday work takes half an hour in the morn- 
ing and half an hour in the evening. 

The majority of the men do not average more than 
231. in the year. 

A few of the best could earn another 41. by piece- 

In 1879 and 1880 we had a little trouble with the 

I think the men work as well as ever they did, though 
they do not work nearly as well as Englishmen. 

In Wexford and Cork the men are better workmen 
than in the west. 

They may not be stronger, but anyhow they do their 
work with greater efficiency. 

The south men do not want half such looking after. 

Those men who go to Scotland for six months or so 
work much better on their return hero, and I believe it 
is mostly due to the better feeding they get there. 

In 1851 the labourers were working here for 8d. a 
day, and women for 4d. 

The rise in wages began in 1866. 

You cannot now get a woman to work at any price. 
They all go to the American mills. It kills them 
quickly, but there is always a demand for more. 

Boys have taken the place of women weeding and 
cutting thistles. 

2. Mr. Hugh McDonnell, Dhulough. 

I am a Scotchman, and have been manager to Mr. 
Houston for 20 years. 

He farms 50,000 acres. 

We have now about 500 head of cattle and 12,000 
sheep. 

We employ 30 herds and 20 labourers. 

The herds are principally paid in kind. 

The labourers are paid as follows : — 

A house free and several acres of land. 

The grass of two cows. 

Is. a day when they work and 6d. a day extra if 
away from home. 

Ordinary labourers work 10 hours a day in the sum- 
mer and from light to dark in winter. 

The men are not at all “ stiff” about regular hours. 

If there is a push they will work extra time for 
nothing. 

Ordinary labourers get paid nothing extra in hay- 
time and harvest. 

We have divided the property into four districts, and 
put a Scotch shepherd in charge of each to look after 
the herds. 

The Irishmen work under them as well as Scotchmen 
did, when we had more of them. 

They did not do so at Srst, not because they were 
not willing, but because they had to be taught. 

The work and stuff is in the people, but they want 
proper training, 
o 78370. 


They are willing and obedient. B.— I. 

There is no difficulty whatever between employer " KBTP0RT 
and employed. 

I do not think the men’s work has deteriorated. 

When I came here, 20 years ago, the labourers had 
the grass of a cow less and 2d. a day less. 

We have felt the fall in pricos very much. 

Five years ago sheep were selling for 10s. a head 
more than they are now. 

The price of wool has dropped in proportion. 

Cattle have come down 31. or 41. a head during the 
last three years. 

3. John Gannon, steward to Mr. Vesey Stoney, Rosturk 
Castle, aged 44 years. 

I have been here 18 years. 

I have three sons working for Mr. Stoney. One has 
9s. and two have 7s. a week. ' 

There are six or seven labourers here engaged by the 
year, and are paid 9s. a week. 

It is a year’s notice either side, by verbal agreement. 

I pay their wages weekly. 

There are two or three men not engaged by the year 
who are paid 10s. a week, and are paid wet or dry. 

These men can stop away to work on their holdings 
if they like. 

Carters are paid 9s. a week, and are engaged “wet 
or dry.” 

A steward is paid as follows : — 

Seven acres of land. 

A house. 

Turf. 

The grass of a cow and calf. 

151. in cash paid half-yearly. 

I think this is worth about 15s. a week. 

Boys are paid 7s. a week at first. 

Women get 4s. 6 d. a week. Sometimes in June, 

July, August, and September I have 14 or 15 women 
(unmarried) working. 

They cut turf, spread it, and carry it. They also 
pick potatoes, colleot seaweed, and help in harvest. 

The hours of work in summer are from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m. An hour is allowed at 9 a.m. for breakfast and 
an hour for dinner at 2 p.m. 

In winter they work from light to dark. From 
November to February they work from about 8 a.m. 
to 4.30 p.m., and an hour is given at 10 a.m. for 
breakfast. 

A carter goes to work at 6.30 or 7 a.m. and knocks 
off at 6 p.m. 

After tea lie has to clean and feed his horses. His 
meal hours are the same as the other men. 

Ordinary labourers have no work on Sunday. Herds 
who look after the cattle and sheep have often as much 
work on Sundays as week days. Carters have to feed 
their horses twice a day on Sunday, and it takes them 
half an hour each time. 

I do not think the men’s work as good as it used 
to be. 

The relations between masters and men are gord. 


4. Mr. Thomas Burke, farmer, near Clogher. 

I farm 200 acres, of which about seven acres is 
tillage. I would have tilled more, only I could not get 
the men, but they all went off to the relief works. 

They have sometimes left 10*. a week and gone to 
work for 7 because they did less work there. 

At the railways they were getting 16s. at piece-work, 
the regular wages being 14s. 

Ordinary labourers’ wages are 9s. a week all the 
year round. 

I would rather pay Is. a day and diet, but the men 
with families prefer the 9s. 

I pay a cattleman 14Z. a year to merely look at the 
cattle and give them hay. 

This man has plenty of time to attend to the 21 acres 
he rents from Lord Lucan. 

Mv herd gets — 

Two acres of land. 

A house. 

Feed for two head of cattle. 

Grass of four sheep. 

Manure for his land. 

This herd and his sons help to mow at 6s. an acre. 
They make 3s. a day at that. 

The mowing lasts from middle of July to September. 
All my other men are odd men. 

I and my brother work as the other men. 

Hours of work in summer are from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

L 
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An hour is taken for meals. 

Hours of work in winter are from 8 aim. or 9 a.m. to 
dark. 

Tho men’s work has got worse. 

They do not try 'to work how. 

There is not such good relationship between masters 


and me 
Tho 


will desert you at a critical time.' 


5. Bobert Burke, Farmer, near Clogher. 

X farm 26 acres, four of which, are tillage, and I keep 
ten dry cattle, three milch cows, and 30 sheep, I work 
myself and employ a man, aged 40. He boards with 
me, and I give him 81. a year. 

I employ extra men at hay and harvest,' and also in 
March and April. An extra mail has 9s. a Week and no 
board. 

I have six acres of hay land. The wage>at haytime 
is 12s. a week. At harvest it is the same, and lasts a 
month. An ordinary labourer is engaged by the day. 
Tho man I board for the year could leave any day he 
likes. 

On a wet day a man does not come up to work, and 
if he did it would be no use. 

I can remember 20 years ago you could get a man to 
work for 6s. or 7s. a week in summer and 5s. in winter, 
and a hired man would come for 4Z. or 5Z. a year. 

I spend 14Z. in labour, not counting my own work. 

The men don’t do nearly so much work per day as 
they used to, because they are not so inclined to work. 

Masters and men don’t get on so well. 

The men have got to be great schemers, and if they 
found you in a difficulty they would rise their wages 
and refuse to go on working until they got it. 

A man could not live on less than 15 or 20 acres, of 
which five or six acres was tillage. 

I keep one horse, and I and another man (who keeps 
one too) plough by helping each other. 


6. Mr. B. Kino, farmer, Leenane. 

I farm 3,000 acres, and have about 3,000 sheep and 
300 head of cattle. 

I employ 13 or 14 herds regularly. 

I give these two instances of the wages I pay 
them : — 

(1.) House rent free. 

5 acres of tillage land. 

Grass of 10 head of cattle. 

10Z. in cash. 

(2.) House rent free. 

5 acres of tillage land. 

Grass of 20 to 30 sheep. 

Grass of 5 or 6 head or cattle. 

I employ three men in charge of cattle and horses, 
pay them the following wages : — 

(1.) House rent free. 

3 acres of tillage. 

The grass of three head of cattle. 

The grass of 15 sheep. 

5Z. a year. 

(2.) 13Z. in cash. 

His board and lodging. 

(3.) 6Z. in cash. 

His board and iodging. 

The ordinary labourers are our own tenants. 

They- are paid Is. 6d. a day in summer and winter, 
but they are not employed in wet weather, and their 
employment is irregular. 

I omploy from 15 to 20 some da 3 's. 

The men can also fish here, and four or five of them 
go to England harvesting. 

At harvest here ordinary labourers get the usual 
wage of Is. 6 d. a day, but mowers are paid 2s. Gd. a day 
for about a fortnight. 

In summer a herd has no hours, his 1 business is to 
mind the stock. 

He has to bo out at least by 6 a.m., and he often 
does not return until 8 p.m. or 9 p.m. 

In wintor he works from daylight to dark. 

If there is snow ho has a lot of work. . 

Tho hours of ordinary labourers are : — 

In summer from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

An hour is allowed for breakfast at 9 a.m., and an 
hour for dinner at 2 p.m. 

In winter from 8 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. (light' to dark). 
The meal hours in winter are the same as m the 


summer. 

The men are nob so capable of doing so much work 
as formerly. 

I think the relations between masters and men are 
good. 


II- — Evidence ob. Labourers and, Herds. i 

1. P. Mavery, labourer, aged 19. Lives near Westport. 

I have been working ffii-Lord John Browne Jot a 

year. 

My wages -are 9*. a week. ' I Ibse time in Wet weather. 
Perhaps I would lose a day a week all the year round 
from Tain. 

I get 16s. a week for two webks at harvest. ’ ' 

My hours of work from November 1st to St. Patrick’s 
Day are from 7 a. in. to 5 p.m., with an hour off fi'orn 
10 a.m. to 11 a.m.; and from St. Patrick’s Day to 
November 1st from 6 a.m. tb-6 ph:‘, with ah hour off at 
9 a.m. and also at 2 p.m. 

I walk half a mile to my work. 

Belations between farmer and labourer are not very 
good. I think it is. only a question of wages. If the 
farmers paid better Wages the men would get on well 
with them. 

I think 2s. to 2s. Gd. a day would be a fair wage. 

We can do right enough with the hours. I live with 
my parents, and I “ turn up ” 8s. 'a week to them. 

Besides my father and mother there are living in the 
house my four brothers, aged 23, 17, 14, and 12, and a 
sister, aged 21. 

My father farms 20 acres of bad land, some of it bog 
and heath. 

Five or six acres are tillage land. Last year we had 
three acres of potatoes and oats, and . about an acre of 
hay. He has two cows, a calf, six sheep, a donkey, and 
a horse, 12 or 14 hens, and five or six ducks. We have 
no pigs now, but often rear from two to four. The 
rent is 71. 12s. It was 10 Z. 10s., but we got it reduced 
in the Land Court;. Lord Sligo is the landlord. 

All my brothers, with the exception of the eldest, 
work on my father’s land. My father just supports 
his family. I could not support myself unless I lived 
at home. 

The following is our daily food ; — 

From November to March — 

Breakfast, 9 a.m — Bread, tea, and boiled pota- 
toes. 

Dinner, 2 p.m. — Boiled potatoes, eggs and milk. 

Tea, 6 p.m. — Tea and bread and butter. 

Supper, 9 p.m. — Boiled potatoes and herrings. 

Our meals from March to November are much the 
same, but if the potatoes run short we have boiled meal 
instead at dinner and supper. We may have bacon 
sometimes for dinner, and we may eat beef or mutton 
once or twice a year. I am thinking of emigrating to 
Massachusetts, where I have uncles and friends who 
left these parts. They went into factories in America. 
If I went 1 would rather go to a farmer. If one could 
make anything out of the land here I would rather 
stop, but you cannot make anything out of either crops 
or cattle now. To knock up a living you must have 
20 acres, one third of which is tillage and the rest 
grass. My eldest brother was in a factory in America 
for three years. He is home now for his health, but is 
going back again in April. He was earning 2Z. a week, 
and can do so again when he returns. 

2. Pat and Michael Cannon, labourers, aged 23 and 18 

years. Live near Westport. 

We are now draining for Lord John Browne. Pat has 
worked eight or nine years for him and Michael for 
three years. 

Pat earns 12s. a week and Michael 9s. About (5Q 
days are lost in the year from wet weather. Pat got 16s. 
extra last year from a prize Lord John gave to the man 
who built a wall best. 

Our hours are the same as P. Mavery’s. 

Our father lives on 12 acres. His rent is 12Z. Father, 
mother, and eight others besides Ourselves live at 
home.. The eldest of; the eight is 15 years and is still 
at school. 

Last year we had three acres of our land ploughed, 
If acres of potatoes and If acres oats; we also had a 
rood of turnips and mangolds. Our father has two 
cows, four or five sheep, and two small pigs. We give 
all our money to our father. They could not live hn- 
lessvvedid.- 

If One of us Wants clothes or boots otir father, gives 
us money. 

Sometimes we have as much as 2f miles 'to walk to 
work, now we only have quarter of amile.. We never have 
beef or mutton. Sometimes we have bacon once a fort- 
night on Sunday, but never oftener. 

The-relations between farmers and labourers aregood 
except on the question of wages. 


Labourer. 
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We intend to go to America if we get the chance. 

We have a brother there in Columbia in a saw-mill. 
He has been there three years. 

It would npt do for a man to always , stop here, for. he 
would be as poor 20 years bonce as now. 

3. Owen Cokcoban, labourer, aged 1 47. Lives' at Slinan. 

I am how working for Mr. Burke. 

I have no land and have only my. own labour to 
depend on. 

Last summer. I cut 20 acres of hay at 6s. an acre. I 
agreed with Mr. Burke that I was to have Is. od. a day 
at other work if it was wet, but I lost no time. 

From the middle of last November I was working on 
my own account, cutting rods for thatching houses and 
I made 10s. or 11s. a week. I Was many a week making 
10s. a week, perhaps for three months. 

Now I am labouring again at 8s. a week, but if Mr. 
Burke don’t pay me 9s. after to-morrow I’ll quit. I 
think he’ll givb it to me. , 

I can leave my employment any day I like, and Mr. 
Burke can put me away any day he likes. 

I went harvesting to England for 9 or 10 years and I 
worked near Liverpool and Chester. Some years I 
would stay for potato lifting. A man could bring back 
a clear 12Z. or 14Z. if he worked from June to 
November. 

I live two miles off in a house my father had. I do 
not know if he built it, anyhow I pay no rent for it. 

My family consists of six children. 

The eldest boy is 26 and is in England, the eldest 
girl is 21, and is in service seven miles off at 3Z. a year 
and her board. 

The eldest girl at home is 16 and tbe eldest boy 10. 
Two years ago I was on the relief works, roadmaking. 
They paid 7s. a week. We started 'work at 9 a.m. 
and left off at 4 p.m. This was in summer time. 

We did not do very much work when at that job, and 
to tell the truth we were not willing to do very much 
at those wages. . 

I also worked two months on the Achill Railway 
about this time last year, i.e., from March 1 to May 1, 
1892. I then earned 16s. a week at piece-work. Some- 
times we had done our day’s work, beginning at 6 a.m., 
by 2 p.m. or 3 p.m. 

4. Pat Coecoban, labourer, aged 21. Lives near Clogher. 
I am working for Mr. Burke. I get my living by 

working for farmers here for about six months. For 
the last three years I have been harvesting in England. 
One year I was near Chester and two years near Liver- 
pool- ... 

I go in June and stay until potato lifting is over at 
the end of November. We make in England 18s. to 11. 
at harvesting and 4s. or 5s. a day at potato lifting. 

The farmer lets us the use of a barn and we feed 
ourselves. My food costs me 7s. a week and my return 
fare 28s. 

The wages round here in the summer are 9s. and in 
winter 7s. 

There is no employment in wet weather. I work for 
several farmers and I think they treat us right enough. 

My hours in summer are from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., with 
barely an hour off for meals. 

I bring bread and cold tea with me to my work. 

I don’t work here in the winter,, but work for my 
mother, who has four acres, half in tillage and the rest 
grass. 

I have also a brother at home, aged 17, who works 
on our land, and a sister. 

W e pay 30s. rent, but it is bad land. 

Lord Lucan is the landlord. 

I am thinking of going to America when my younger 
brother is a little older. I have a sister in America. 

5. Tost Duffy, labourer, aged 40. Lives at Gunacollay. 
I am a labourer employed by Mr. Houston and have 

worked 30 years for him. I chiefly build Sheds and also 
cut hay and save it. 

I get the following as wages : — 

A house free. 

An acre of tillage land. 

The grass of two cows. 

The grass of two calves until a 1 year old. 

Wages Is. a day when employed. 

When building stone sheds 9s. a week. 

Harvest 9s. a week. 

Employment is irregular. I only earned 3Z. 18s. in 
cash last year, but I have earned 9Z. or 10Z. a year in 
good times. 


When I began to work here at 10 years of age I was B.— I. 
paid 4d. a day. Wbstpobt. 

The labourers and farmers get on well and there is 
no falling out. 

I have to support- a wife, my old father andi mother, 
and my eight children. 

The eldest is. a girl aged 12 -years. 

6. Michael MoLough, hired man, aged 85. Lives with 
Mr. R.’ King, Leehane. 

I am cattleman and horseman to Mr. King, and I 
have worked for him since I was 12 years old. My 
wages were then 71. a year. They are now 13 Z. a year, 
and I live and board at Mr. King’s. 

I had 20Z. a year six or eight years ago when times 
were, better. . 

13Z. don’t keep you. in clothes and tobacco, but with 
these bad times we can’t expect more. 

In the summer time 6 a.m. . is the very latest I get up 
in the morning. I often get up at 4 or 5 a.m. or 
even at 3 a.m. if cattle are sick. 

Sometimes I don’t go to bed at all. 

I knock off work at 9 p.m. 

The following are niy meal hours, but 1 don’t always 
gef them exactly to time : — 

At 9 a.m. breakfast, an hour. 

2 p.m. dinner, ah hour. 

7 p.m. supper, \ hour. 

In winter I get up at about 7 a.m. and work until 
about 9 p.m or 10 p.m. 

The meal hours in winter are the same as in summer. 

The farmers feed the boys in the house well. I get 
whatever they have in the house, what more can IexpectP 
This is what I get : — 

Breakfast. — Potatoes and milk, bread and butter. 

Dinner.— Potatoes and mutton or bacon. On 
Fridays, fresh fish and a cup of tea. 

Supper. — Bread and tea. 

On Sundays I have plenty of beef or mutton for 
dinner. 

The herds get on well with the farmers. They are 
double as well off as the tenants. 

I think the tenants who work for the farmers get on 
well with them. 

Herds’ wages have been about the same for 15 years 
and the tenants who come and work by the day have 
had Is. 6d. a day for 20 years. 

I have two brothers in America. They want me to 
go there too. 

I cannot improve myself here, though I am working 
for the best man about here. 

7. P. Riley, herd, about 45 years old. Lives in Lord 
Sligo’s demesne. Westport. 

I am berd to Lord John Browne. 

I was born under him and my father herded for him 
before me. 

I have a wife and six young children, and there is an 
old woman in the house to look after the children. 

My wages are : — 

A free house. 

The grass of two cows. 

The grass of two oalves. 

The grass of a brood mare. 

Tbe grass of a foal until 1£ years. 

The keep of two geese, a gander and goslings. 

Cash 32Z. 

I estimate the total value of this at about 91Z. 

Out of these wages I have to pay another herd. 

The grass of a cow. 

The grass of a calf. 

Cash 12Z. 

Lord John Browne gives this herd a free house and 
half an acre of land. 

Also I pay a boy (20 years old) 10Z. and give him his 
food, worth about l2Z. 

I estimate that after these payments I am not worth 
more than 46Z. a year. I include profits on cows, foals, 

&c. in this estimate. 

I am not so well off as a herd who has no men to pay, 
but I have four sons, the eldest being about 12 years, 
and I am looking forward to the time when they can 
help me and I can send the other men away. 

I look after 223 cattle and 4-6 sheep, but sometimes I 
have as many as 200. 

I work all times and have no certain hours at all. 

My Sunday work takes nearly as long as my week- 
day work. 

Sometimes when the cattle are in the fields I throw 
their food down on Saturday night, but when tbev are 
in the sheds of course I have to feed them on Sunday. 

Is 2 
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B.— i. I believe that employers and employed are on the 

W'ubti'okt. best of terms. I know on the five or six places round 
here they get on well. 

There are no such things as benefit societies here. 
Many people would think if they insured their lives 
they would be hurrying on their death or an illness. 
That is the sort of people the Irish are. 

1 am always paid my wages once a quarter. 

It is a good arrangement and I liko it. 

Many herds are paid no cash at all. I would rather 
have the keep of cows, a horse, &c. than cash. 

In the first place I must keep a horse to cart my turf, 
a distance of six miles. 

Another reason is that I prefer to keep my own cow 
instead of to be running about to my neighbours’ houses 
in s arch of milk. 

Besides there is the chance of gaining a little more. 
It is just like a lucky bag, profit or loss. 

I have to buy 20 carts of turf in the year, and this 
costs me from 21. 10s. to 3Z. 

I grow 1A acres of potatoes, half an acre of barley, 
and I keep a pig. 

III. — Evidence or Witnesses who wohk in Scotland 
and England. 

1. Beidget (Iallagiiee, Achill. 

I am 16 years of age, and am a servant at Doogort 
Hotel. My mother lives at Doogort. She had three 
children by her first marriage, of whom I was one. 

By her second marriage she has five young children. 
My sister, aged 21, has been working in a factory in 
Paisley for a year. 

My brother, aged 20, went to work on a farm in 
England a month ago. 

He has gone to the neighbourhood of Southport for 
the last two years. 

I went to work on a farm in Scotland last June to 
the end of September. 

A great many of us girls went from Achill together. 
A “ gaffer ” goes with us from here and looks after us 
and tells us where to go. 

I think the merchant writes to him before we start 
and tolls him how many girls will be wanted. The 
gaffer is paid 11. 5 s. a week by the merchant. 

Ho took 10 girls last year. 

When I got to Pnisloy I took lodgings for the night. 
Next day I went to a farm to ask for work and they 
did not employ me there, but I went on to another 
a mile from Paisley and they gave me work. 

I only worked there for a few days. 

I was hoeing potatoes at 2s. a day. 

We began work at 8 a.m. and left off at 7 p.m. 

An hour was allowed for dinner at 1 p.m., and we 
stopped at 3 or 4 o’clock for a quarter of an hour. 

We took our meals into the field with us. 

I slept in Paisley every night. 

My lodgings cost 4d. a night, and my food cost Is. a 
day. 

After this I went to another farm 1J miles from 
Paisley and stayed a week. 

There I hoed turnips. 

On this farm I was paid the same rate of wages and 
the hours were the same. 

On both these farms several other Achill girls were 
working with me. 

I next went by train up country. I forget which 
oounty it was, but the gaffer arranged where we were 
to go. 

Two or three other Achill girls went too. 

The gaffer sent me to a farm on my arrival, and I was 
employed lifting potatoes. 

On this farm they gave me an outhouse to sleep in. 
The other girls slept in the same room. We slept on 
wooden beds which had a mattress and blankets. 

They also gave us as many potatoes as we wanted 
and milk. 

We used to buy bread, tea, and oatmeal for ourselves, 
which cost 6 d. or 7 cl. a day. 

I was on this farm a month, and then wont by train 
to Dumfries, where I worked on a farm for a month. 

Some girls went with me and worked on neighbouring 
farms. 

After this I went by train to Perthshire with the 
gaffer and eight Achill girls. 

Wo were there five weeks potato lifting. 

Irishmen were digging them up aud we were picking 
them. 

After this the gaffer took us 10 or 12 miles by train 
to a farm, where we were lifting potatoes two or three 
weeks. 


Next we worked on two. or three other farms in 
Perthshire potato lifting. 

Some people gave us small dark places to sleep in 
but some were good. 

The work is not very hard, but we aro much exposed 
to the wet. 

Some of the girls get knocked up. 

They often get colds. 

On a very wet day we should not work and we should 
not then be paid. 

c worked half a day we should be paid for half a 




The girls suffer very much from sea sickness crossing 


The voyage is worse than the whole season’s work. 

I would rather be in service than work in the fields. 
1^ spent 31. on clothes in Scotland and made 61. or 71. 

I sent my mother 1Z. of this by post and gave her all 
the rest on my return. 

Some girls like going to Scotland and others would 
not go unless they were obliged. 


2. Maky O'Donnell, Achill. 

I am 18 years of age. 

I have been to Scotland to work for four successive 
years, and my sister, aged 16, has been twice. 

Last year I went in May with my father, sister, and 
brother (aged 14), and we all worked on the same farm. 

My father was the gaffer, and looked after 27 girls 
and 3 boys. 

We were first weeding on a farm near Paisley, and 
we all slept in the town. 

I was paid 2s. a day. 

The men paid 2s. 6d. a week for lodgings and the girls 
Is. 

The men’s food cost them about 8s. a week. 

The girls’ food cost about 5s. a week. 

We then went to Ayrshire potato digging on a farm 
for six weeks. 

We slept in a barn there. The men had one and the 
girls another. 

Sometimes when we were in Ayrshire we began work 
at 3 a.m. and left off at 2 p m. 

When we did this we worked as follows: 

Began work 3 a.m., stopped work at 8 a.m. for an 
hour to breakfast. 

We stopped again at 11 a.m. for quarter of an hour, and 
took a piece of loaf, and we knocked off work at 2 p.m. 

The rest of the day we played about and went to bed 
at 5 or 6 p.m. 

The ordinary hours are from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

At 9.30 we have quarter of an hour off. At 12.0 o’clock 
an hour off, and at 4 p.m. quarter of an hour off. 

For breakfast they used to give us tea, white bread, 
butter, and eggs. 

For dinner (3 p.m.) we either had fish or meat. 

The girls got 13s. 6cZ. a week. 

My brother got 15s. a week. 

Some cousins of mine (boys) got 1Z. a week each. 

After this we went to Stirlingshire. 

At harvest the men are paid 5s. a day and the girls 
4s. 

For a month’s harvest a man gets about 4Z. and his 
food and bed. 

A woman gets 3Z. and her food and bed. 

We buy our clothes in Scotland. 


3. John Coney, Ballycroy. 

I have to support a wife, three young children, and 
my mother of 88 years. 

I rent six acres of tillage from Sir Allan Bellingham 
My rent is 1Z. 

Last year I grew one and a half acres of potatoes, two 
acres of oats, aud a few turnips. 

I have two cows. 

For 22 years I have been harvesting in Lancashire 
During the last 16 years I have worked for the same 
farmer there. Another man goes with me from here. 
I go at the end of April and return the end of November. 
I begin setting potatoes, and I do general work on the 
farm until baytime. Up to haytime I am paid 1Z. a 
week, and I keep myself, which costs about 8s. a week 
During haytime, which lasts eight or nine weeks, and 
harvest, which lasts a month, I am paid 22s. a 
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The During hay time and harvest I am given “ 10 o’ clocks 

AsRicra- a nd 4 o ’clocks.”* 

Labourer. Potato lifting lasts three weeks, and I can make 25s. 

- — a week by that when at piece-work. 

With hard work I can clear 101. over in England. It 
costs me 30s. to get to Lancashire and back. I have to 
walk in to Westport to get to the station, which is 27 
Irish miles from here. 

IV. — Evidence of Witnesses on Clare and Innisturk 
Islands. 

1. Michael Flynn, Clare Island. 

I rent 4J acres of land, which is quarter of a mile off 
my house. 

The house is my own. 

T have living with me my father, mother, both aged 
about 70, an uncle of 73, a sister of 35, who is delicate, 
and four children of my own, the eldest being seven. 

Besides working on my land I superintend county 
works in County Down and Dublin. I used to be the 
rate collector here, so I know every man here and every 
inch of land. I have worked in mines in Northumber- 
land and on public works, at house building, in chemi- 
cal works, and on farms in the North of England. In 
the mines I have earned 21. 10s. a week. I have seen 
Irishmen working in England under all these condi- 
tions. 

After three months, when they had sweated the water 
out of their body, and got good food, they worked as 
well as the Englishmen. 

About 50 men go from here to work in England. 
They start in May or June, and return between Sep- 
tember and Christmas. 

They go to Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Northumber- 
land, but of late years a great number are going to 
Scotland, because the journey is cheaper. 

From Westport to Glasgow it costs 5s.. while it would 
cost II. to Lancashire and 1/. 5s. to Northumberland. 
No women go to Scotland or England. All our women 
go to America. 

There are about 20 boats here, including canoes, 
which are used for fishing. 

They principally catch herrings and mackerel, but 
they have no nets, and would do much better if they 
had them. 

The people in Clare could not live if they had the 
land free of rent, rates, and taxes. 

They certainly could not live except for American 
money and their earnings in England. 

The people here do not deal at Westport and Louis- 
berg now, as they can no longer get credit. 

A great means of livelihood is exchanging eggs for 
goods with shop keepers. 

About 1701. of seed potato was given to Clare under 
the Seed Supply Act, 1890. 

I think they have only repaid about 251. 

The people have to row their cattle to Loujsberg 
from here (nine miles) and then drive them 13 miles to 
Westport Market. 

2. Mrs. O’Malley, Clare Island. 

I have my land “ in co.” (co-partnership). 

It is about six Irish acres, f about four acres of 
which is fit for tillage. There is also the right of 
grazing on the hill. 


I grew an acre of potatoes last year and half an acre B.— I. 
of oats. The land was split up, after the death of my " KaTI ' 0KT - 
husband’s father, among my husband and his three 
brothers. One of them was evicted. 

The land is now divided as follows: — 

(1.) Myself and family. 

(2.) My husband's nephew and family. 

(3.) My husband’s brother, who has a wife and 
three children. 

The rent is now lOI. and it was 151. I pay half the 
poor rate and the whole of the county cess. The valua- 
tion of the holding is 111. 5s. I have two cows and a 
calf, seven or eight sheep and I always have a pig. 

I also have a mare. 

I have six children, three are sons, aged 23, 17, and 15, 
and three are daughters, all younger than the sons. 

My eldest son went to Scotland lust year on the 
18th June and returned December 15. Ho worked in a 
brick yard and brought back 81. About five years ago 
he wont to London to try and get work, but ho did not 

If our land here was good the rent would not kill us. 

I am out of potatoes now (March 21) Last year I 
had them up to May 1st, as the season was good. 

I eat Indian meal now. 

I exchange eggs for tea, sugar, candles, blue, and 
other things, as I have about 15 hens. 

I owe three years of my own share of the rent. My 
husband’s brother owes three years and my husband’s 
nephew four years. 

It is the co-partnership that is a bad system. I 
could make an effort to pay and stay here, but now 
they will evict me if the others do not pay.f 

I spin the wool from my sheep and make all my own 
blankets, friezes, and flannels. 


Charles O’Malley says : — 

I hold a fourth share until four years ago when the 
agent accepted the rent of the other three and divided 
the holding among them, throwing me out. I then went 
to Chicago, leaving my wife and seven children here. 

There I earned 6s. a day killing pigs. T lost my 
health and came home. I now work on a rood of land 
and get a few odd jobs tailoring. 

I am in receipt of outdoor relief. 


3. John Faharty, Innisturk Island. 

I have five children at home. 

The eldest is a boy of 18, the second is a boy of 15, 
and the next is a girl of 12. 

I have also two girls in America, aged 13 and 1 ], 
who are with an uncle who farms there. 

They have already sent me back 61. 

I have four acres of tillage laud. 

I grow an acre of potatoes, and half an acre of barley 
and rye. 

I have two cows, a mare, and some hens. 

My rent is 71. 5s. 

1 built my house myself. 

I have a boat and a canoe. 

There are no fishing nets here to speak of. 

I only have hand lines. 

No one goes harvesting to England or Scotland from 
Innisturk, but both men and women go to America. 


* “10 o’clocks and i o’clocks” mean light refreshment at 10 a.m. 
and 4 p.m„ usually tea, coffee, bread and cheese or butter, and some- 
times “ Lancashire pie.” On many farms in Lancashire this is given to 
the men all the year round, in addition to their breakfast, dinner, and 
tea. Coney has underrated his net earnings. Assuming he begins on 
May 1st, lie would clear IT 1 


s. O’il alley’s portion of tl 


is about three Irish at 


* Mr. Lynch, Inspector to the Local Government Hoard, says “ You 
“ may take it that a man never gets much work his first year, os they 
“ have to learn, and also they are not dressed like workmen.” 
t Mr. Lynch, Inspector to the Local Government Board, says ' “ I 

” have known cases were co-partners have quarrelled and one lias 
“ refused to pay the rent on purpose to throw the others out.” 


APPENDIX D. 


1. Meeting at Murrisk. 

2. Meeting at Lecanvy. 
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1 Meetino- at Murrisk, February 13, 1893. Present, 
30 or 40 men. 

Tom Jordan.— I am 70 years old and have four 
children. 


One son is in England working on a farm ; he stopped 
there after last harvest. 

I work on my 2J acres. 

I also find winkles. 

I have no convenience for fishing. 
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A Witness.— Any good spot of land here is taken up Tn s 
by land grabbers. We want to get rid of land grabbers. wWCBt- 
A Witness.— Our stock is very small. A cow aver- 


A Witness. — Our stock is very small. A cow aver- 
ages about 21. 10s. 

A Witness. — Our cows are the size of goats and our 
Bheep the size of rabbits. 

A Witness.— W hat we want here is employment. 
We also want larger holdings. 

A Witness.— If a man had 20 acres of good land he 
could make a decent living, but we are too cramped 
here, and if we all had 20 acres some would have to 
emigrate. 

A Witness. — Our credit is exhausted now and we 
cannot get more. 

There is not a man standing here who does not owe 
money. 

The Schoolmaster. — Everyone owes 101. or 201. to 
the shops. Their friends in England or, America some- 
times pay off the debts and then they start fresh credit. 

A Witness. — We are honest enough and will pay our 
way, if you will give us the means. 

A Witness. — I have two daughters working in 
American factories. 

They sent me 51. in October, which I paid to the agent 
for rent. 

A Witness. — I have two daughters in American 
factories. They sent me 61. 10s. 6 d. lately. I was two 
or three years in arrears of rent and I paid it to the 
agent to save the cabin. 

A Witness. — The following is our usual food : — 
Breakfast, 9 a.m — Potatoes, milk, and tea. 

Dinner, 2 p.m, — Potatoes, salt herrings, milk, and 
cabbage. 


They are all willing to do work if they could get it. 

1 believe about 70 per cent, of the girls emigrate to 
American factories. Five girls and a boy are going' 
from here next week. 

The girls go between the ages of 15 and 22. 

About 25 per cent, of the boys go to America, but 
more of them go to England and return 

The holdings here average about three acres. 

Note. — Since I attended this meeting the Congested 
District Board and Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., have each 
given 2501. to develop the fishing industry at Murrisk. 
I hear from Mr. Owen Campbell that boats and fishing 
gear will be purchased with the money, a committee 
having been formed to carry out that object. 

2. Meeting at Lecanvy, February 13, 1893. Present, 
about 30 men. 

Martin Morin. — I have five acres of land at a rent of 
51. 5s. I used to go harvesting in Warwickshire for 
three months in the year from 1849 to 1891. 

Thirty-five years ago they paid us 6s. a week and 
beer. 1 have known men at that time offer themselves 
for 6tl. a day. In 1891 harvest wages there were 18s. a 
week and beer. 

We have no boats or nets here for fishing. 

We could not live here without going harvesting to 
England, and the money our friends send from 
America. 

Yery often those in America send the passage money 
for others to go out there. 

A Witness. — Last year we were so badly off that some 
could not find the money to go harvesting with. Moat 
of i the harvesters from here go to Warwickshire, York- 
shire, and Lancashire. About 40 men went harvesting 
from here last year. 

They start between April and June, and return in 
September or November. Some come back in Septem- 
ber to cut their own bit of harvest. 

A Witness. — In Lancashire, harvest wages are 18s. a 
week, and you find your own food and lodging ; 61. would 
be an average sum for a man to bring back. Some men 
by starving themselves could bring back 101. 

A Witness.— I saw some men in Lancashire idle for 
nine weeks this summer. 

A Witness. — About 15 years ago we could earn 201. 
before the machine came into use. 

Wo worked at piece-work then, and sometimes began 
at 2 a.m. or 3 a.m. and worked until we could not see. 

A Witness. — We have worn out our land here. We 
have to grow potatoes and oats year after year. We 
must grow the oats to get strait to thatch bur cottages. 

A Witness. — Wo use seaweed here for manure. All 
tho men present have been in the sea since 4 a.m. 
getting it in.* 


Supper. — Potatoes, milk, and herrings. 

From February to August, if the potatoes are done, 
we eat stirabout. There is not much bread eaten since 
times were bad. 


A Witness. — Everyone who is able in Kilsallagh goes 
to the harvest in Lancashire or Warwickshire. We are 
obliged to go to England. We can earn 41. a month 
there, but harvesting has been destroyed by machinery. 

A Witness. — I go to England from March or June 
till November or Christmas. In Lancashire we can 
earn 2*. 6d. a day potato lifting, or by piece-work 3s. or 
4s. a day. 

A man with luck might make 101. in England, but 
he might easily make less. 

A Witness. — In the last five or six years a big lot of 
people have gone to America from here. 

We would rather work on the land here than fish. 

We have no convenience to fish. 

There are 30 or 40 cottages- here. W e grow potatoes 
and oats and a little hay. 

A Witness. — I have between five and six acres, and 
pay 31. 18s. 


A Witness. — A man could live on 20 acres 
land, but he could not do so here, as the land if 


• The weather w 
washed on shore, 
the waist. 


A Witness. — I was working in Lancashire as a plough- 
man for six years until two years ago. 

My wages were as follows : — 

Cash, 18s. a week. 

Cottage free, and coal. 

Boiled milk twice a day. 

Coffee and tea once a day. 

I have an acre and a half of tillage land here, an acre 
and a half of meadow, and 50 acres of bog, a cow could 
not walk on, it shakes so. 

We can sometimes earn a shilling or two cutting turf, 
but we have to take a horse over to Westport, and it 
means walking 16 miles. 

A Witness. — I have just come back from Yorkshire. 
I gpt 1 6s. a week, lodging and milk. Between 50 and 
100 went harvesting from round here. 

But for England and America there would .not bo 
a man left here, for there is no way of paying rent here. 
Most of the tenants are two or three years in arrears. 

A Witness. — Most of the potatoes are finished, and 
some men have no seed. We are eating Indian meal 
now, and could do better in gaol. Every man standing 
here is in debt at the shop, and our credit is all up. We 
want employment and we cannot get it. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 


I. — Introduction. 

Skibbereen, Co. Cork, 

Sir, April 1893. 

1. I have the honour to present to you my report 
upon the condition of the agricultural labourer in the 
Castlereagh Union, which is situated partly m Ros- 
common and partly in Mayo.* 

2. My enquiries occupied me for 10 days, commencing 
on April 30th. 

3. I obtained the information contained in this report 

in the following manner : — _ . 

On my arrival I at once called on the Rev. P. Harney, 
P.P., and asked him to give me the names of the land- 
owners, farmers, and others, whose experience wonld be 
the most useful to me. This he was kind enough to do, 
and the introductions he gave me I found of the greatest 
assistance. , ,, , , 

I called on a great many farmers, both large and 
small, and also interviewed many herds and labourers, 
either in their houses or doing their work. 

I also inspected a good many cottages, and at the 
same time was able to acquire a great deal of useful 
information from the inmates. The results of these 
observations I have set out in a table (Appendix A. 10). 

Of those to whom I am most particularly indebted tor 
information I would mention Lord de Freyne, the Rev. 

P. Hanley, P.P., Mr. Young, Mr. Matthew Flanagan, 

J P , Mr. James Clancey, Mr. Michael Kelly, Mr. Fitz- 
"ibbon Mr. Vaugh, Dr. Donnellan, Mr. Redding 
(steward to Mr. Sandford), and Mr. Fit'/. Simmons 
(steward to The O’Conor Don), 
f 4. The Union, which is chiefly in Roscommon, though 
part of the western end is in Mayo, is situated about the 
centre of the eastern boundary of Mayo. It is bounded 
on the north by the Boyle Union, on the east by the 
Strokestown Union, on the south by tho-Roscommon and 
Glenamaddy Unions, and on the west by the Swinford 
and Claremorris Unions. There arc 19 electoral divi- 
sions in the Union, comprising 134,568 acres with a 
valuation of 73,0671. 

5. The district is purely an agricultural one, and of 
recent years a great deal of tillage land has been laid 
away to grass. Several farmers said to me, “There is 
“ only one acre of tillage land here for every 20 there 
“ were some years ago.” 

In the north, north-east, and east the land is nearly all 
(rrass, and in thoseidistricts there are some large grazing 
farms. In the south the land is fully three parts grass, 
and there arc also some large grazing farms in that 
part. In the west about half the land is grass and halt 
tillage. 

, 6. The principal breed of cattle in the district is a 

cross between the native cow and a shorthorn bull. 
There are also a few of the Aberdeen Angus breed. I he 
sheep are chiefly the Roscommon breed, which are of an 
unusually large size, and were raised by crossing native 
ewes with Leicester rams. 

7. The size of the holdings greatly varies. In the 
grass districts there are some large farms varying from 
200 to over 500 acres. It is not uncommon to find one 
myi.ii renting two or three grass farms and putting a 
herd or two in charge of each, as necessity may require. 

There are 1,062 holdings not exceeding o acres, 
3,080 holdings not exceeding 15 acres, and 1,714 holdings 
not exceeding 30 acres. 

8. The principal landowners in the Union are Lord do 
U Freyne, Lord Dillon, The O’Conor Don, Colonel French, 

Mr .‘Sandford, Major Balfe, Colonel Irvine, Mr. O Conor, 
Mr. Murphy, and Captain Pakeham. 

9. The population in 1891 was 37,474 and of these 

' 6 328 were in that part of the Union which is in Lo. 

Mayo. Between 1871 and 1881 it decreased by 1,286, or 


B.— II. 
Castlb- 

2‘8 per cent., and between 1881 and 1891 by 5,960, or 
13 7 per cent., nothwithstand an excess of 3,933 regis- 
tered births over deaths during this latter period. 

10. The poor rate averages about Is. in the pound, and Poor Rate, 
the county cess is about Is. in the pound. 

The following figures, showing the amout of money 
spent on outdoor and indoor relief in certain years, were 
supplied to me by the clerk of the board of guardians. 

Indoor Relief. I Outdoor Relief. 


rcen and Edim 


11. Out of the 19 electoral divisions in the Union 11 toKcsted 
are congested districts. 

The two electoral divisions in the county of Mayo are 
congested districts, and those in Roscommon are all 
towards the Mayo side of the Union. 

12. About 4,000Z. was advanced to the board of Seed Rato 
guardians under the Seed Supply Act. Half of it has 

been collected and repaid, and the clerk informs me 
that there will be no difficulty in getting the remainder 
paid punctually. 

13. I have no figures to show the number of emigrants Emigra- 
from the Castlereagh Union during the past years, but ,10n - 
there is no doubt that it is a considerable one. It is tho 
exception to go into a house and find that the inmates 

have no near relations in America. Most of the able 
bodied young women go and a large number of the 
young men. It is a common remark that “ all our nest 

M^ D Reddirig! 1 * ste ward to Mr. Sandford, takes an 
opposite view, and says, “ The emigration has affected 
“ the quantity but not the quality of labour. Socially 
“ it has been an advantage as the riff-raff have gone.’ 

Early in April I interviewed a large party of young 
men and women about to start for America, and a young 
man then stated, to which a crowd of others agreed, 

“ that those going to America would rather work in 
“ towns there than in the country, as it gives them 
“ more chance of rising in life.” Another young man 
immediately added, “ I would rather be a coachman in 
“ a town than work on the land. I have been a carter 

This confirms the evidence that I obtained in all the 
districts I visited in England and Mavo, namely, that 
voung men turn from an agricultural life when they can 
„et any employment which gives them a chance oi 
rising to a better social position. In further confirma- 
tion of this view I quote the words of a most intelligent 
young man of 22 years of age, farming 4., acres (Irish), 
about 7 \ statute acres, at Cloontrask, whose evidence I 
tore given in foil in Appendix B. 5. He se ? » , “ We 
“ (the family) all want to clear out to America. 1 do 
“ not like the work on the land. It is very laborious 
“ and does not lead to anything. I have seen men who 
“ have worked on it all their lives as badly off at the 

“ end as the beginning. A man employed m agriculture 

« is considered at the bottom oi the social scale. This 
“ is the general opinion among the young men. They 
“ prefer a better social position.” , 

1 understand from several men who have brothers m 
America that it is easy to find employment there. I he 
wages appear to be high both for men and women. A 
young man farming 26 acres told me he had three 
brothers, all coachmen, in Massachusetts, aged respect- 
ively 36, 32, and 19 years, and that their wages were 
from 50 to 52 dollars a month. This young man s 1 sister, 
who was a cook in America, and was home for a holiday 
when I visited the house, but was returning to America 
the same week with two sisters, told me that her wages 
were 16s. a week in addition to her board and lodging. 

A great deal of money is sent back by those in 
America to help their relations at home. 1 could give 
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I!.— II. many instances of this unselfishness and generosity, but 

Castle- I will take as an example the evidence of James Fryer, 
KEAOn. to w jj 0m j |j ave previously alluded : “ I have a sister in 
“ America, of 19 years, who is a general servant. Her 
“ wages are three dollars a week and her board. She 
“ went last May and since then has sent home 141.” 

1 find from the official returns that in 1892, 1,903 
persons emigrated from Roscommon ; of whom 907 were 
males and 996 were females. Of the males 641, or 70'6 
per cent., were under 25 years of age, and of the females 
770, or 77‘3 per cent., were under 25 years of age. 

The emigration from Roscommon has in the last four 
years not varied much. In 1891 the number of emigrants 
wore 2,024 ; in 1890, 2,103 ; in 1889, 2,059 ; in 1888, 
2,238. 

The poorest part of the Gastlereagh Union is in Mayo, 
and in that county the emigration during the last five 
years has but slightly varied. 

The number of emigrants from Mayo during the last 
five years has been as follows : — In 1892, 3,726 ; in 
1891, 3,572; in 1890, 3,381; in 1889, 3,566; in 1888, 
3,741. 

Classes of 14. In this union, as in Mayo, it is the custom for 
labourers small farmers, or their sons, to go out and work for 

employed. daily wages, and, although there are many more 
ordinary agricultui'al labourers than there were in the 
Westport Union, still a very large number of men who 
work for wages on the farms either have holdings of 
their own or live with their parents who have. 

Lord de Froyne told me that all his labourers are the 
sons of his tenants, and The O’Conor Don also gives 
employment to a number of his tenants. 

This district is more fortunate than the one I had 
just left, the Westport Union of Mayo, in that there are 
more owners of property who employ labour. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Gastlereagh The 
O’Conor Don employs about 30 men regularly all the 
year round on the homo farm (400 acres, 30 of which 
are tillage), and on the late Mr. Sandford’s property 
about 27 men were regularly employed. 

The River Suck drainage scheme is also giving con- 
siderable employment at wages of between 14s. and 18s. 
a week. This lias made labour scarcer on the farms, 
and has also raised agricultural wages in some districts. 
Also in consequence of these works fewer men have 
boon to England the last two years. 

The ordinary labourers are frequently small farmers 
or the sons of such. On some farms, and particularly 
on the smaller ones, the ordinary labourer is expected 
to plough, look after cattle, and turn his hand to any- 
thing. On the larger farms ploughmen and cattlemen 
are separately employed. Their wages are higher than 
that of ordinary labourers, and they are in regular 
employment all the year round. Carters are usually 
paid the same as ordinary labourers. 

The herds are numerous, and they are the best paid 
sot of men, as they have a good deal of responsibility. 
It often happens that men of the same family have 
been herds for several generations, and thus, as a rule, 
they are a class who have a thorough knowledge of 
their business. 

They are frequently put in charge of a distant farm, 
on which they have a house, with land attached, pro- 
vided for them as part of their wages. They are held 
responsible for the cattle and sheep under their charge, 
unless they die, or arc injured, or lost, from unavoidable 
causes. 

The herds sometimes have to cut and save the hay on 
the land of which they are in charge, but more generally 
they are paid at the rate of 15s. to 20s. an acre for 
cutting and saving. If a maohine is used they get 10s. 
an acre for saving. 

On some of the larger farms the farmer sends to cut 
the hay, but in any evont the herd has to save it unless 
the farmer is living on the same farm. 

There are also hired men in some of the farm houses. 
A full-grown hired man gets from 101. to 161. and his 
board and lodging, and lads get from 81. to 121. 

Very few women are employed. 

II. — The Supply of Labour. 

The supply 15. The supply of labour is sufficient in the winter, 

of labour. j heard many complaints that it was scarce in the 

summer, and particularly at hay and harvest.* There 
are several reasons for this. In the first place, as many 
of those who work for wages are small farmers them- 


selves, they are busy cutting their own crops at the 
very time the farmers would be glad of their labour. Aomcvi.- 
Secondly, a large number of young men have gone to T turaj. 
America, and continue to do so ;* and, thirdly, a great 
many go to work in England, leaving Roscommon 
betweon April and June. In consequence, wages are 
higher in the summer than in the winter. Mr. Fitz 
Simmons, steward to The O’Conor Don, says that he 
finds it difficult to get extra hands between spring and 
November owing to the migration to England, and 
referring to the scarcity of labour at harvest time he 
says, “ we cannot grumble at the men if they come 
“ to work after 7 a.m., as they have us in their 
“ power.” 

It is abundantly clear that less labour is being 
employed in the district than formerly, owing to so 
much tillage land having been turned to grass. The 
O’Conor Don, whose tillage land is as extensive as any- 
one’s in the district, has 40 acres of it out of 4,000. 

Mr. Stephen Glover rents three farms, and the following 
is the proportion of tillage land No. 1 farm, 24 acres, 
has 1 rood of tillage. No. 2 farm, 61 acres, has 1 
acre of tillage. No. 3 farm, 160 acres, has 2 acres of 
tillage. Mr. Vaugh, an extensive farmer, says: “I 
“ can remember 40 years ago there were 20 acres of 
“ tillage for every one now. Even the little cabbage 
“ gardens round the cottages are turned to grass, and 
“ so much less labour is employed.” 

However, the emigration has more than kept pace 
with the decreasing demand for labour, and hence, 
wages are higher now than in the days when there was 
far more tillage land, even though less labour, as is 
stated, is being employed on tillage land, owing to 
agricultural depression. 

16. On the question as to whether the men are as EfBciem . v ,, 

efficient in their work now as in former times, opinion labourers 
is divided, but the.majority of employers say they are as co !"\ . 
not so good (Appendix B. 1). former" 1 ' 

Various reasons are given for this, among them being times, 
the emigration of the best men, the fact of there being 
now less opportunity for young men to learn ploughing, 
and an increasing disinclination on their part to work 
as hai'd as the last generation. Many of the farmers, as 
a proof of this, point to the growing habit of the men 
coming later in the morning to their work. It seem to 
be a very general custom for the men now to come at 
7 a.m. or later, instead of at 6 a.m. 

Mr. Fitz Simmons, steward to The O’Conor Don, Mr. 

Redding, f steward to Mr. Sandford, and Mr. Young, of 
Harristown, are of opinion that the men’s work has not 
deteriorated. The two last named gentlemen consider 
the work has improved owing to the better food the 
people now eat. 

17. One of the most difficult subjects on which to get EfBciem voi 
information is the comparison of the work in one laboured «s 
district with that in another. In this Union the C0 ."}P il, '"| 
stewards of both The O’Conor Don and Mr. Sandford, districts, 
who have had considerable experience of labourer’s 

work in several counties, give the Roscommon men a 
good character as regards their capacity for hard work 
and endurance, but they do not speak very highly of 
their intelligence, and they also consider that they 
require a great deal of supervision. Mr. Sandford’s 
steward, who has had experience of agricultural 
labourers near Belfast, in Tyrone, County Dublin, 

County Kildare, County Wicklow, Queen’s County, and 
Roscommon, makes the following comparison : — “ I 
“ could not favourably compare the Roscommon men 
“ in intelligence with any of the above classes. I 
“ should say that hard work and ignorance are the 
“ predominant features here ” (Appendix B. 2). 

III.— -Conditions of Engagement. 

18. Generally speaking, the employment of ordinary Regularity 
labourers is intermittent. In this district, in some orjrregu- 
cases, both employers and employed are responsible for empfoy- 
this, for there are employers who do not give regular ment.’ 
employment in the winter time, in wet weather, or in 

slack times, and there are men whe are small holders, 
or the sons of such, who stay at home at certain times 
to see after their own land. One young man I met 
near Treen, who rents seven acres, and supports his 
mother, told me “ that he worked between one and 
“ three days a week for farmers, but could not spare 
“ more time.” A man in Mr. James Clancey’s employ- 


• A great ileal of extra labour is required at 
Mr. Flanagan, of Toniona, Tulsk, who fart 
tillage), and employs 10 regular labourers, exe! 
has oveftlOO persons at work during Imy ham 


“ Since the free emigration in 1885 we found a 


e been driven up 80 per cent.” 

t Mr. Redding is also of opinion that the fact 
England and learning their i ' ’ ~ 
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Tiis ment told me that he earned 241. last year, but that he 
AobioTO- i os j; gome time looking after his own land. 
l / B ocreb. There are, however, employers in the district, both 
— landowners and farmers, who employ their men regularly 

all the year round, “wet or dry,” if they choose to come, 
and I met one or two employers who paid them even on 
catholic holidays. On The O’Oonor Don’s property 
men who live entirely by working for wages are paid 
during sickness, but this is an exceptional case. 

Living in the town of Castlereagh there are about 20 
agricultural labourers. I interviewed. a good many of 
them, and they all told me that they did not average 
more than three or four days work a week all the year- 
round. Some of them were old men, and the rest 
struck me as being undersized and weakly. This may 
partly account for their difficulty in getting employ- 
ment. In the whole course of my enquiries in England 
and Ireland I never met such a miserable looking set 
of men, and their houses were worse than any I have 
seen either in England or Ireland. 

An odd man in the neighbourhood of Castle Plunket, 
who lives entirely by working as a labourer, told me that 
averaged 41 days work a week. This man rents a 
cottage and half an acre of land for 3Z. He is unmarried, 
but supports his mother, his sister, who is a widow, and 
her tuo children. A small holder, who employs one 
man, informed me that he worked 200 days for him fn 
the year. 

Conditions 19- The engagement of ordinary labourers is usually 
of ('"gage- a daily one, for it is an understood thing that there is no 

" lc " ' obligation on tho part of an employer to employ them 
on a wet day or to pay them during sickness. Their 
wages are generally described as being so much a day, 
and not so much a week. 

Herds are usually engaged by the year, with a 
mouth's notice. The terms of their engagement arc 
often in writing (Appendix A. 11). They frequently stay 
a long time in their situations. Sometimes several 
generations of herds have been with the family of the 
same employer. 

Men in charge of horses and cattle, also ploughmen 
and those in charge of machinery, are frequently en- 
gaged by the week, and have regular employment. Mr. 
Eedding told me that Mr. Sandford always paid these 
men half their wages in sickness, and if a man had a 
large family all his wages wore paid. Hired men are 
usually engaged by the year. 

mr'lfcf" 20. Very few women are employed, for the reason that 
women. they do not care to work out in the fields. A great 
number of the active young girls emigrate to America, 
and in consequence there is a scarcity of domestic 

The wives of small holders frequently work very hard 
on their own land, but they do this rather from necessity 
than from choice. 

When women do work in the fields for hire they 
usually get Is. a day, summer and winter, and their 
“ support.” Their work usually consists of milking, 
tying corn, haymaking, weeding, and saving turf. Their 
hours are the same as those of men. 

Hours of 21. The hours of work in summer for ordinary la- 
moaf hours honrers are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., or from 7 a.m. to 
of ordinary 7 p.m. I have already pointed out that when men are 
labourers supposed to be at their work at 6 a,m. they frequently 
summer. no j come until 7 a.m. or even 8 a.m. Sometimes 
when this happens they stay until 7 p.m. to compensate 
for their late arrival in the morning, but very often 
they leave off at the usual hour, namely 6 p.m. 

The meal hours are usually half an hour for break- 
fast at 9 a.m., and an hour for dinner about 1 p.m. On 
some farms in the spring and summer a break of 10 
minutes or a quarter of an hour is allowed at 4 p.m. for 

This brings up the total of the working hours to be 
nominally about 101, but as the men arc seldom punc- 
tual in starting work in the morning, they are not so 
long practically. 

On some farms I found the working hours to be from 
7 a.m, to 6 p.m., and in these cases a shorter period is 
allowed for dinner, or no time is given for breakfast, 
the men being expected to get it before they come. 
Again, in some cases half an hour was allowed for 
breakfast and half an hour for dinner, and in others I 
found 20 minutes was allowed for breakfast at 9 a.m., 
20 minutes for dinner at 12 o’clock, and a break of 10 
or 15 minutes at 4 p.m. 

Honrs of 22. The length of the working hours in winter for 
meal h” d ordinary labourers of course depends on the duration of 
of ordinary the daylight. In the darkest days they do not begin 
labourers m much before 8 a.m., and leave off before 4.30. 


On some estates and farms the meal hours are the B.— II. 
same in winter as in summer, but in many cases the hk S «ou! 
half hour for breakfast is knocked off, and the only — 
break in the day is an hour for dinner. 

23. Horsemen and ploughmen’s hours in summer are Hours of 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. They frequently have an hour for Si hours 
breakfast at 8.30, and also have an hour for dinner, of horsemen 
Their total hours are, however, as long, and frequently 

longer, than those of the ordinary labourers, as feeding summer 
their horses occupies them during part of their meal “"<1 winter, 
hours, and in the evening they have to turn them out. 

In the winter their hours are from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
by which time they would usually have finished clean- 
ing their horses. 

Their meal hours in winter are about the same as in 
summer. 

24. The hours of cattlemen are frequently very long. Hours of 
Mr. Redding, steward to Mr. Sandford, tells me their nShom-s 
yardmen’s hours in summer are from 5.30 a.m. to ofcnttlo- 

8 p.m. or oven to 10 p.m., with about two hours oil' for and 

meals. It must, however, be borne in mind that the winter 
work of cattlemen is by no means always of an arduous 
nature, and their time is frequently employed in stand- 
ing about in the sheds or strolling about in the fields 
merely looking at the animals under their charge. On 
the other hand, their rest and leisure are often broken 
into when cows are calving, or when animals arc ill, 
and they must always bo ready to attend to them, no 
matter what the hour of the day or night may be. 

In the winter the cattlemen's hours are nominally 
from 5.30 a.m. to dark, and tlioy get the same meal 
hours as in summer. 

25. Hired men’s hours are nominally the same as Hours of 
those of ordinary labourers, but frequently their dura- , " ro:l men - 
tion is very indefinite, especially on a small farm. 

Such a man is ordinary labourer, cattleman, and 
horseman combined. His business is to do what is 
required on the farm, which may on some days entail 
very long hours, and on others much shorter ones. He 
practically lives on terms of social equality with 
his employer, and so the working hours and periods 
allowed for meals are not so strictly defined as on 
larger farms, where more hands are employed. 

26. Herds have no definite hours. Hours of 

Their business is to look after the animals under ho,do - 

their charge, and this has to be done at all times. The 
herds in charge of grazing farms are more in the 

E ositiou of farmers, and they are not able, as horse- 
eepers or labourers are, to leave oil' work when the 
hands of the clock point to 6 o’clock. In lambing time, 
during sheep-washing and clipping, in haytime, or 
when animals are ill, their work is often very arduous, 
and entails long hours and broken rest. 1 have, how- 
ever, always found the herds to be the most intelligent 
and tho best mannered men, not only in this county, 
but in every other county I visited in Ireland anil 
England. 

Doubtless the charge of animals fosters many good 
qualities, and accounts for the herds being, as a rule, 
in the words of a Roscommon farmer, “ a good sort.” 

27. No work is done on Sunday, except the feeding Sunday 
of animals, which usually falls to the lot of cattlemen, wort, 
yardmen, horsemen, or hired men. 

On Mr. Sandford’s estate, the yardmen’s hours on 
Sunday in winter were from 5.30 a.m. to 7.30 a.m., 
again from 10 a.m. to 12 a.m., and again from 3 p.m. 
to 5.30 p.m. In the summer, from May 12th to 
September 1st, the work is lighter, as the cattle are 
turned out in the fields. 

His seven horsemen took the Sunday work in turns, 
two being sufficient each Sunday to do the necessary 
work. 

Their work in winter occupied them half an hour at 
6.30 a.m., and half an hour at 5 p.m. 

On Mr. Vaugh's farm, where eight men are regularly 
employed, summer and winter, one man looks after tho 
stock on Sunday, and it takes him an hour in the 
morning and an hour in the evening, summer and 
winter. 


IV. — Wages and Earnings. 

i. The current rate of cash wages is Is. 6d. a day in Current 
mer, although a few employers pay as much as 2 s. ral ° ol 
'inter it vanes from Is. 3 d. to Is. 6d.* orefinary 
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The mode of payment varies a good deal, for on some 
farms the wages are Is. 6d. a day in summer and Is. 3d. 
in winter, on others they are Is. 6d. a day summer and 
winter, and on a few Is. 8 d. a day summer and 
winter. On many farms the labourers have Is. a clay 
and food, that is breakfast and dinner, both summer 
and winter; but. on one farm the wages for three 
months were KM. a day and food. 

On one property I found the wages varied, according 
to the men’s worth, from Is. 6d. to 2s. a day all the year 
round for day men, and 10s. a week summer and winter 
for the ordinary staff regularly employed, the married 
men with families getting cottages free. 

The lowest cash wage in winter is 7s. a week, and 
the highest 10s. Farmers usually put the cost of a 
man's food per day at Is., so a man receiving Is. a day 
and his food may be said to be receiving 12s. a week. 

The lowest wage in summer is 9s. and the highest 
12s., but there are some exceptions, which I have 
mentioned in paragraph 35, where employers give 
perquisites in addition. 

29. Ploughmen and men in charge of cattle often 
got higher wages than ordinary labourers, but even if 
they do not, at any rate they have the advantage of 
regular cmplopment. They usually get from 10s. to 
12s. a week. 

Mr. Sandford’s ploughmen and yardmen, if married, 
arc paid 10s. a week, and have a cottage and turf free, 
and if unmarried have 12s. a week, the same perqui- 
sites, but no cottage. Mr. James Clancey pays his 
ploughman 241. a year, and gives him a house free. 
The O’Conor Don gives his ploughman 12s. a week, 
free firing, and a cottage, with a garden of a quarter of 
an acre (Irish) [=1 r. 25 p. statute measure]. His 
cattlemen get from 10s. to 12s. a week, and his two 
stall-feeders 10s. a week from November to May, and 
9s. the rest of the year. 

30. Herds arc frequently paid in kind, and receive 
no cash at all, while others are paid partly in kind and 
partly in cash. As the mode of payment varies con- 
siderably, and as the amount depends on the duties 
of the herds, I have given several instances in Appen- 
dix A. 3. Their annual wages appear to be worth 
between 301. and 801. 

In paragraph 55 I have alluded to the formation of a 
leaguo in 1881 by the herds with the object of obtain- 
ing higher wages, and I have stated the basis of the 
agreement arrived at between the masters and the men. 
This agreement is not now strictly adhered to on some 
farms by the parties, as innovations have crept in 
regarding the mode of payment, though Mr. Flanagan, 
of Tomona, Tulsk, informs me that a great many em- 
ployers still observe them.* 

I have not attempted to estimate the herds’ profits, 
which they make in their capacity of farmers. They 
depend much on the season, on prices, and the luck the 
men have with their cattle. Most of the herds keep 
pigs, which are a source of considerable profit to them. 
One of Mr. Flanagan’s herds told him that in 1892 he 

S ot 401. for pigs. They also keep geese and poultry. 

[any herds are paid extra for saving hay and for 
attending fairs. They grow potatoes and vegetables 
and they consume milk and butter the value of which 
is impossible to estimate. I quote the evidence of Mr. 
Redding, steward to Mr. Sandford, on the subject of 
herds’ profits and it will be seen that when these are 
taken into consideration in addition to the wages their 
position is a satisfactory one. Mr. Redding says 
“ Herds sell their calves say (15 months), at prices 
varying from 61. to 91., according to the sort of cows 
they breed them from, and this will depend on the 
quality of the laud in possession of the employers. If 
good land they can feed good cows, and if the herd is 
on good land it pays him to keep good cows to breed 
from. They manage, if possible, to have their cows 
calving in early spring, so as to have their calves strong 
when they sell in May year. The price of a calf greatly 
depends on the feeding it gets. In addition, to feeding 
calves, the herds feed pigs on their land. They also 
make and sell butter. They mix linseed with the skim 
milk for feeding purposes. The herds breed better 
foals than small farmers having better mares. The in- 
troduction of Government grants has done good. A 
colt foal is worth from 121. to 241., and a filly from 10 1. 
to 181," 


• Mr. Flanagan informs me that a herd's wages according to this 
agreement nro worth- 


31. Women are paid Is. a day when they work, which Aghicul- 
I have pointed out is seldom. On some farms they are 
employed at hay and harvest, and their wages are about * — ER ' 
Is. a day and food. A girl gets from 8 d. to Is. a day. Wages,,! 

Boys’ wages are about I'd. to 9 d. a day. boys. enan<l 

32. Piece-work is seldom given, as there is so little Piece-work, 
tillage land. Mr. Redding, steward • to Mr. Sandford, 
informed me that he found giving piece-work was not 

very satisfactory, as the men skimped their work. Mr. 

Fitz Simmons, steward to The O'Conor Don, says that 
his men prefer piece-work to day work. 

The following are prices p 
estate for piece-work : — 

Draining (mains), opening, 
closing, and stoning 

Draining (lateral drains), 
opening, closing, and 
stoning 

Draining (cutting road 
drains) 

Turf cutting. Cutting, 
winding, saving, and 
putting in mustard- 
clamps — 5 loads 

Note. — The clamps are 12 I 
base and 6 feet high. 

The O’Conor Don’s steward pays : — 

Draining, cutting main 
drains, 3 feet deep 
(bog land) 

Draining, cutting main 
drains 3 feet deep, dry 

Making sod fences 

Making stone walls 

Mowing - 

Mr. James Clancey pays : — 

Turf cutting. Cutting, 
winding, saving, and 
putting in mustard 
clamps 

Dyking - - - 

Breaking stones - 

At hay and harvest, mowing is paid for at the rate of 
between 7s. and 10s. an Irish acre (4s. 4 d. to 6s. 2d. per 
Statute acre), the price depends on the character of the 
crops. Several employers tell me that an average man 
can cut half an Irish acre in a day of 12 hours. Mr. 

James Clancy and several others say that when they 
have their mowing done by day-work the men take four 
days to cut an Irish acre, which is just twice as long as 
they take at piece-work. 

33. At liaytime and harvest a mower at day work is Payment at 
paid 2s. 6d. a day, and is often given his food in addi- jfjjjfjjjj: 
tion. With the exception of the mowers, no extra pay- vest, 
ment is made at hay and harvest, on many of the 

farms. 

Mr. Vangh pays his own men the same as the extra 
hands, that is 2s. 6 d. a day and their support, or else he 
gives them 4s. a day and they find their own food. 

Mr. Henry Glover also pays his ordinary men 2s. 6 d. a 
day, and gives them their food at harvest. 

34. Perquisites are not given to ordinary labourers Permii-iti-s 
on the majority of farms. Those who are given food ° ab ° oll ™ s r> 
partly in lieu of cash, are really receiving more than 

the current rate of wage. For instance, a man who 
has his choice between 9s. a week in cash or 6s. a week 
and his food, is in the latter case offered 12s. a week, as 
his food costs the farmer Is. a day. 

There are, however, several exceptions. Mr. Vangh 
gives his married men Is. a day all the year round, a 
cottage, an acre of grass, and half an acre of tillage 
manured. He also lends them horses to plough, and to 
cart turf, potatoes, or manure. His unmarried men 
who live with their parents are paid Is. a day, given 
their food, and half an acre of land to sow. All his 
men have regular employment, and have 2s. 6 d. a day 
and their food at harvest.* Mr. Flanagan’s men have 
9s. a week in summer and 7s. 6 d. in winter. They also 
have the opportunity of taking very good tillage land, 
well manured, at 41. an Irish acre, and they have regular 


0 8 


1 1 0 " 

4s. to 5s. „ 

10s. 

7s. per Irish t 


aid on Mr. Sandford’s 
s. d. 

j- 2 6 per perch. 

1 1 6 ■ s 

} 0 9 „ 

| 8 0 „ 

feet long, 8 feot at the 


Under 100 acres - 
Over 100 and under 150 
Over 150 acres 


• Mr. Vaugh makes no distinction in the work his men have to do. 
They all have to help with the horses, the cattle, and the ploughing. 
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employment. Mr. Michael Kelly's men have 9s. a week also said they were 
all the year round, and their food, which really amounts finding them work 
to 15s. a week. Mr. James Glancoy makes the following They made the sc 
arrangement with his men They get a cottage free, men and to whicl 
2 Irish acres, (about 3J statute acres), for 3 1. a year, Westport Union, n 
and Is. 3d. a flay whenever they work for him, but they work at once when 1 
can work for anyone el“e they like when not working particularly in casi 
for him. Mr. Clancey informs me that these men work first time, and who 
about 150 days a year for him. The men told mi 

, as Englishmen. C 

35. Perquisites are frequently given to cattlemen ,« 0 b]j<, e d t0 WO rk i 
and horsemen. They sometimes have a house rent „ or . no t. 

free and an acre or so of land for nothing, or at a cheap gg_ To obtain anj 


also said they were employed wet or dry, many farmers 
finding them work under cover if it rained. 

They made the same complaint as some of the Mayo 
men and to which I referred in my report on (he 
Westport Union, namely that they cannot always get 

i.L*. , i„ nnd this haimnns 


; they work at once when they get to England and this happens 
rking particularly in cases of the men who go there for the 
work first time, and who do not know the farmers. 

The men told me they stand the work quite as well 
as Englishmen. One young man observed “we are 
emeu << obliged to work as hard as the English whether we 
rent lt or -not. 

cheap 38. To obtain any reliable evidence as to the annual j 


rental, and turf free. The O’Conor Don’s head cattle- earnings of ordinary labourers, is a matter of great 

man, besides 12s. a week, has his house free, ana also difficulty, because the majority of farmers have no 

milk, vegetables, and firing. His carters get 2s. 6d. recor d 0 ‘f the number of days that their men work for 

every night they are away from home. On some farms them Again, it must be borne in mind that many of 

the men whose turn it is to look after the cattle on labourers are small tenants, or the sons of such, and 


the men whose turn it is to look after the cattle on 
Sundays, are given their food. 

The perquisites paid to herds rather come under the 
denomination of “ payments in kind," as they are 


the labourers are small tenants, or the sons of such, and 
so if the number of the days they worked on a farm 
were ascertained, their position would not be a fair 
sample of that of an agricultural labourer, for the days 


definite and regular paymen Is, agreed upon between they were absent from their employer would probably 
employer and employed, and are considered by both ^ave b een g p en t in working on their own land for their 
as part of the wages. own advantage. (See paragraph 18.) 

1 have, however, obtained some information 1 ' , '~ 


way in which money C; 


be earned in this district except by agricultural em- point, 
ployment. The last two years drainage of the River Mr. Flanagan 
Suck has given a considerable amount of work, but this annual earnings 
is only of a temporary nature. __ , 

The wives of the small farmers make a good deal of (!•) 
money by selling eggs to dealers in Castlereagh, which at Is. 'oi 

is a great centre for the egg trade, and hundreds of This mar 

thousands are sent off' from there in the year to the P)ece ot 

English markets. Mr. Insley who does a large egg his loo 

trade in Castlereagh, has gone into his books for mo, to ooa'i hel 

ascertain his purchases, and he finds they have averaged (2.) 298 days, 
3,0001. a year during the last five years. He thinks at is. 

this would represent about one third of the egg trade This mai 

of Castlereagh. His supply of eggs is drawn from an mother 

area of about eight miles round the town. (o.j Miux _ana 

Turf is sold in Castlereagh in considerable quantities 540 clays, 

by those living in the turf districts. There are two Th s rim 

kinds, viz., stone turf, which is the best, and brown in .T ,1. 

turf, which is lighter and less valuable. Those who p f ■ jJu ’ 

live out of the turf districts often burn dried cow-dung W 
or furze - the sor 

37. A considerable amount of money is earned by the Mr. Redding, 
sons of small farmers who go to England to work on gives me the f 
the farms there. They leave Castlereagh between the a i so App. A 2.) 
end of April and June, and return between September 
and Christmas. (1.) A week!] 

From a return kindly made for me by the managers (2 .) a weekh 
of the Midland and Western Railway, it appears that half at 

1174 harvest tickets to England were issued in 1892 (3.) A day ms 

from their stations in Roscommon. ^ Mr. Fitz Sim- 

I find from the official returns that in 1892, 1,398 the annual earr 


Mr. Flanagan, of Tomona, Tulsk, sends me the 
annual earnings of some of his men. 

£ s. d. 

(1.) 278 days, partly at Is. 6d. and partly 

at Is. Si. - - - - 20 13 0 

This man has a cottage and small 
piece of land rent free in return for 
his looking after some land of 
another man. 

(2.) 298 days, partly at Is. 6d. and partly 

at Is. 3d. - - ■ . - 21 18 6 

This man lives rent free with his 
mother-in-law. 

(3.) Man and son. 

546 days, partly at Is. 6d. and partly 
at Is. 3d. - - - 06 14 3 

This man is a small tenant, rent 
4J. 10s. 

(4.) Pat Flanagan and two sons. 

The father works occasionally and 

the sons regularly - - - 58 16 2 

Mr. Redding, steward to Mr. Sandford, Castlereagh, 
gives mo the following earnings of three men. {See 


(1.) A weekly labourer with no house - 
(2.) A weekly labourer with cottage and 
half an acre- - 


migratory labourers 1 


i Roscommon, and of 1893 as 22Z. 8s. 5£d. 


Mr. Fitz Simmons, steward to The O’Conor Don, gives 
the annual earnings of J. W. from April 1892 to April 


these 1,184' came from the portion of the Castlereagh 
Union in that county. The returns for the whole 
Castlereagh Union (Roscommon and Mayo) are 1,501. 


39. It is also difficult to give a correct impression of 
the annual earnings of men in charge of horses and 
cattle, because on many of the farms no distinction is 


Hence it would seem that about 400 came from the made in the mode of payment to the men, chough the 

Mayo part of the Union. These figures, however, men whose duty it is to look after animals have the 

cannot be entirely relied on, for I am informed that advantage of constant, work throughout the year 
after the returns are sent in a good many men make Such men sometimes have small privileges in addition 

up their minds to go who had previously said they did to their ordinary pay, which vary on different farms, 

not intend to do so. (See Summary Report, par. 14.) suc h as an extra sized garden, or, perhaps, an extra 

A great number of the migratory labourers go to meal a day, or a meal on Sundays. Such little addit ions 

Cheshire, and some to Warwickshire and Lancashire. as these are difficult both to ascertain and also to value 
- ' -*■ -- ™—‘- * - cash mugfc a i so be borne in mind that on large 


In the Appendix to my report 
of Mayo, I have given an account of 
Irishmen in these counties. (See 
par. 16.) 

On April the 7th, I interviewed 
Castlereagh a large crowd of young 


these counties. (See Summary Report, 


1 the Westport Union 


paid to farms the herds attend to the cattle and sheep, and so 


it is only on the smaller farms, where no herds are 
kept, that the duty of looking after animals devolves 
on the ordinary labourers. On estates where cattlemen 


for Cheshire. Some of them had been to Lancashire in 
previous years. They informed me that at the best 
they could bring back 81. or 91., after paying all ex- 
penses in England (their return fare is 28s.) and buying 
some clothes. I think, assuming 51. is spent in clothes 


1 just starting and carters are kept their 


and they get regular employment. Besides this, they 
often get a cottage either free or at a cheap rate, and 
perquisites Their annual cash earnings may be put at 


led me that at the best often get a cottage either free or at a ch 
91., after paying all ex- perquisites Their annual cash earnings 
n fare is 28s.) and buying between 261. and 311. 
ing 51. is spent in clothes Hired men earn from 101. to 161. a year, 


that this estimate is not an unfair one if a man returned board and lodging, and hired boys get between 31. and 

about the end of September, but, if he stayed for 127. with board and lodging. 

potato- lifting, I think ho conld oam more. T-Oowm* IMW » 


• The men told mo that' they were given 10 o'olocks V— Coittao. Accoaxon.Tios. 

and 4 o’clocks” by the farmers, which means light 40. Owing to the fact that so many of the labourers Eewwri- 
refreshment at 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., such as tea, milk, are the sons of small farmers who live at home with ^bom-er 

butter. In Lancashire they their parents, there are not many agricultural labourers cottagin. 


coffee, bread, cheese or butter. In Lancashire they their parents, there are not many agricultural labourers 

frequently get what is known as a “Lancashire pie ’’ at cottages in the ordinary sense of the' wor “\ J “V 3 
these times® They .Iso told mo that in Cheshire they Appendix A. 10 given p.rtienlsr. of 
were provided with sleeping accommodation in barns, I examined, belonging botli to labourers and sma 
but they found this a very rough way of living. They holders. 
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No labourers cottages have been built undor the Acts. 
The Clerk to the Guardians informs me that there were 
30 applications in 1883, but they were not pressed, and 
ther e have been none since. 

41. The cottages are chiefly built of stone and thatch, 

or slate, and the rooms are nearly always on tho ground 


floor. Most of them have two rooms, namely, a living 
the family frequently sleep, and 


room, in which some of the 
a bedroom opening out of it. 

The living rooms often measure about 15 by 12 ft., with 
a beamed roof, and a usual size for the bedroom is 12 by 
.12 or 12 by 10 ft. If there is a third room it is generally 
about 10 by 10 ft. Cattle and pigs are often kept in the 
houses, but this practice is not as general as in the 
Westport Union, County Mayo. The floors are fre- 
quently clay, though they are sometimes made of 
concrete or stone. Wooden floors are never used, which 
180,11 advantage, for if cattle, pigs, orhens werekoptinthe 
house, the wood would become saturated with filth, and 
consequently would bo offensive. The cottages in the 
Castlereagh Union are certainly better in the country 
districts than in the Westport Union, but in most parts 
of the Castlereagh Union the people are better off than 
they are in tho Westport Union, and so can afford to 
build bettor cottages. 

Generally speaking, the men live within a reasonable 
distance of their work. I found several instances of 
odd men who had to go 1£ or 2 miles, but tho distance 
such men havo to go is constantly varying. The 
majority of the men I met lived within a mile of their 

s' 42. The agricultural labourers’ cottages in Castlo- 
gh rough, hovels, as they should be more correctly called, 
l. are so bad that it is difficult to give a true idea of the 
state of misery in which their occupants live. 

These cottages are quite the worst I saw during my 
inquiries in either Mayo, Cork, Roscommon, or West 
Meath. They are herded together in side streets or 
slums. Some of them have only one room, in which 
the whole family live, sleep, and do their washing and 
cooking. There are no closets, and I ascertained from 
the inhabitants of two houses that pails containing 
asheB are used instead. One of these cottages has a 
room 14 by 14, in which a man, his wife, two grown up 
daughters, and a small boy sleep. Rent 2s. 6d. a week. 
Another has two rooms on the ground floor, both about 
14 by 14. In the living room sleep two sons aged 21 
and 16. In the bedroom sleep, in the same bed, a man 
his wife, two girls of 11 and 8, and a baby. On the 
bare clay floor of the same room sleeps a female lodger 
with a boy of 8 and a baby. The rent is 2s. a week. 
In another house, containing two rooms on tho ground 
floor there sleep in the bedroom, which is 61 feet by 6k 
feet, with a window 2 feet by !A feet, a man, his wife, 
and two little girls. In the living room, 15 by 12,' 
sleep two stepsons of the man, aged 21 and 20 years’ 
Ront Is. (id. a week. 

In one house there are four rooms, each room being 
let to a different lot of tenants. A large room on the 
ground floor, 24 by 18, is inhabited by a man, his wife 
and five children. The room is very dirty. I was 
unable to ascertain the rent, as the man was out. 
Upstairs thero wore throe smaller rooms, all 12 by 12 

and let for Is. a week each to different families. ' 

I asked tho Rev. P. Hanley, LAP., Castlereagh, where 
tho worst cottages outside Castlereagh were to be 
found, and lie considered that the cottages at Treen 
were, ou tho whole, worse than any others. I accord- 
lngly visited them, and certainly found some very old 
dilapidated ones, chiefly built of stono with straw 
thatch, these belonged to small holders, some of 
whom, their fathers before them, had built the houses 
About tho best I saw there was on a holding of 26 
acres (Irish) (about 42 statute acres). The rent was 
71. 10s., and is now reduced to 4Z. Although the land 
could not be described as good, it certainly was cheap 
at that price. The houso is stone and thatch, and has 
three rooms on the ground floor. The living room is 
by 14, and there are two bedrooms, one 14 by 10 and 
tho other 14 by 5. 

Another house, inhabited by an old woman, contains 
one room 14 by 12. I understood she had about an 
Irish acre of land, and that she lives on money her sons 
and daughters send her from America and the produce 
ol her poultry. A young labourer, who lives with his 
mother, has an old stone cottage with a bad thatch and 
a poisonous-looking open drain in front. The rent for 
J-es (Irish) is 2 1. lbs. Up to recently the rent was 

Another man has a cottage, with a living room of 
about 14 by 12, and a small bedroom besides. He 


rents 8 acres (Irish) for 21. He has a cow, two calves, 
kwo pms and 24 hens. He has been harvesting to A g 
hngland for 23 years. I also saw a cottage at Cloon- x 
caugh near Ircen, inhabited by a small shopkeeper. I,AI 
the thatch looked completely rotten. This man 
rents 3 A acres (Irish) for 50s. He keeps a cow and 
grows half an acre of potatoes. He built the house a 
Hm3oT S a ^° ^'* 10 mater * al an< ^ outlay in wages cost 

•m 43 'o T ® aw !? mc nice serviceable-looking cottages on Inst 
Mr. bandford s property, about half a mile from Castle- of 
reagh. These are made of stone, plaster, and slate co "' 
The rents are Is. 6d. a week, including half an acre 
oi land. the cottages have two rooms, the living 
room about 12 by 12, and the bedroom 12 by 10, and 
there is a loft. These cottages were built about 30 
years ago. «■ 

About a mile from Castlereagh I saw a very nice 
cottage, built about 60 years ago by a man who was an 
agricultural labourer. His widow lives there now with 
her son and daughter. The son is at present working 
on the railway for 14s. a week, and has to walk fivS 
miles to his work. The house cost 491. to build. It is 
made of stone, with a thatched roof, and has two excel- 
lent rooms, with good windows. Two years a<*o the son 
built a good cattle shed for 51. They rent 4 acres of 
land for 41. 10s., of which 1} are tillage, and they keep 
two cows, three calves, a pig, and some poultry. 

the cottages at Castle Plunket looked rather above 
the average. I examined one, now rented by a con- 
stable for 51. a year, which he keeps beautifully clean 
and neat. This house is made of stone and thatch, 
there are three rooms on the ground floor, the dimen- 
sions being ] 2 by 12 by 7 high, 12 by 9 by 6 feet 6 inches, 
and 12 by 6 by 6. There is a garden of about 
to porches. 

44. Owing to the rooms being usually on the ground Vent; 
floor, fresh air comes in whenever the front door is 
opened, and hence the ventilation of the houses is 
fairly good. Dr. Donellan, of Castlereagh, strongly 
deprecates tho habit of keeping animals in the 
house. 

45. Mr. James Clancy informed me that he built two Cost, 
herds cottages JO years ago at a cost of 901. each, and cottar 
he considers that sum would be wanted to build 
cottages now. Mr. Michael Kelly thought that a good 
labourer s cottage costs 100Z. including leading, but 
that, it, was possible to build one for 80 1. A small 
holder informed me that his house of stone and thatch 

cost; 30 Z. to build three years ago, including materials 
and labour. Another small holder told me his house, 
which was a good one, cost 40Z. to build 60 years 
ago. • J 

46. In the country districts there is no system of Drain 
drainage. Closets are unknown in the houses of 
labourers and small holders. 

It appears to be a common practice in Roscommon, 
as m Mayo, for people to keep their manure heap 
opposite the door, and in consequence in wet weather 
the approach to the house is frequently in a very filthy 

Dr. Donellan informed me that he anticipated the 
drainage of Castlereagh would improve when the 
scheme of draining the river Suck was completed. I 
saw a drain there running close to a block of labourers' 
cottages, which had been opened, and left in a most 
offensive state. The smell from it was excessively 
bad, and close to it children from the neighbouring 
cottages were playing. I also saw at the end of a row 
of labourers’ cottages in the middle of the town a heap 
of rubbish and filth which ought never to have 
remained iu such a place. 

47. I heard but, little complaint of the water supply Water 
either as regards quantity or quality, though in a few s,| M’ ] v- 
instances I found people who had to go some distance 

1 2 1 i In 0astie -Plunket the constable informed me 
that tho people had to go a mile to get their water in 
summer from a well, and in winter they used the 
surface water of a field. 

48. There are very few labourers’ cottages let with Tenure 
farms. With many of the grass farms a herd’s cottage 

is let, and the farmer sublets it to the herd either for no 
rent or for a nominal one, as long as he remains in his 
service. 

An agreement in writing is frequently made, but, if 
if there is none, it is always understood that notice to 
quit employment means notice to quit the cottage (A. 12). 

In Castlereagh the labourers’ cottages are held on a 
weekly tenancy. On Mr. Sandfoid’s property the 
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, rilE tenancy is a monthly one, and in case of a labourer 
AGRICT7L- having a cottage free he enters into an agreement to 
I.ABOCRBB. quit on a week’s notice. 

: — 49. The rent of cottages is usually from Is. 6 d. to 

K,u ' 2s. 6d. a week, but the amount paid is no guide to the 

character of the cottages or the accommodation 
provided. For instance, Mr. Sandford’s cottages about 
half a mile from Gastlereagh, which are well built and 
comfortable, and are provided with gardens and out- 
houses, are let for Is. 6 d. a week, while a house with 
one, or perhaps two, miserable rooms in Castlereagh, 
without a patch of garden or yard, is let for 2s. or 
2s. 6d. a week. 

Rents paid by small tenants compare very favourably 
with those paid for the Castlereagh cottages. For in- 
stance, a small holding, a mile from Castlereagh, of 
4 acres is rented at 4Z. 10s. At Tree® one small 
holding of 26 acres (Irish), some of it poor land, is 
routed at 41. Another of 3 acres (Irish) is rented at 
21. 10s. A third of 8 acres (Irish) is rented at 21. 10s. 

A fourth of 7 acres (Irish) is rented at 21. 15s. 

At Castle Plunket a cottage and IS acres of land is 
rented at 31. 

A small farm two miles from Castlereagh of 24 acres 
(Irish), all grass, was reduced two years ago from 201. to 
141. 

Kates. 50. When tho valuation of a holding does not exceed 41. 

the landlord pays the rates, but otherwise the landlord 
and tenant each pay half. The tenant pays the county 
cess, which averages about Is. in the £. 

The landlords of cottages which are let by the week 
almost invariably pay the rates. 

(iar.lvus. 51. The small holders always grow sufficient vege- 
tables for home consumption on their land. They 
seldom have gardens round their houses with flowers. 
As a rule the manure heap in Ireland occupies the spot 
usually dedicated to the flower garden in England. 
Sometimes cottages occupied by labourers have a small 
scrip of garden. The cottages in Castlereagh to which 
I have alluded have no garden, nor even a strip of back 
yard. 

Cm:i :i re. 52. Those who have no land, or who require more, 
take “ con-acre,” i . e ., land rented from a farmer or 
small holder. It is frequently rented already manured. 
The charge for con-acre varies from 3Z. to 61. for tillage 
land and from 31. 10s. to 71. for meadow land. 

Mr. James Clancey informed me that in his neigh- 
bourhood “ con-acre ” was let for 10Z. an acre for the 
first crop and for 61. an acre for the second crop. 

A cottage tenant of Mr. Sandford's who lives half a 
mile from Castlereagh, and pays 3Z. for his cottage and 
half an acre of land, sublets the half acre for 3Z. 

A few farmers give their men a plot of tillage land, 
but this custom is quite the exception. I found several 
instances of farmers letting tillage land manured to 
their labourers at less than the market price. 

Livestock 53. Most of the small holders keep a cow or two, 
also pigs, which of late have commanded a good price, 
and a considerable quantity of poultry. A good many 
donkeys, goats, and geese are also kept. (See note to 
par. 57), 

VI. — Benefit Societies and Trade Unions. 
n. :i -at 54. Benefit societies, it is to be regretted, do not 

societies. exist. 

Tra il's 55. There are no trade unions among the labourers in 

atrikes. an<1 country. 

In 188 L a league was formed among the herds in 
Roscommon with the object of obtaining a higher rate 
of wage. The head-quarters of the league was at Tulsk, 
and the men held several meetings there. The forma- 
tion of the league resulted in the employers starting a 
defence fund . A certain sum of money was guaranteed, 
and 5s. in the pound was called up. 

The terms demanded by the men were as follows : — 
A herd in charge of under 100 acres to have a house, 
2 acres of land, and the keep of three cows. A herd 
in charge of 100 acres and under 150 acres to have a 
house, 3 acres of land, and the keep of three cows. 
A herd in charge of over 150 acres to have 4 acres of 
land and the keep of 4 cows.* 

The existence of the herd’s league was of short dura- 
tion. On some farms the herds struck, and the 
employers finding they could get no others to take their 

• Mr. Flanagan, of lomona, Tulsk, informs me that before the strike 
his father was giving the herds in charge of over ISO acres a house. 
2 acres of land, and the keep of two cows. 


places were about to import Scotch herds, when the h. — n 

matters in dispute were settled by the masters con- Caster- 
senting to the men’s terms. The herds’ league and tho B Iron- 
masters’ defence fund immediately ceased to exist, and 
it is satisfactory to be able to say that any friction 
which existed at the time of the strike has long ago 
died away. A large employer of labour who took an 
active part in obtaining the settlement said to me, 

“ We are just as good friends as ever,” and a herd who 
belonged to the league said, “ Masters and men are very 
friendly now.” 

The terms the men demanded then are not strictly 
adhered to now on all farms, as since that time the mode 
of payment has been varied by some employers 
(Appendix A. 3). But, at any rate, the herds do not 
seem dissatisfied with their present position. 

I heard of one or two strikes on individual farms in 
more recent years. Mr. Fitz Simmons, steward to Tho 
O’Couor Don, informed me that four years ago 10 men 
struck on that property for higher wages. Mr. Fitz 
Simmons was unable, to accede to their demands, and 
sent another staff of men to do the work. The men on 
strike abandoned the position they had taken up in four 
days. “ This incident,” said Mr. Fitz Simmons, “left 
no ill feeling between us.” Mr. Fitz Simmons informs 
me that two years later six of their men struck for 1 2s. 
a week instead of 9s. for cutting turf. In consequence 
the higher rate of wage was given to them, and has been 
paid them ever since. 

A large farmer, who lives a few miles from Castle- 
reagh, told me that a labourer in that neighbourhood 
tried to get up a sort of union to prevent men coming 
from a distance to work, as he thought by so doing 
the wages of the men in that locality would be improved. 

The protective ideas of this labourer appear to have 
been coldly received, and to have gained little or no 
support. 

VII. — Relations between Employers and Employed. 

56. The relations between employers and employed Eolations 
appear to be good. The only cause of complaint on the 

part of the men is that of low wages. I have been employed, 
sometimes told by persons not engaged in agriculture 
that the men look upon the farmers as their natural 
enemies. With this statement I am quite unable to 
agree, and I prefer to base my judgment on the evidence 
both of the masters and the men (Appendix B. 3). 

VIII. — General Condition of tiie Agricultural 
Labourer. 

57. The condition of the agricultural labourer, and in Condition 
the term agricultural labourer I include all men who ol the aim- 

work for wages, whether small holders or otherwise. kJ, 0 „ 

has improved in the last 20 years in many particulars. 

Although the prices of cattle have of late been very low, 

which have, of course, affected the small holders, on 
the other hand they have been benefited by considera- 
ble reductions in rent, made either by private arrange- 
ment or by the Land Court. Moreover, the recent high 
prices obtained for pigs have been of great assistance 
to them. 

Although the population of Roscommon between 1881 
and 1891 decreased by 18,093 persons, the increase in 
the number of horses, stock, and poultry during that 
period is large. 

Increase in number of Horses, Stock, Poultry, kc . in 

the County of Roscommon between 1882 and 1891. 


1882. I 1891. ! Increase. 


Horses- - - 9.193' I 11,159 1,968 

Mules and asses - 10,189 12,213 2,021 

Cattle - - - 102,109 124,502 22.393 

Sheep - - 133,502 | 196,305 62,803 

Goats - - - 11,043 147,87 4,744 

Poultry - - 450,723 | 500,383 49,360 

Number of Live Stock in Castlereagh Union 1891. 
Horses - - - - 2,928 

Mules and asses - - 4,581 

Cattle .... 34,082 
Sheep --- - 33,190 

Pigs - - - 10,677 

Poultry - - - - 91,216 

M 4 
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jj. - xi. I heat d. from many of the older inhabitants that the 
Casti.k- di e f, 0 f the present day is not nearly so strengthening 
KBA 01 I. fta t j jat partaken of some years ago. Some attribute 
the falling oir in the men’s capacity for work to the 
change of diet. Formerly porridge and milk, whole- 
meal bread and “flummery,” that is, the husks of the 
grain boiled, were chiefly eaten, but now this diet has 
largely disappeared, and tea and white bread have been 
substituted. The tea drinking is particularly de- 
nounced as harmful, and two doctors told me they 
thought it was having a prejudicial effect on the diges- 
tions of the people. 

The following food is provided for the men at two 
farm houses within three miles of Castlereagh. 

1. For breakfast (8 a.m.), stirabout. 

For dinner (12.30) tea,* bread, butter, and potatoes. 

For tea (4 p.m.), bread, butter, and a can of milk. 

2. For breakfast (8 a.m.), stirabout. 

At 10.30 a.m,, bread and tea. 

For dinner (1 p.m. or 2 p.m.), beef and potatoes 
and milk three days a week, and on other days 
bacon, potatoes, and milk. 

At 4 p.m. (spring and summer), bread and tea. 

A herd's wife at Oastle Plunket told me that they 
usually eat the following food: — 

1. Breakfast (6 a.m. or 7 a.m.), tea, bread, and butter. 

2. Dinner (12 o’clock), potatoes, milk, and sometimes 

bacon. 

Supper (7 p.m.), stirabout or potatoes. 


• The farmer's wife says : " I would give them bacon instead of tea 
“ three days a week, but they will have tea, and not the bacon.” 


In Appendix B. 4, I have given the opinions both of 
employers and employed as to the improvement in the 
condition of the people during recent years, and they 
may be thus shortly summarised: — 

1 . Wages have increased and the prices of the neces- 

saries of life have decreased, which has resulted in 
the people feeding and clothing themselves better, 
and also improving their houses. 

2. Hours of work are shorter, partly because men 

seldom work overtime except at harvest, and 
partly on account of the growing practice of com- 
mencing work late in the morning. 

3. The introduction of machinery and the use of 

lighter implements has rendered work less 
arduous. 

4. Education has improved. 

5. The fixing of judicial rents has not only relieved 

the small farmers pecuniarily, but has also led 
to the better cultivation of the holdings.* 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Author Wilson Fox, 

Assistant Commissioner. 


* Mr. Iuslcy, Castlereagh, says : 


the people have got judicial 

draining, mimur- 

- • daces. In 
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10. Particulars of certain cottagesin Castlereagh Union. 

11. Herds’ agreement. 

12. Cottage agreement. 


Artagh, North* - 
Artngli, .South* - [ 
Balia glia derreen * 
Bullinlough* 
Ballintobcr 
Unstick 
Ilollanngaro 
Buckhill* - 


Castlereagh 

Custloteheen 


Coolougher* 

Sdmondstcttm' 


£ s. d.\ 
3,29(1 .1 f 

1,011 7 t 


2,149 10 ( 
3,217 16 ( 


| 2,529 5 ( 
4,022 10 ( 


Tho electoral divisions marked * are congested 
districts. 

The two electoral divisions of Ballaghaderreen and 
Edmundstown are in the county of Mayo. 


A. 2. 

Annual Earnings of Labourers in the Employment of 
Mr. Sandford and The O’Conok Don. 


April - 
May - 

July - 
August 

October 
November - 
December 


1 16 0 
1 12 0 


1. This man is provided with a cottage with half an 
acre of garden and half an acre of turf bank. Besides 
the two sons above-mentioned he has four children. 

2. This man also had a cottage with half an acre of 
garden and half an acre of turf bank. He had no 
children, and his wife cultivated the garden. Mr. 
Redding informs me that the man saved money and 
bought a small holding, on which he is now living most 
comfortably. 
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Tots 

AGRICOT/ 

Labourer. 


3. Mr. Redding writes : — “ This is a good man to 
“ whom I paid 14s. a week. He could build plainly 
“ when required. He has a house and 6 or 7 acres 
“ of land of his own, for which he pays rent.” 

Annual earnings of J.W., 1892, employed by The 
O’Conor Don : — 


Week commencing April 25 - 
,, May 2 


0 8 3 
0 12 0 
0 10 9 
0 10 4$ 
0 5 71 
0 7 4$ 
0 9 10$ 
0 7 6 
0 3 4$ 
0 2 7$ 
0 9 6 
0 10 0 
0 13 0 
0 12 3 
0 8 10$ 
0 8 0 


Week commencing Aug. 15* 


Sept. 5 


0 5 9 
0 10 6 
0 11 6 
0 11 0 
0 7 6 
0 7 6 
0 7 6 
0 9 0 


0 0 7 
0 4 8 


From November 21st to April 22nd, 
1893, 22 weeks at 10s. (stall feeding) 


11 

8 

5$ 

11 

0 

0 

£22 

8 

5$ 


B. — II, 

C. ABTI.H- 


* Partly. 


ting, at 2s. 6 d. per day. 


Heeds’ Wages. 


Payments and 
allowances. 

Herd under The 
O’Conor Don. In 
charge of 400 acres. 

Herd under 
Mr. Sandford, 
Castlereagli. 

Herd under Mr. 
Flanagan, Tomona, 
Tulsk. In charge 
of under 100 acres. 

Herd under Mr. 
Kelly, Castlereagh. 
In charge of over 
200 acres. 

Herd under Mr. 
Young, Harristown. 
In charge of 100 

House 

2Z. 10s. - 

House with ] 
sheds. 1- 10/. 

House, pigs, and 
fowls, 12/. 

House I 

v 12/. 

13/. 

Land 

$ acre at 21. 10s. 

3$ acres. J 

2 acres, 16/. 

3 or 4 acres. J 



1 cow and 1 calf 

3 cows and 3 

1 cow and 2 calves. 

2 cows and 2 calves, 

2 cows and 2 calves 

calf, summer and 

10/. 

calves, 24/. 

20/. 

1GZ. 

10/. 10s. 







Keep of mare and 
foal, summer and 

— 

— 

— 

1 mare and foal, 
12/. 

— 

winter. 






Extra hay - 

- 

51. worth - 

- 

- 

8/. worth. 

Turf 

Free and carted. 6 Z. 

3 perches - 

- 

- 

- 

Potatoes - 

3 stone per week, 3/. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cash 

18s. a week, 46/. - 

15/. - - | 



. - 

Geese and pigs 


- 

- 

5Z. 

- 

Total receipts in 

70/. 16s. - 

54/. 

48/. 

! 45/. 

31/. 10s. 

wages and allow- 







The O’Conor Don’s 

This herd is assis- 

Mr. FI a n a can says 

Mr. Kelly says that 

M r. Young gives a 


steward informs 

ted by a grown up 

that for ten years 


herd on 200 acres 


me that the wages 

son, if he had not 

a yearling calf has 


the same as above, 



his son’s help he 


He considers that 

with the addition 


on 230 acres are 

would have to pay 

hut this year (1893) 

a herd on 100 to 

of the keep of a 


worth, 65/. - 

an assistant 10/. 
a year and keep 

Calves 15 months 
j old sell for from 
6/ to 9/. A colt 
1 foal is worth from 
| 12/. to 24/., and a 

filly from 10/. to 
18/. ' 

1 

only 71. 10 s. 

The herds also sell 

As a rule they keep 
pigs. One of Mr. 
Flanagan’s herds 
told him that in 
1892 he got over 
40/. for pigs. 

Mr. Flanagan has 
20 herds, and pays 
them according to 
the agreement made 
between the mas- 
ters and the 

“ Herds’ League ” 
in 1881. 

I Mr. Flanagan rec- 
kons that the wages 
of a herd on 100 
acres and under 150 
acres are worth 68/., 
and those of a herd 
on over 150 acres 
j are worth 76/. 

140 acres costs 
60/. a year, and 
a herd on 200 
acres or upwards, 
80/. a year. 

Mr. Kelly says that 
herds are almost 
universally paid 
for saving hay, 
and going to fairs. 

- 

mare and foal, 
which is worth 
11/. 


TST 
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AGEIOUI 

Number of Holdings and their Size in Statue Acres Linoc'iin 
in Castlereagh Union. — 

Not exceeding — 


CA8TI.B- 


500 Total. 


Cultivation of Castlereagh Union in 1891, and pro- 
portion per cent, under Crops, Grass, Woods, 
Marsh, &c. 


Barren Water, 
Moun- Roads, 
tain Fences, 
Land. &c. 


Woods 






Proportion per cent, under- 


Extent under Crops in Castlereagh Union, in Statute 
Acres, and estimated produce in 1891. 


Estimated 

Produce. 




Tons. 

34,871 

13,517 


Turnips - 

Mangold wurzel and beetroot 
Carrots and parsnips - 
Cabbage - 
Vetches - 


Other green crops 

Clover, sainfoin, i 
rotation. 


32,443 
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Wages paid in cash from 1882 to 1892 on Mr. Flanagan’s 
Farms. 2,478 acres 3 roods 24 poles (Irish). All 
grass except 40 acres tillage. 

(4,015 acres statute measure.) 



Total amount 

Cun-ent Rate of Weekly 
Wage. 


Cash Wages. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

1882 

£ s. d. 
407 10 0 

s. d. 

s. d. 
1 0 

1883 

430 17 0 

1 8 

1 0 

1884 - 

424 12 10 

1 3 

1 0 

1885 

479 6 3 

1 0 

1 3 

1880 

524 IS 8 

1 0 

1 3 

1887 

531 11 9 

1 0 

1 3 

1888 

512 2 4 

1 6 

1 3 

1889 

592 17 10 

1 0 

1 3 

1890 - 

543 IS 4 

1 0 

1 3 

1891 

504 17 10 

1 0 

1 3 

1892 

533 3 10 

1 0 

1 .3 

The average cost yearly is 5011. 

This is less than 2s. 6d. per statute acre, but the 
value of grazings and perquisites is not included. This 
amounts to a considerable sum, as Mr. Flanagan has 
20 herds, whom he pays chiefly in kind, and whose 
earnings vary from 48Z. to 761. a year. 


A. 5. 



Prices of Food in 1873 and 1893, taken from 
Mr. Coyne’s books, Castlereagh. 

Food. 

*— 

- 

- 

Flour (drat class) 

Per sack (20 stone) • 

44s. (2s. 3d. 
a stone) . 

25s. (IS. 3d. 
a stone).* 

Indian meal 

Per 2 cwt. • 

20*. 

11s. 6d. 

Oatmeal 

Per stone • 

Is. 10d.-2s. 

Is. 4 d. 

Tea 

Per lb. 

3s. Id. 

2s. 

Sugar (best) • 


4 d. 

2 id. 

Soap - 


id. 

2d.-2 \d. 

* The Hour at 25s. in 1893 is a better class than that at 44s. in 1873. 

In December 1878 flour was 3 s. (id. a stone. 

Note. — Mr. Covne savs “ Boots are certainly cheaper than they were 
•• in 1873. and are mostly made in England. The people wear 
“ better clothes, made of flannel and other material, instead of 
" cotton, and these things are 20 per cent, cheaper than they 
" were 20 years ago.” 


A. 6. 



Number of Persons engaged in Agriculture in the 
Castlereagh Union. 

Description. 

Male. 

Female. 

Farmer, grazier 


3,877 

860 

Farmer’s, grazier’s sor 

grandson, brother, 

1,462 


Farm bailiff - 


10 

- 

Agricultural labourer, cottager ... 

440 

39 

Shepherd, shepherdess 
Fann servant (indoor) 


450 

44 

Others engaged in or connected with agrioul- 

2 


General labourer* - 


270 

9 

* Probably some returned under this class 

re agricultural labourers. 
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Particulars of Certain Cottages in Castlereagh. 

Cottages in Castlereagh. 




Number of Persoi 




[an is au agricultural labourer, and earns lj, 
a day and his food. He says he works regu- 
larly in summer, and two or three days a 
week in winter. The wife does a little wash- 
ing. There is no closet. 

'his man is a tinman, and has a small shop 
next door, in which the son. aged 22, sleeps. 
The son sometimes works as an agricultural 
labourer. There is no closet. 

'his man is an agricultural labourer. His 
daughter says she thinks he works about 
four days a week. The father, mother, and 
baby, sleep in tho living room and the two 
girls and brother sleep in the loft. There is 




Ground 
lift, > 


Michael 


Rent 2s. 6d.: i 
about Ml. 
build. 


This old man lives in part of a bakehouse, 
being allowed to do so out of charity by the 
owner. He and the boy have a bed of rags 
on the clay floor. A calf is also in the room. 
He says he does not work four days a week. 

Man is an agricultural labourer. He thinks ho 
does not work 3} days a week all the year 
round. His sons also work as agricultural 
labourers, but not so regularly as ho does. 
The wife does washing or works on land at 
is. a day when she can. In the bedroom tho 
father, mother, and two girls sleep. In the 
living room the two sons sleep. No closet. 


i and little boy 


Vat McDcri 


Ground floor 
15 ft. x 12 ft. 
Sloping roof. 


■ Gridin 


Arum Cottage, Castlereagh, Inhabited by Four Sets of PeopU 

Unable to ascer- I Roomver, 


Man, wife, and tiv 
young children. 

Man, wife, and tw 
children. 


Ground : 


Mam is agricultural labourer. Thinks 1 
work four days a week all the year 
Woman says : “ We have to oarry c 


Upstairs. 

E.F. 

Upstairs. 


Near Castlereagh. 


Man was a labourer for Mr. Sandford. Now 
docs draining work, and earns from 12s. to 
I5s. a week. Both man and wife have been 
in America. The man was in a foundry at 
•21. 2s. 6d. a week. The cottage belongs to 
Mr. Sandford, and is in good condition. 

Works for Stephen Glover for Is. a day and Ills 
support. Keeps a cow, pig, and 10 hens. 
Sells eggs in Castlereagh. 


A tumbledown cottage, though rainproof. The 
old man tills nearly all the land, and has no 
other means of subsistence, except selling 


Michael Mulranny 


mothor i 


veek with board and lod 
' We all send money home.' 


Castle Plwhket. 


i cottage is in the village. H 
me and thatch. Garden, 14 
winter they use surface wati 


mse made of 
ir 15 perches. 


Ground floor, 
12 ft. X lift.; 
height, 6i ft. 


G a U )12ft.x l 12ft.’; 
height, 7 ft. 
(2.)12ft.x6ft.; 
height. 6 ft. 

Ground floor, 
18 ft. x 12 ft. 
Sloping roof. 


»nd four children, sleep 
is man is a herd, and tl 


small bedrooi: 


(herd) . 


Near French Lawn. 


Ian works for Mr. James Clancy, 
so 40 years. Eldest son also ■ 
labourer. Quarter mile to a good 
a cow, calf, and hens. 


61. for house i 


Ground 

small. 
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Man and wife 

Ground floor, 
12 ft. x 12 ft. 

Ground floor, 
12 ft. by 9 ft. 
Sloping roof. 

31. a year for | 
house and i 
acre. They let 
the i acre for 
31. a year. 

Old man and wife 

Ground fl<»r, 
Very sloping 

very small. 

acres and 
right to turf. 

Very old man and 


Ground floor, 

2s. Ikl. a year for 



9 tl. for right 
to cut turf. 
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A. 11. 

Herd’s Agreement. 

I, M. G ., do hereby promise and agree to take and 
become herd to J. R. at tho yearly pay of grass for three 
cows with calves til! yearlings. Cottage, 2 acres of 
land for tillage, and an additional acre for hay. The 
said cottage to bo kept in repair by the said J.R. In 
consideration of which allowances I do hereby agree to 
become responsible in health and otherwise for all stock 
committed to my charge, and shonld any be lost, and 
should bo proved to my neglect, I hold myself 
responsible. 

1 further agree to give up possession of cottage by 
one month’s notice on either side. Should it be when 
my crop is in the ground I shall leave the value of same 
to arbitration. 

Given under my hand this day of 1893. 

(Signed) M.G. 

Witness, P.O. 


A. 12. 

Agreement for Cottage at nominal Rent as 
part of Wages. 

I, A. B., do hereby propose and agree to take and 
become weekly tenant to J . R. of all that the cottage in 
the town land of K., parish of K., and Barony of Castle- 
reagh, now occupied by me at the nominal rent of one 
penny, to commence from the first day of February 189b, 
the said cottage to be kept in tenantable order and 
repair by the said J. R. I further undertake that I will 
not commit nor permit any dilapidation to the said 
cottage whilst the same is in my occupation, and I 
agree to keep the said cottage clean and neat. 

Given under my hand this 1st day of April 1893. 

his 

A. X B. 
mark. 

Witness present, 

P.C. 
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B. 1. 

Efficiency of Labourers’ Work as compared with the ’ 
Past. 


Lord do Freyne 


Mr. 1' it* Simmons, 
steward to The 
O’Conor Don. 


Mr. Redding, stov 
Saudford. 


Mr. Young land- 


- I I 


! think there is an improvement 
in tho men’s skill. They lmve 
got more tidy in their habits, 
and the fact of their going to 
England and learning their work 
under English farmers has im- 
proved them. Even small farm- 
ers who go to England improve. 
I know a man who has been to 
England at once by his work- 
The men round here want look- 
ing after, and if they have super 
vision, they are as good a clast 
of men as I have seen anywhere 
If they have not strict super- 
vision they will not work. They 

are easily led, and if (here is a 

bad one or two among them 
they get demoralised. Tho men 
about here feed themselves bet- 

duced. If a man is not fed pro- 
perly he is not worth anything. 
If I were a farmer I would feed 
all my men to ensure getting 
good work. The last couple of 
years I have noticed the effect 
of better feeding on the men. 


One of the men on lid. a day 
years ago would do as much w 
ns three men at the pres, 
time. The men are not so w 
ing to work, and do not co 
until 7 a.m. They used to co 

ork. I think they understand 
■*orses better than they used tr 
and I think they do a fair day 


Name. 

District. 

Evidence. 

Mr. Vaugh, farmer 

Drimdoolan - 

Forty years ago one man could 
do what two can now. The men 
are as willing as they were, hut 
they have not got the same physi- 
cal capacity. This is d ue to their 
not taking stirabout, milk, and 
oatmeal bread. The strongest 
men were those who lived on 
wholemeal bread. 

Mi'. James Clancey, 

French Lawn 

The men are as physically able to 
work, bat they do not care about 
it . They come later in the morn- 
ing than they used to. and if yon 
speak to them they do not like 

A shopkeeper and 
farmer. 

Castlereaglr - 

I do jot think the men work as 

A shopkeeper and 
farmer. 

Cnstlereogh - 

Themenarenot so. skilled, and do 

Mr. Flanaghan, 

J.P., farms 2/170 

Tomona, Tulsk 

Tho men’s work has deteriorated. 
They do not care to work now. 
Twenty years ago one man was 
a, S „ good/ asjwo now. The best 

Mr. John Glover, 


I do not think ( he men are as able or 



inclined lo work as formerly. I 
think if they had better food they 
would be better workers. I think 
the fact of the men going to 
England makes them better 


Toonereva - 

The men do not work as well as 
they used to 20 years ago. They 
are not inclined to work. 

Michael Feather- 
stone, labourer. 

Castlereagli - 

The young men now do not work 
nearly so well as they did 80 
years ago. I think they do not 
eare to. They do not drain or 
make fences so well. 

Edward Barn, herd 

Castle Plunke 

I do not. think the men work 
quite as well as they used to, 
though they are willing enough. 
A great many people say it is 
because they take so much tea 
now, instead of porridge and 
milk. 

l’at Barrina. la- 
bourer. 

Castle Plunke 

I think the young men of the 
present day work as well as 
they did 20 years ago. 

Michael Lennard, 

Castlereagh - 

good workmen ns they were 
some years ago. I do not- think 
(he constitution of the people is 
as good as it was. I think the 
tea drinking has done some 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR 


R-H. B. 4. 


The General Condition of the Agricultural 
Labourer. 


Mr. Miclmol Kelly. 


Driiudooinn - 
| French Lawn 


Mr. Corr (8-1 years 


Phe people liavo improved in the 
last 20 years in their food, cloth- 
ing, and schooling. The hours 
are about the same, but formerly 
they would work overtime 
readily and now they will not 
I have to say " now lads, then 
“ is half an hoar’s more worl 
“ which must bo done, and 
“ will let you come half an lion 
" later in the_ morning.” 


In the last 20 years dwellings have 
improved, though the people 
liavo done this themselves. 
Wages are higher, work has been 
lightened by the introduction of 
machinery, and the people are 
better fed and better clothed. 
The men are grumbling greatly 
at the wages. Those who go to 
England toll them of the nigh 
wage there, and it makes them 
grumble here. 

The general condition of the men 
e has b 


have been from 14s. to 18s. 
week. In consequoi 
farmers and their si 
' ’• ;land so 


of late. 

The condition of the people in the 
' 20 years lias improved ir 

following way 


last 20 years lias i 

the following v 
(1.) Wages have 
years ago men were working for 
8d. a day, since then they have 
gradually risen to between 9s. 
and 12s. a week. 

(2.) The children send back 
money from America. 

banks receive no end at Cl 

mas. No matter what wages 
you offer here it will not stoj 
them going to America. 

(3.) Machinery has lightened till 
character of the men’s work. 

(4.) Education has wonderfullj 


The 


ived. 


impr 
think t 


they have bettor food and dress 
better. They used to live on 
porndgo and potatoes, and now 
thoy have tea and meat. 

The prices of clothing are cheaper 
than tlioy were. A few year- 
ago people took to buying ver.' 
cheap olothes, which did no 
wear, and they have now taken 
to buying a better quality. 

The average prico of a warm suit 
is 23s. 

certaii 

id than they us 


The men are great tea drinke 
now. I have heard men say 
is not so good for them as tl 
milk and porridge. 

The labourers are not drunkards 
rule, but they get drink 
harvest. Forty 


years ago the r 
and no food. 






’fir 


the men fid. a 
sod, and 8 d. 
and food. 


Name. 

District. | 

Evidence. 




er (10 acres). 

reagh. 

affect the small holder a great 
deal. Ten years ago a calf 
fetched up to 101., and now the 
same class of calf is 21. 10s. to 
31. 10s. 

Michael Feather- 
stone (aged 80). 

Castlereagh - 

Thirty years ago wages were from 
lOd. to is. a day and no food in 
summer, and ad. a day and no 
food in w inter. 

The people dress as well now on 
week days as they used to on 
Sundays. Their food used to be 
broth, eggs, milk, porridge, and 
potatoes.^ Now they have tea 

Pat Banina, odd 

Castle Plunket 

The chief thing that is wanted 
here is employment. The farm- 
era employ much less labour, 
as the land has been turned to 
grass. The use of machinery at 
harvest in England has done 
harm and injured many a 
labouring man in Ireland. 

Mrs. ^ Barn, herd’s 

Castle Plunket 

It is tight work to live. It is just 
scraping along. 

Michael Lcnnurd. 

Castlereagh • 

I do not think the constitution of 
the people is so good as it was. 
I think the tea drinking has 
done harm. In my fathers day 
the jieople took oatmeal and 
milk, and killed their own pigs. 
Now they have American flour, 
with no strength in it, and tea, 
and they sell the pig instead of 
killing it and eating vhe bacon. 

Constable Brennan, 
Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. 

Castle Plunket 

The people are very moral. AH 
the people here have a great 
dread of the workhouse. I think 
they are extravagant. They do 
not know how to keep a shilling, 
whenever they have one ; they 
stop idle as long as it lasts. 


Evidence of James P. Fryer, Small Holder, 
Cloontrask. 

I am 23 years of age. I live here with my mother 
and two sisters aged 17 and 15. The holding is 4J 
acres Irish (about 7J- statute acres). The rent is 31. 15s. 
It was reduced from 61. by the Land Commission. The 
present valuation is 11. 15. 

My father is in America, and sends us back money 
nearly every month. 

We have an acre and a half of tillage. I work the 
land with the help of my sisters, and occasionally we 
employ an odd man . I pay him Is. a day and his support, 
summer and winter. He is generally employed here 
in spring, at hay time and at harvest. 

I am sure one man could work this holding. My 
father used to do it, but I expected to do something 
better than work on the land, and I do not like it. 

My father left Ireland for Yorkshire about 1863. He 
was at Dewsbury for 15 or 16 years as a stonemason, 
and left in August 1878. My mother worked in a mill 
there, ne then came here and settled us and left for 
America at once, and there worked in a foundi'y in 
Jersey City. He stayed six years, and sent money home 
every month. 

I went out to him in 1884 because I heard he had his 
legs taken off, which turned out to be untrue. I was 
only 14 years old then. Wo both came back after three 
months and stayed here two years. 

My father then went out again, and has now been 
absent seven years in America in a foundry. We all 
want to clear out to America and join him. 

I have a sister in America aged 19 years, who is a 
general servant. She went last May. Her wages are 
3 dollars a week and her board. Since May last she 
has sent home 141. She writes regularly, and says she 
likes it. Before she went to America she had never left 
her own home. On her arrival she stayed with friends 
a short time, and they trained her a little. Most of the 
girls here are only too anxious to go. 

I do not like the work on the land ; it is very labori- 
ous and does not lead to anything. I have seen men 
who have worked on it all their lives as badly off at the 
end of it as at the beginning. 


Agriccl. 

Labobrkk. 
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Th k A man employed at agriculture is considered at the 
AGBicut- bottom of the social scale. 

Ljcocebb. This is the general opinion among the young men. 

— • They prefer a better social position. We who work on 

the land here have no margin in a bad year. A cow 
dies, or theie is a mishap, and it does for a man. 

In trade there is not much risk. The income is 
steady, though low. 

If I got this place rent froe I could not support myself 
out of it. 


The people here are mostly in debt at the shops. A 
good many men have to borrow the money for the 
journey when they go harvesting in England. 

We paid 31/. fine for this house, and also a year and 
a hall’s rent to the former tenant, as he was in arrear. 

I might get 60/. or 702. now as tenant right, as we have 
improved the place wonderfully, drained it, and built a 
place for pigs. I was educated at the national school. 
I read the newspapers regularly, and also Irish history. 
I am also fond of books, and chiefly read Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Shakespeare. 


B.— II. 
Castle- 
rea oh. 


Leteii from James P. .Fryer. 


Dear Mr. Wilson Pox, . . . , September 9th,18!)3. 

As regards the query your letter contains, in my humble opinion I consider that small farmer., in fins 
country work much harder, and more perseveringly than agricultural labourers. For, whereas alahourer, whether 
agricultural or otherwise, has no interest in the work at which he is engaged, beyond toiling for the usual number 
or hours in the day, and receiving his hire, the farmer has a vested interest m his holding, and naturally expects 

that the longer and harder he works the larger will be his reward. . . . 

I have known farmers in harvest time to remain cuttmg com for hours after the hired men nave gone liome, 
and this is a general rule. Again, I know owners, or perhaps I should say occupiers, of holdings the same size 
as mine, to have three hours work of meadow cut, before going to work at 7 a m. in the river drainage works, and 
after 6 p.m. to start again at the same work, and continue while they had light. They did this so that their 
children might attend to it in their absence during the day. T ... , 

No matter what your hurry is. when 6 p.m. arrives, your labourer puts on his coat, and goes home. I think 
you will see it is quite different with the small farmers. Moreover, the labourers, or at any rate most of them, try 
to “ kill the time as best they can, while the small holder works persistently, and on wet days he finds some- 
thing to do around his yard while the labourer sits down. . , , , , 

I think I have said enough to show that, as a general rule, small farmers in this country work hai dei and 
longer hours than agricultural labourers, that they are industrious and persevering, and I am sure that it they aie 
not”o staunch, flr.aJoially speaking, as ah impartial obsery.r of their almost incessant toil mold expect them t„ 
be, it is not due to their laziness and negligence, as their enemies would iain make out, but to the very trying 
circumstances in which they are placed. Y ours very truly, 

James P. Fryer. 


N 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary. 

Royal Commission on Labour. 


Tiib 

Agbictu- 

TDBAI* 



Method of 
obtaining 
information. 


6, Crown Office Row, 

Sir, Temple, E.C. 

I. — Introduction. 

1. I have the honour to present to you my report 
upon the condition ot‘ the agricultural labourers in the 
Skibbereen Union of County Cork, where I was pur- 
suing my enquiries for about three weeks in April last. 

2. I obtained the information contained in this 
report by driving to all parts of the Union, and visiting 
many employers of labour and labourers. I also in- 
spected a number of cottages. in the town of Skibbereen. 
and in various other districts, and, whilst so engaged, I 
had ample opportunities of gaining information from 
the inmates. 

Of those to whom I am specially indebted for assist- 
ance I would mention Canon Goodman, Colonel Somer- 
ville, the Rev. Dan O’Brien, P.P., Baltimore, the 
Rev. J. O’Sullivan, C.C., Shirkin Island, the Rev. 
John Murphy, P.P., Drimoleague, the Rev. Thomas 
Palmer, P.P., Killeenleagh, Captain Morgan, Captain 
Townsend, Mr. Welply, Mr. Swanton, Mr. Owen 
Sweeny, Mr. Beamish, Mr. Binyon, steward to The 
O’Donovan, and Mr. Donovan, the superintendent of the 
Baltimore School of Fishery. 

3. The Union is situated on the south coast of the 
County of Cork. It is bounded on the north by the 
Ban try and Dunmanway Union, on the east by the 
Clonakilty Union, and on the west by the Skull Union. 

The principal town is Skibbereen, about three hours’ 
journey by rail from Cork. 

4. The 'size of the Union is 115,023 acres, and it em- 
braces 23 electoral divisions, of which six are congested 
districts. 

The population of the Union is 28,450, of whom 15,038 
are males, and 13,412 are females. Between 1871 and 
1881 the population increased by 895, or 2 - 85 per cent., 
and between 1881 and 1891 it decreased by 3,830, or 
1V80 per cent., notwithstanding an excess of registered 
births over deaths of 2,458. 

5. For the year commencing September 29th, 1891, 
the amount spent in indoor relief was 2,2557. 11s. 7 d., and 
on out-door relief 1,1731. 7s. Id. The rates vary from 
Is. -id. to 4s. in the £. The valuation of the Union in 
1891 was 47,1961. 

6. In the Spring of 1891 the guardians borrowed 
8,1731. 4s., under the Seed Supply Act. Of this sum 
they spent 7,3331. 9s. 8d., and returned the balance. 
The guardians have repaid the first instalment, that is, 
3,6661. 14s. 10d., but the clerk to the union informs me 
that he does not think they will be able to repay the 
second instalment, which becomes due in August next. 

7. In 1891, consequent on the partial failure of the 
potato crop, various relief works were undertaken in 
the union. These works comprised making, repairing, 
and fencing roads, building walls, making boat slips, 
and repairing quays. 

For a period of 22 weeks, commencing February 28th 
1891, 95 persons were employed on an average every 
week, involving an expenditure in wages of 3,2601. 

8. In the northern part of the district the land is 
chiefly rough mountain, and there many of the farms are 
large ones.* 


It is a common 
on part of his 1 
sum varying bf • 


to rents a certain number of ci 
a head for the ; 


and, to whom 

ween 71. and 91. a head for the year. 

. je farmer has to supply the cattle with food and do all the labour 
that part of the fann assiftne^to^the^iry^n^suc ^^irfouKlung, 


i cases the dairy ma: 
nvever arrangemei 


it, cutting, and carrying hay, . 

■s and dairymen frequen 


„„ a dairy farm of 150 acres at Glandore, There 
which are l6t to a dairyman at SI. aje&r each. The Dean 
and finds ahorse J ' " ^ 


In the southern part there is both arable and pasture. 

In the east the land is chiefly pasture. In the west 
there is a great deal of rough feeding land, and in the 
centre of the union there is more arable landf (Appendix 
A. 6 and A. 9). 

9. The breeds of sheep in the district are Border Description 
Leicesters and Southdowns. The cattle are chiefly 
Shorthorns, Ayrshires, and a few Kerrys. 

10. A market is held in Skibbereen on Saturdays, and Markets and 

a fair every month in the year. fnir8, 

11. The principal landowners in the district are Lord Principal 
Carberry, The O’Donovan, Sir Henry Beecher, Captain owners. 

R. H. Townsend, and Mrs. Munday. 

12. The guardians have built 153 labourers’ cottages, Labourers’ 
under the Labourers Acts, and 42 more are in the cottages 
course of erection. Those with three rooms built on guardians, 
the ground floor are let for 9r7. a week, and a two- 
storied house with two rooms on the ground floor, and 

two bedrooms on the upper floor, measuring about 
11 ft. 3 in. X 8 ft. is let for Is. a week. Both classes of 
houses have half a statute acre of land. 

13. I have no figures bearing upon the emigration Emigrat on. 
from the Skibbereen union, but, judging from the 

census returns, it must have been considerable, j They 
show an decrease during the last ten years of 3,830 
persons notwithstanding an excess of registered births 
over deaths of 2,458 persons. 

During the year 1892, 7,586 persons emigrated from 
the county of Cork, 3,751 being males and 3,835 being 
females. Of the total number of 7,586 persons, 6,491, 
or 85’53 per cent., were under 25 years of age. 

In 1891, 10,968 persons emigrated from the county 
of Cork, and in 1890, 9,150 persons. 

14. Fishing is extensively carried on as an industry The fishing 
on the coast, which gives a great deal of employment, industry. 
The census returns for 1891 state that there are 1,192 
fishermen in the union, but as so many small farmers 

and their sons take part in the fishing, and also men 
who work as labourers during part of the year, it 
is very difficult to determine whom to describe as 
fishermen. 

The Spring fishing begins the first week in April and 
ends the first week in July, and the autumn fishing 
begins the first week in September and lasts until about 
the 25th of October. 

There is no doubt that the development of this 
industry has been a great boon to the neighbourhood, 
by providing employment. Possibly it has been the 
means of entirely stopping the migration to English 
or Scotch farms from this union; and, although the 
emigration to America is still considerable, it has been 
of late checked at Baltimore, the chief centre for 
fishing. 

Moreover, the fishing industry brings indirect advan- 
tages to the neighbour-hood, for it forces up agricul- 
tural wages, while the presence of fishing boats and 


J!.— III. 
BEBEEN. 


t The following is the proportion of tillage land on certain farms 
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B.— HI. crews creates a demand for vegetables and other farm 

bkbken. produce. 

The small farmers on the coast get their farm work 
over as early as possible in the year, in order to be 
free when the fishing season commences. Some of 
them get employment by carting fish to Skibbereen 
from Baltimore at 5». a load, though the railway, which 
was opened in May last, will now do away with the 
necessity for the work. Employment is also found in 
curing and packing fish in ice. A number of men are 
employed in what is known as “bumbing,” that is, 
rowing the fish buyers out to the fishing boats when 
they come in sight. These men are paid from II. to 
25s. a week for this work, which is a large wage when 
compared with 9s. a week earned on the land. They 
are engaged by the week, and their employment lasts 
from March to July. No doubt the work is arduous 
when they are at it, as there is considerable competition 
to reach the fishing boats after they have come in sight. 
It is an interesting and picturesque sight to see these 
crews racing out from Baltimore across the harbour to 
the fishing boats as they come in view. 

It is difficult to say what the crews of the fishing 
boats earn, as so much depends on the season ; but I 
was told by a gentleman in Baltimore of great expe- 
rience that the average earnings during the spring 
fishing, of each man in a crow, for three months in an 
average year, are about 181. to 201., and during the 
autumn fishing 41. or 51. 

As a rule, seven men and a boy form a crew,* and 
the owner and the crew share the fish between them, 
after deducting the cost of the men’s food, which costs 
about 31. 10s. a week. A vessel properly equipped 
costs 5501. to 6001., and a train of mackerel nets, with 
spring backs, about 1501. If well cared for by barking 
frequently, they will last four or five years. 

The boats are usually made in the Isle of Man, 
Kinsale, and Arklow. 

A considerable number of Manx boats, with fully 
equipped crews, come to fish off the coast. 

The fish caught in nets are mackerel, by trawling, 
soles, plaice, turbot, and other flat fish ; and by long 
lines cod, ling, and conger, haddock and halibut. Large 
quantities of lobsters aro caught by the fishermen on 
the adjacent islands. 

The fish are either sent by rail, packed in ice for the 
Liverpool and London markets, or else are taken by 
steamers employed by buyers to Milford, Fleetwood, 
Liverpool, and Bristol. A quantity of mackerel are now 
cured for the American markets. 

Before leaving the subject of fishing, I must refer to 
the Baltimore Industrial Fishing School, which was 
opened in 1887, for the purpose of training young lads 
to bo fishermen. The existence of this excellent insti- 
tution will always be connected with the energy and 
generosity of the late Father Davis, the Baroness 
Burdett Ooutts, and Sir Thomas Brady, Inspector of 
Irish Fisheries. 

At the present time there are about 150 boys in the 
institution, recruited from the ranks of those whom 
destitution brings within the scope of the Industrial 
Schools Act. The Government pays 5s. a week to the 
school towards the maintenance of each boy, and the 
grand juries of the counties from which the boys are 
sent subscribe 2s. a week per head. Boys are admissible 
from the age of 6 to that of 16 years. The superin- 
tendent is of opinion that they should be allowed to 
remain until 18 years of age. He considers that at the 
age of 16 a boy’s mind is not sufficiently formed to 
enable him to choose the best career for himself, and 
that instead of following the fishing industry he would 
probably “ take up any occupation he first chanced to 
“ meet with, or tramp the country selling matches if 
“ his mother happened to be doing it.” 

Moreover, the superintendent is of opinion that it 
would be an advantage to the school to keep the lads 
until the ago of 18 years, as they could pull an oar and 
do heavy work, which is now performed by men at a 
considerable cost in wages. 

The boys learn everything connected with fishing. 
Th ay work nine hours a day, six hours of which are 
devoted to technical education. 

They are taught to knit, to mend, and to make 
nets, to splice ropes, to mend sails, and to cure fish. 

• If steam is used the crew consists of six men and a boy. 


Last year the school cured 365 barrels. They are also The 
taught to fish with nets, trawls, and lines, and are instruc- A tc1u l ' 
tedin navigation. Some of the bigger boys are employed LaWi'eb, 
in the four fishing boats which belong to the school. — - 

The crews of these boats are chiefly grown-up men, who 
make the usual arrangement that they are to receive 
half the fish caught, it being understood that a man’s 
share is to be double that of a boy’s. The superinten- 
dent informs me that in a fair year the school makes a 
profit by the fishing, after paying all expenses in con- 
nexion with gear, and wear and tear. 

The following figures show the division of profits 
between the men and the school, made by the four 
boats in the autumn fishing between September 7th and 
October 22nd, 1892 : — 


School. Crew. Provisions. 


.£ s. <1. £ s. d. 

80 16 8 77 13 10 


There were seven men and two boys in each boat. 
Thus each man earned about 21. 17s. 8cZ. in six weeks, 
and had his food in addition. 

The following food is provided for men and boys on 
the school boats : — 

Breakfast - Bread, butter, tea. 

Dinner - - Meat and potatoes. 

Tea - - Bread, butter, and tea. 

Midnight - - Coffee and perhaps bread. 

Besides the six hours technical education in fishing, 
the boys have three hours of schooling, and are taught 
up to the 6th Standard of National Education. 

Some of the boys learn shoemaking and tailoring, 
and all the clothes, boots, shoes, etc. worn by the boys 
on the establishment are made and repaired by them." 

A small farm of 10 acres is attached to the school, on 
which all the vegetables are grown. Four cows and a 
horse are kept. The boys do all the work necessary on 
the farm, and thus have the advantage of technical 
education in farm work.f 

15. A dairy company, formed for the purpose of 
making butter on a large scale, started operations in 
Skibbereen on April 10th last. This undertaking was 
assisted in its formation by the Congested Districts 
Board, who advanced on mortgage the sum of 4001. at 
2J per cent, repayable by instalments, in order that 
farmers who are too poor to become shareholders in the 
usual way may obtain the benefits of the dairy. 

This dairy promises to become a great success, and, 
if it does, both the farmers who sell milk, and the poor 
people who buy skim and butter-milk, will greatly 
benefit. 



t The following is an extract from the first annual report of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, 1893. 

“The sea coasts of the congested districts may, in considering how 
best the fisheries can be developed, be divided into two divisions, in one 
of which are the counties from Donegal to Galway inclusive, along the 
west coast, where transit for fish and where marketing facilities are 
defective ; while in the other division, comprising Kerry and Cork, transit 
both by rail and by steamship is far better than in the north, and there- 
fore a much more profitable market already exists in Kerry and Cork 
than in the northern congested districts. Speaking generally the Rem- 
and Cork fishermen need landing accommodation for boats, more than 
market facilities, while as regards the coast, north of Galway, the 
establishment of a market is the chief necessity, though at the same 
time piers and boat slips are much wanted at some places. 

“ It should be borne in mind that there are two distinct kinds of fisli 
trade, that in fresh fish, and that in cured fish. The fresh fish trade 
requires quick and regular means of carriage to the English marketsnnd 
expensive plant, such as ice hulks, ice, and packing-boxes. The cured 
fish trade on the other hand involves the erection of fisli-cnring sheds 
and stores, the hiring of fish curers and the purchase of salt, but, in the 
case of cured fish there is not any necessity for rapid or regular transit 
to market, as a steamship or even sailing vessel can be chartered occa- 
sionally to take pickled or dried fish to market. For pickled or salted 
mackerel and herrings, ban-els or boxes have to be used, but dried ling 
and cod are tied together and shipped in bundles without any covering. 

“ A fresh fish trade on the west of Ireland is only possible where fish 
can bo quickly despatched irom a railway station at Uie water’s edge on 


such as cod, lmg. and haddock, does not warrant an export trade from 
places in Ireland, from which high rates of carriage arc inevitable. In 
such localities, however, it is hoped that a cured fish trade can be 
profitably established. 

“ Unfortunately the Irish market is of little value for anv supply of 
fish, but upon the complefion of some of the railways now in’ process of 
construction, it will, no doubt, be possible to establish with inland 
districts a trade of some value in fresh fish. 

“ Along the Cork and Kerry coast the despatch of iced mackerel in the 
spring oi the year to the English markets has for a considerable time 
been a most productive industry, but. in the spring, mackerel fishing 
has not hitherto beeu attempted north of the mouth of the Shannon, 
with the exception of some occasional experiments at Carrigaholt on the 
north side of the Shannon estuary.” 
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The During tbe month of April (commencing on the 10th 
Agriciti.- jn s t.) the company bought 12,679 gallons of milk, and 
r fnnnRFR made two tons of butter, and during the month of May 
h — ’ they bought 38,033 gallons of milk and made 6J tons of 
butter. 

Several small farmers told me that they thought the 
dairy would prove a grand thing for them, because it 
would give them a certain market for their milk at a 
good profit. The manager informed me that several 
farmers had told him that since the dairy was started 
their profits on milk had been doubled. 

The company give the farmers 4 d. a gallon for fresh 
milk* and return them 75 per cent, of the skim milk, 
which is given to calves and pigs. Before the dairy 
came into existence, the farmers made butter and sold 
it for 8cZ. a pound, and it took three gallons of milk to 
make a ponnd. But now they get Is. from the dairy 
for three gallons, and can sell as much as ever they 
want to. ' Moreover, they have not . the trouble of 
making butter, or the risk of not selling it, and they 
receive besides 75 per cent, of the skim milk back for 
their animals and other purposes. 

The company sell butter-milk at 2d. a gallon to the 
poor people in Skibbereen, who are, so the manager in- 
forms me, very glad of the opportunity of getting it. 
While I was inspecting some labourers’ cottages there, 
I saw a cart coming round with this milk, and it seemed 
to be greatly in demand. 

Apart from these advantages of the dairy, the fact 
that large quantities of good butter of uniform quality 
can be turned out from a district, is likely to create a 
demand for it in the market, as I understand, it is the 
difference of quality in English and Irish butter which 
frequently induces deal, to prefer foreign butter. I 
was told, when making inquiries for the Royal Commis- 
sion in Suffolk in the summer of 1892, that the lack of 
uniformity in the Suffolk butter was the chief reason 
for dealers preferring Danish butter. 

Islands. 16 . The principal islands off the coast arc Cape Clear 

Island (1,504 acres) with a population of 584 persons. 
Sherkin Island (1,245 acres), with a population of 449 
persons; Hare Island (380 acres), with a population of 
325 persons; Ringarory Island (948 acres), with a 
population of 214 persons ; and Inisbeg Island (370 
acres), with a population of 50 persons. 

Cape Clear Island, about 3 miles in length, is situ- 
ated about a mile from Sherkin Island, and its nearest 
point is about four miles from Baltimore. Some of the 
land is very good for grazing. Generally speaking, the 
holdings are about 10 to 20 acres of good land, and 
some of them have in addition from 10 to 20 acres of 
rough mountain land. There aro a few larger farmers 
with 30 or 40 acres of good land, and rough land 
besides. 

Most of the people are engaged in fishing as well as 
agriculture. The markets are very inconveniently 
situated for them. To get to Skibbereen they have to 
row from four to seven miles according to where they 
live on the island, and then to walk seven or eight 
miles by road, and to get to Skull they have to row six 
miles. I am informed that years ago the people used 
to swim their cattle over to Skull tied behind their 
boats. . 

The people on this island are a fine race, which is, 
perhaps, surprising, as it is customary for them to 
intermarry. I am informed it is unusual for an islander 
to marry anyone on the mainland. Possibly the sea 
air, the healthy occupations of agriculture and fishing, 
and the nutritious diet of potatoes, , fish, and milk,f all 
tend to develop their muscles and sinews. 

Furze is frequently burnt for fuel. The people spin 
their wool and make friezes and flannels. 

Mr. Shipsey, a farmer of 40 acres, informed me that 
labour is very scarce there in the fishing season, and 
that during that time wages are 9s. to 12s. a week with 
food, whereas in the winter they are 9s. without food. 
There are very few agricultural labourers in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Three labourers’ cottages 
have been built by the guardians. Some of the people 
emigrate to Boston, America. 

The conditions existing in Sherkin Island are very 
similar to those on Cape Clear Island, but the latter 
has the advantage of being only a mile from Baltimore. 
There are six or seven men there who live entirely as 
agricultural labourers. There are others who are small 
tenants, keeping, perhaps, one cow. These men fish 


npany pay for milk according t< 


t Nearly all the people keep cc 


in the season and are willing at other times to work on B.— III. 
the land for wages. There is no emigration from 
Sherkin, but those who cannot make a living on the — 
island either join the trading schooners between 
Baltimore and South Wales, or go to sea on steamships 
or merchant vessls. The people on this island, as also 
on Cape Clear Island, are able to procure manure for 
their land, as most of them keep a cow or two and a few 
pigs, while they can always obtain sea-weed. 

The condition of the people on Hare Island, which is 
close to Sherkin was described to me by the Reverend 
J. O’Sullivan of Sherkin as one of chronic destitution. 

The holdings are very small. The people eke out a 
living by rowing fish buyers out to the fishing boats in 
the season, and they also catch lobsters. 

On Rengarogy Island there are 30 or 40 small farmers. 

Most of the men go fishing from there. Mr. Jerry 
Driscoll, who farms 80 acres, informed me that labour 
was very scarce in consequence.* He then wanted a man 
and could not get one anywhere. There is only one 
man who lives exclusively by employment as a labourer. 

I looked at his cottage, which was very old. He pays 
no rent and supposes it belongs to him. 

Inisbeg Island belongs to Mr. McCarthy Morrough. 

There are three or four tenant farmers on the island. 

Mr. McCarthy Morroagh lives there and gives employ- 
ment. There are about eight agricultural labourers. 

Labour is scarce on account of the fishing. I met a 
man there who was paid 12s. a week, wet or dry, and a 
hired man who was paid 12Z. a year and given his board 
and the grass of a sheep. 

17. In this district there are no herds or cattlemen Description 
engaged on the farmsj because there are no large grazing 

farms. The great majority of farms are under 100 
acres. There are only 114 between 100 and 200 acres, 
and only 20 over 200 acres. The charge of horses and 
cattle usually falls to the lot of the hired men, or else 
to the regular staff, both of whom have in addition the 
ordinary work of the farm to attend to. 

On many farms there are a certain number of labourers 
who live entirely by agricultural employment for wages, 
and these men are usually employed regularly wet or 
dry. The odd men are usually small farmers and their 
sons, who are working on their own land when not 
working for wages, or else fishermen, who are quite 
ready to work as labourers out of the fishing season. 

In the town of Skibbereen there are men who are solely 
agricultural labourers, and whose employment, un- 
fortunately, is irregular. There a few ploughmen in the 
Union but, owing to the scarcity of tillage land, they 
can hardly be said to exist as a class. 

Very few women are employed. In some districts a 
few do a little weeding, and they are sometimes employed 
during harvest. It is said that women now look down 
on agricultural employment, and prefer to emigrate or 
to seek work in town. Domestic servants are difficult 
to get on account of the emigration. 

Boys begin to work as soon as they leave school, and 
they are sometimes hired in the farm houses as young 
as 15 years of age. 

II. — The Supply op Labour. 

18. The supply of labour is frequently very insufficient S'jPP'y ol 
in the districts near the coast during the fishing season, a ur ' 
that is from the beginning of April to the middle of 

July, and again in the autumn. This cannot be 
wondered at as the men who form the crews of the 
boats are, during the fishing season, able to earn a con- 
siderable sum compared with what they could earn at 
agricultural employment, while those who are employed 
“ bumbing,” that is, rowing fish-buyers out to the large 
fishing boats, are paid from 1Z. to 1Z. 5s. a week. More- 
over the small farmers are able to earn a good deal of 
money by carting fish (see paragraph 14). 

The effect of the fishing is that agricultural wages 
near the coast are sometimes driven up to 3s. a week 
more than are paid some 7 or 8 miles inland. 

Particularly in the neighbourhood of Baltimore, where 
mackerel fishing is extensively carried on, labour has of 
late been very scarce, owing to the construction of the 
railway from Skibbereen to Baltimore. 

The men there were paid 15s. a week, with the result 
that sometimes agricultural wages in the neighbourhood 
rose nearly as high. 

In the inland districts, not near enough to the coast 
to be affected by the fishing, the supply of labour 
appears to be just sufficient in summer. 


t In some of the estates in the neighbourhood, where stock is kept 
there are cattlemen. 

O 3 
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During the winter’there seems plenty of labour every- 
where, in fact the great complaint in many places is tne 
want of employment, as those who fish in the summer 
and autumn are out of work and only too ready to get 
employment on the land in the winter. 

Possibly the fishing industry has been the means of 
entirely checking the migration to English or Scotch 
farms from this Union,* certainly without it there 
would be an, abundance of labour in the summer. I am 
told that in recent years it has been the means of pre- 
venting milch emigration in the neighbourhood of 
Baltimore. 

There is no doubt that less labour is being employed 
in this district than formerly, chiefly owing to the con- 
verting of arable land into grass. A large farmer on 
350 acres said to me, “In the last few years I have 
“ reduced my permanent staff from five to three owing 
“ to my giving up tillage land.” I heard several com- 
plaints that the land was not so well farmed in some 
places owing to reduction of labour on economical 
grounds. 

19. In this district, as in every other I visited in 
England and Ireland, I heard complaints from em- 
ployers that the men do not do so much woi k now as 
formerly, and several of the older labourers corroborated 
this view. 

Opinion is divided as to the cause of this. A great 
many say that the best young men have emigrated, and 
so only the old and inefficient are left behind. Others 
say that the men now do non care for agricultural em- 
ployment and so do not exert themselves. One farmer 
thought that since the fishing had taken the men off 
farm work they were lacking in experience as labourers. 
Another thought that the irregularity of the fishing 
life made them acquire habits of idleness. Some were 
of opinion that the scarcity of labour enabled the 
labourer to do less work than formerly, as there was 
little or no competition. It was also urged that the 
men were less skilled now as there is so much less 
arable land, and in consequence they were unable to 
gain the same experience in ploughing and other farm- 
ing operations. 

On the other hand some men of experience say that 
better men aro now to be obtained than 20 years ago, 
while others are of opinion that the men work satis- 
factorily if supervised. Such contradictory evidence 
makes it extremely difficult to arrive at any definite 
conclusion on this subject, but certainly the majority 
of witnesses agree in thinking that the labourer does 
not do as good a day’s work as he used to. (Appendix 


A great many farmers employ their ordinary staff Tim 
“wet or dry,” and thus many of the agricultural -Aomen,, 
labourers have continuous employment. Labcu/' 

There are many small farmers, or their sons, who — - EB ' 

sometimes work as labourers, but these men have also 
to attend to their own land, and so do notwork regularly 
for wages. 

22. It i 


not easy to determine what are the actual Engage, 
of engagement of ordinary labourers. Generally oni'i' ". 
speaking the men Who are regularly attached to the laboX 
staff of a farm have a weekly engagement, and many ( re suin 
are paid wet or dry. Frequently if either masters or otUl'mei 
men desire to part company in the middle of the Week ' ' 
neither raises any objection as to notice. + 

But the mode of payment adopted on some farms to 
the regular men practically renders their term of 
service a long one unless anything unusual occurs. 

For instance some farmers give them land, the grass 
of sheep and a bank of turf as part of their wages, and 
they are thus not in the position of men who can move 
away at a week’s notice and put the whole of their 
worldly goods on to a cart. 

I came across a few' instances of ordinary labourers 
who were engaged by the year. 

The small holders who work for farmers do so by the 
day, and stay at home to till their own land when they 
want to. 

Odd-men are always engaged by the day. 


23. Cattlemen are generally engaged by the week,§ Engage, 
but some are engaged for longer periods ; in some 

cases by the year. They often stay in their places a ' " “ 
long time. In this Union there is frequently an in- 
ducement, I may almost say a necessity, for them to do 
so, as part payment of their wages in land, the grass 
of sheep or a cow, and a turf bank is not uncommon. 

24. Ploughmen are usually engaged by the week, Engnge- 

and are employed wet or dry, but as there is now so piouLi,',, .. , 
little tillage land, there are but few of them. On ' 

several, farms I found that the farmers did their own 
ploughing, as they say they can do it better than any 

men they can get. Ploughmen usually stay in their 
places a considerable time. 

25. Hired men are generally engaged by the year, Engnge- 
though some agree to a shorter notice, but frequently nl . 
no legal obligation is observed. Mr. Connell at Castle ' u 
Townsend says : — “I give a month’s notice. They 

give me none. I believe legally it is a yearly agree- 
“ ment.” 


20. With regard to the still more difficult question 
as to how the work of the Cork men compares with 
that in other districts, I was not able to get much 
information. Mr. A. Reed, engineer and contractor’s 
agent, a gentleman who has had great experience of 
labour in various parts of the world, and who has been 
employed on a light railway in Mayo, and is at present 
employed on the Baltimore Railway in the Skibbereen 
Union, is of opinion that tho Mayo men are finer 
physically and harder workers than tho Cork men. 

Mr. Beamish, a largo farmer in the north of the 
Union, is of opinion that the Cork men are more skilled 


_ 26. The hours of works for ordinary labourers and Horn's of 
hired men in summer are usually from’ 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. " 0, ! k " f 
or else from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. I did not, however, visit fabourm 
farms where the hours were from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. and hired 

The ordinary meal times in summer are an hour, or 
half an hour, for breakfast, and an hour for dinner. " mllK ’ ! ' 
Thus the total number of working hours on most farms 
are 10 to 10J hOurs.JI 

On one farm of 92 acres I ascertained that the hours 
are from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. with only an hour off for 
meals, thus making a working day of 12 hours. 


and work harder than the Kerry i 
Tho O’Donovan 's steward, a Laucash 


Mr. Binyon, 


, 27. The hour's in winter are always difficult to state, : 
they vary according to the daylight, but sonic; 


Irishmen work well under supervision, but he considers 
that Lancashire men work far better. Of course the 
standard of Lancashire work is a very high one, and 
perhaps a comparison between a sot of men who get 17. 
a week and are meat-fed, with others who receive less 
than half that sum and have no meat, is hardly a fair 

Mr. Binyon has also had experience of Queen’s County 
and Waterford men, and ho considers the Cork men 
“ quite as good, if not better and heartier.” 


farmers have fixed dates for their winter and summer labourers 
hours. Thus Mr. Beamish’s summer hours are from andhin.il 
March to September, during which time the men’s winter, 
actual working hours are ten and a half. The winter hours 
are from September to March. They commence at 7 or 
>• and end at 6 p.m. and an hour and a half is allowed 


r work occupies 


III.— Conditions or Engagement. 


21. During tho spring, summer, and autumn there is 
plenty of employment, either on the land or at fishing, 
but during tho winter work is very irregular in some 
districts. At this time the fishermen are all out of 
work, and anxious and willing' to get agricultural' em- 
ployment if possible. 


for meals. Thus these i 
them fqr, 81 or 9 J hours a day. 

Mr. Owen Sweeny’s winter hours an 
5 p.m. with two hours off for meals, 
working day of seven hours. 

Mr. M. Kingston’s winter hours a 
two hours off for meals, thus making a 
ten hours. 

Many farmers describe their hours as lasting from 
light to dark, but much depends on the amount of 
stock a farmer has. On farms where only a few head 


■e 7 to 7 with 
working day of 


t Mr. Matthew Kingston, of Myross, employs five regular n 
usages them by the year, and they live in cottages or. his far; 
-ohn Kingston has two men on a similar engagement. One 
Matthew Kingston’s men has been with him 30 years, another 25 • 
and three between two and three years. Mr. John Kingston’s tw< 


TO 32 migratory labourers from the Skibbereen 
10 year 327 went from the county of Cork. In 1802 
J •“’-IS from tho county 


ie Skibbereen Union and oi 


o complaint of the m 


have been with him 40 and 30 years respective,.,. 

§ Cattlemen are generally employed only on estates, the farms in t 
district being usually too small to demand their exclusive services. 

II I heard fewer complaints of the men coming late to their work 
der his charge and the morning than was the case in the Castlereagh Union, and to a 1 
degree in the Delvin Union. 
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The are kept, but little employment can be found for the 
Aoiuci’t- men after dark. 

Ubwmb. The meal hours in winter vary from one to two hours. 

— When work begins as late as 8 a.m. the men invariably 
breakfast before they commence work, and in that case 
only one hour is allowed for dinner. 

Sunday 28. The length of time occupied in Sunday work 
work. varies according to the stock kept. 

Mr. Owen Sweeny, who farms 120 acres, and employs 
three or four regular men, tells me that two lads who 
live in his house, attend to the cattle on Sundays and 
their work occupies them an hour in the morning and 
an hour in the evening. 

.On The O’Donovan’s estate, where 23 regular men 
are employed, and a quantity of stock kept, two yard- 
men are employed half the day, but this includes milk- 
ing. Two horsemen out of four attend to the horses 
on alternate Sundays. In the summer the horses are 
turned out so that there is practically no Sunday work 
for horsemen during that season. 

Mr. R. Connell, who farms 146 acres, and employs 
three regular men, apportions' his Sunday work as 
follows: — One man milks, one man feeds cattle, and 
one man feeds the horses. This work occupies each 
man two hours both morning and evening, summer and 
winter, except in the case of the man who feeds horses, 
and he has no Sunday work during the summer, when 
they are turned out to grass. These men have their 
breakfast and tea given them on Sundays. 

Mr. Welply’s six regular men take the Sunday work 
in turns, one man doing all the work every sixth 
Sunday. This occupies him six hours. 


IV. — Wages and Earnings. 

\\~:i of 29. The mode of paying ordinary labourers varies 
1- "u w considerably, as part payments in kind in lieu of cash 
(r.-julw* are frequent. Moreover, the rate of wages in summer 
hii> Rand depends on whether the farms are near the coast or 
wmi"*"! n0 * au< i thereby affected by the scarcity of labour con- 
sequent on the fishing industry. 

Generally speaking the cash wages for regular hands 
in summer is 9s. a week, or, if food is supplied, 6s. If 
a man is paid according to the latter mode he is in 
reality better off than if paid 9s. a week, as the farmer 
certainly does not feed him for 3s. a week. 

I found instances where the cash wages were 10s. a 
week, and one farmer who lived near the fishing and 
the railway was paying 9s. a week and giving food, 
while in the country districts away from the coast, I 
found wages of regular men 8s. with no food. 

In the fishing season farmers near the coast have 
sometimes to pay 2s. a day for extra hands, but inland 
they arc frequently paid the same as the regular men. 
Mr. Shipsey, who farms 40 acres in Cape Clear Island, 
told me that sometimes in May and June he has to pay 
from 9s. to 12s. a week and give food as well. 

Owing to the custom of paying regular men partly in 
kind, their actual position is not easy to arrive at. I 
have given several instances of these payments in 
Appendix A 2. It will be seen that these men are 
often much better off than those who are paid entirely 

"'ayes of 30. On many farms the winter wages are the same as 
hi 1 1 'liners those paid in summer, but along the coast fishermen 

( ivraiar who are then out of employment are willing to work for 

imiUs. and less. 8s. a week is usually the lowest cash wage paid, 
whiter. m (Appendix A 2.) 

'W°f 31. The wages of ploughmen are frequently higher 
ii uihc imen. than those of ordinary labourers. On . most farms there 
is a very small proportion of tillage land and the plough- 
ing is done by one of the ordinary labourers, or else by 
the farmer himself. 

The O’Donovan’s ploughman is paid 10s. a week, wet 
or dry, and also, in sickness. He is also given a suit of 
clothes a year. 

A farmer near Creagh gives his ploughmen 12s. a 
week and their food. This represents a wage of over 
15s. a week. 

' Captain Morgan’s ploughman has 9s. a week, wet or 
dry, and when sick. He also has a house value 3Z., 
turf (21.), half an acre of potatoes (1Z. 10s.), grass of cow 
(21. 10s.). This represents a weekly wage of about 
12s. 6 a. 

clun ° f .3?:. On a few large farms or estates where 
emeu, sufficient stock is kept to necessitate the employment of 
a cattleman, his wages are usually a little higher than 
those of the ordinary labourers. But. on the smaller 
farms, as I have pointed out, it is often the case that no 


distinction is made in respect of the work the men have B.— III. 

to perform, and a uniform rate of wage is paid to all. Skiii- 
On farms where hired men arc kept the charge of " K !i l i KN ' 

animals usually falls to their lot. 

Captain Morgan pays his yardman 7s. a week, wet or 
dry, and during sickness. He also gives the following 
perquisites : — A house (3Z.j, turf (21), half an acre of 
potatoes (1Z. 10s.), grass of a cow (2Z. 10s.). This repre- 
sents a weekly wage of 10s. 6d. The yardman’s wife is 
also employed by Captain Morgan as dairy or fowl 
woman. Thus their united earnings are 15 s. 6d. a 
week. 

33. Hired men are usually paid from 10Z. to 12Z. a Wages ot 
year, and they are fed and boarded at tbe farmhouse. I,ircd »«■“. 

I found no instance where their cash wages exceeded 

14Z. Two men I met were paid 12Z. and given the grass 
of a sheep. 

A farmer informed me that the lowest wage paid to a 
young hired boy who had just left school would be from 
1Z. 10s. to 2Z. a year. I saw two lads of 16 who wero 
paid 4Z. and 5Z. respectively, and two lads of 16 and 18 
who were paid 9Z. and 10Z. respectively. 

34. Boys and lads employed as ordinary day labourers Wages of 
arc of course paid less than men. Tho O’Donovan boys and 
employs two boys aged 14 and a lad aged 17. Their liul9- 
respective wages are 4s. 6<Z., 5 s'., and 7s. per week. 

Captain Morgan gives a boy, aged 16, 6s. a week, and 
a cowboy, aged 12, 5s. a week. In the neighbourhood of 
Baltimore, boys weed at Is. a day. 

35. Women are seldom employed. Father O’Brien Wages of 
informed me that at Baltimore they are paid Is. a day women, 
for weeding, but that during the railway works their 
wages rose to 2s. a day , because the boys, who generally 

do weeding, were getting employment on the railway. 

The hours are exactly the same as those of men. During 
harvest women are employed in some districts. The 
small holders’ wives and daughters frequently work 
very hard on their owr. land. 

36. In some cases several members of a family, who Family 
have land of their own, work partly on their own land oarninga. 
and partly for wages on neighbouring farms. It is a 
matter of great difficulty to ascertain their united 
weekly earnings, as they frequently work for several 
farmers during the year. 

The Dean of Ross gives regular employment to a 
family at the following rate of wages per week The 
father, 8s. ; son, aged 21, 8s. ; son, aged 18, 9s. ; son, 
aged 15, 5s. ; son, aged 10, 3s. 6cZ. This amounts to a 
weekly wage of 1Z. 10s. 6<Z. between them. 

In addition they have a house free, and as much 
ground for potatoes as they can manure, and a horse and 
cart lent them when required. Moreover, they have the 
use of one of the Dean’s best shorthorn cows (a show 
one) at 3s. a week. The dean provides all hay, grass, 
and straw. The man has the calf. He sells the butter, 
and says he pays for the cow’s keep out of it, and gets 
the skim milk free. He also has the advantage of the 
manure. 

37. Very little piece-work, “task-work ” as it is called P ioc ®-*' olk - 
in Ireland, is done. This is partly because there is so 

little tillage land, and partly because neither masters 
nor men care about it. Several employers told me they 
found the inert scamped their work when employed by 
the piece unless they had constant supervision. The 
work usually undertaken by task-work is cutting drains 
and turf and making fences. 

38. It is often the case that the men on the ordinary Payment in 
staff of a farm are paid nothing extra in haytime and hatvwli. 
harvest, though some fanners give something to eat or 

dririk. I was told that before machines were brought 
into use the ordinary staff of men were paid 1 *. a day 
extra for mowing.* On most farms harvest is of short 
duration,’ as so very little corn is now grown, but there 
are farms where tbe harvest lasts many weeks. 

Extra men at haytime are, however, paid considerably 
more than the ordinary rate of wages. There are 
several reasons which render extra help very difficult to 
obtain at this time. One is that everyone requires it, 
another that most of the available men are fishing, 
another that the small farmers are getting in their own 
hay and so cannot get away to work, and, lastly, of 
recent years, the construction of the railway has denuded 
the district of spare men. 

For extra men harvest wages are 2«. to 2*. 6d. a day, 

A farmer’s wife in Inisbeg Island told me they paid 9*. 


* Mr. Owen Sweeney savs that the introduction ol machinery had not 
dispensed with labour on his farm, except at haytime and harvest. At 
these times he now does with two or three men less. 

O 4 
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a week and food. Mr. Welply gives 2s. 6d. a day and 
no food, but to those who come from a distance he gives 
dinner, consisting of corned beef, potatoes, stoat, or 
milk. 

89. As a rule ordinary labourers do not receive per- 
quisites. There is, however, this exception to be noted, 
and that is where men are paid 6s. a week and food in 
lieu of 9s. a week, they are getting more than 3s. worth 
of food.* 

The following are instanoes of ordinary labourers 
receiving perquisites. 

Mr Owen Sweeney gives his men as much milk as 
they want, ploughs their land and carts their manure. 
He sometimes gives them wool to make clothes of. 

Sixteen or eighteen of The O’Donovan’s men, who are 
the sons of tenants, are always paid half wages in sick- 
ness. One man has been ill three years and has had 
half pay all the time, and 21 pints of new milk a week. 
Another man has only worked half time through illness 
in three years and has received half pay when absent. 
One man has two tons of coal in the year. All the men 
on this estate receive little kindnesses such as are often 
known on English estates, namely, a dinner at Christ- 
mas and also 8 to 11 pounds of beef each, with other 
small presents, and a Christmas tree for the children. 
At harvest time they also have a dinner and a dance. 

Mi - . Welply, who pays 7s. a week wet or dry, gives in 
addition a house, as much tillage land as they like up to 
half an acre, the milk of a cow, or the grass of two sheep, 
and a bank of turf which lasts a year. 

40. Some ordinary labourers, regularly attached to 
the staff of a farm, receive part of their wages in kind, 
such as a cottage, or some land or the grass of a sheep 
(Appendix A 2). Also ploughmen and cattlemen not 
unfrequently are paid partly in kind, to which custom 
I have alluded in paragraphs 31 and 32. 

41. There are practically no other industries but 
agriculture and fishing (paragraph 14). A little money 
is made by selling seaweed and turf'. Eggs are sold 
by the people in considerable quantities to large buyers, 
who send them to English markets. 

42. In this union I have not succeeded in getting the 
annual earnings of labourers from books, but a fairly 
accurate estimate can be made of the regular men's 
earnings, who arc engaged “wet or dry,” as is not 
uncommon.t If a man is paid 8s. a week all the year 
round, his annual earnings, deducting 12 days for 
Catholic - holidays, come to 20 1. If he is paid 9s. a 
week for half a year and 8s. for the other half, his 
annual earnings, deducting 12 days for Catholic holi- 
days, come to 211. 5s. ; and if he is paid 10s. a week for 
six months and 9s. a week for the rest of the year, his 
annual earnings, deducting 12 days for Catholic holi- 
days, come to 231. 13s. A regular man on 6s. a week 
and his food, summer and winter, deducting 12 Catholic 
holidays, gets 151. in cash and his food as well, which 
may fairly be estimated at another 151. (Is. a day). 

Some men may earn more than the sums I have 
mentioned, as on some farms there are perquisites in 
addition co wages, examples of which I have given in 
Appendix A 2. 

On the other hand, oddmen who are not regularly 
employed earn less than I have stated ; but it must be 
borne in mind that many of these have land of their 
own, and absent themselves from work for the purpose 
of cultivating it. while others seek employment at some 
occupation connected with the mackerel fishery. 

43. The annual cash earnings of hired men are 
between 101. and 141., without board and lodging, for 
which at least 7s. a week must be added. This brings 
their total earnings to between 281. and 321.J 

44. Ploughmen’s annual cash earnings may be put 
at between 251. and 301., but they frequently get 
perquisites in addition. (See paragraph 31.) 


Y. — Cottage Accommodation. 

Labourers 45. Accommodation for labourers has greatly im- 
buUt under proved in the country districts, owing to the recent 
tlio Aots. _ _ _____ _ 




rraor in Capo Clear Island, considered that his men 
each in food, lle^howover fjives^his men salt beef 
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10 six men only lost a day and a 
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building of 153 Union cottages. Another 42 are now in t„ e 
the course of construction. Some of these cottages Ageicoi. 
have all the rooms on the ground floor, whilst others laboc U ' 
have two stories. The former are rented at 9 d. a week, — . EB- 

and the latter at Is. Both classes of houses have half 
an acre of land, and it is proposed to give some an 
acre. 

They are built either in pairs or singly, and are made 
of stone, lime, and slate. The houses constructed on 
the ground floor have three rooms and a scullery. The 
living-rooms are about 18 feet by 14 feet, and the other 
two rooms about 9 feet by 9 feet each. The roofs are 
unceiled and sloping, but of a sufficient height. In 
the two-storied houses there are two rooms on the 
ground floor and two bedrooms upstairs, measuring 
11 feet 3 inches by 8 feet 3 inches each. 

The advantages of the Union cottages built by the 
sanitary authorities are obvious. Decent dwellings 
planned and built by professional hands are far superior 
to houses run up by the people themselves. The rooms 
arc of sufficient size and height ; the roofs are of slate 
instead of rotten thatch, the repairs are done by the 
landlord, the tenants have half an acre of land close to 
their houses, and, apart from that, their erection must 
tend to raise the standard of cottage building through- 
out the country. 

46. I have heard several objections to the building some <li» 
of Union cottages. Perhaps naturally enough some advantages 
farmers dislike having men planted compulsorily on 

their farms, who never have done and never will do built under 
a day’s work for them. the Acts. 

Again, the depredations of the labourers’ animals 
are frequently a serious thing, and certainly a great 
annoyance. The donkey, the cow, the pig, the geese 
and hens by no means recognise the limits of their 
owner’s half acre, and it appears that they frequently 
wander at night time to better pastures. 

A parish priest expressed himself strongly on this 
point as follows : — 

“ Half an acre is worse than nothing to a labouring 
man, for he grows the same crops year after year and 
the land becomes valueless. Moreover, there is no 
room to keep a cow. The people drive their cow on 
the farmer’s land at night, and so the scheme makes 
thieves of the labourers. The hens and geese stray 
too. Sometimes when the farmer goes to town they 
put the cow and donkey on to his best land. They also 
steal hay and turnips at night. The farmers are justified 
in grumbling. If a man keeps a cow under this scheme, 
he must keep her by theft. 

“ I am a Nationalist and a Home Ruler, but I think 
this was a most ill-considered scheme, brought forward 
by a few people who wanted to get a little cheap 
popularity at other people’s expense. 

“ Now, I would build no labourers’ cottages on the 
good land of the farmers, but I would take 4 acres of 
bad land for each and fence it in. I should have a 
community of them. 

“The men could start tilling an acre first, and they 
could keep a cow, which is everything for a family, and 
it also means manure for the land and milk for the 
pig. By degrees they would make good land of the 
4 acres.” 

47. Speaking about the other cottages in the rural other 
districts, among which I include the houses of the cottages 
small tenants, who earn their livelihood by farming, districts! 
fishing, and working for wages, there are some very 

bad ones; but, on the whole, they are considerably 
better than those in Mayo. The existence of well-built 
houses can hardly be expected in a country where the 
majority of them are erected by small farmers, who 
have no knowledge of building or sanitary matters, 
and whose one object when erecting a dwelling is to 
run it up as cheaply as possible. 

At Myross I saw some wretched hovels, chiefly 
inhabited by fishermen. They consisted of two rooms 
on the ground floor opening into each other, the bed- 
room being often without light and air, unless the 
door was open into the living-room. The thatch 
appeared in many instances to be rotten. On the 
whole, these cottages were the worst I saw in the 
country districts. In Appendix A 11 I have given in 
detail particulars of certain cottages I visited, both 
in the town of Skibbereen and in the country districts. 

48. Some of the labourers’ cottages in Skibbereen cottages in 
are very bad indeed. It seems difficult to understand Skibbereen. 
how a sanitary authority can allow such a state of 

things to exist. In Appendix A 11 I have given 
several examples of them. The rents usually are Is. a 
week, but some are as much as 2s. 6 d. The people 
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living in these hovels are much to be pitied. They 
AouOTir have in this small country town all the disadvantages 
' tcbai. 0 f those who live in a big city, being without gardens 
Labourer. qi , g j. aecs rotmc l their houses, and are thus too much 
cramped for room to be able to keep a pig or grow 
potatoes and vegetables. At the same time they have 
not the advantage of efficient sanitary supervision 
such as is usually exercised in a big city. 

The roofs of one row of five houses are in the most 
disgraceful condition. Some of them have practically 
fallen in. In one there is a hole under the thatch 
through which a man could crawl. At the back of this 
row there are small yards where pigs are kept. These 
are covered with several inches of mud ana filth, and 
the back doors open immediately upon them. 

I visited a row of cottages built up a steep hill. An 
open drain was trickling against the main wall outside. 
This had percolated through the wall of an old man’s 
house, and consequently the floor of one of his rooms 
was sloppy with sewage. In the same row lives an old 
woman in two miserable rooms with clay floors. The 
living-room is 12 ft. by 9 and the window 1 8 inches by 12. 
Opening out of this room is the bedroom, 12 ft. by 6. The 
window frame is 12 inches square. There is no glass, 
and the space is stuffed with rags. The bed consists of 
rags and straw. The furniture is a broken table, two 
old wine boxes, a broken travelling chest, a slop basin, 
a milk jug, a tin pot, a jam pot, and a picture of his 
Holiness the Pope. There is no back door and no yard 
or garden. The rent is Is. a week. 

Of late years some new cottages have been built in 
Skibbereen which are in all respects superior to the 
older ones. 

0 49. It stands to reason that in two-roomed houses there 

crowding. must be, not unfrequently, cases of overcrowding, but I 
met with an instance on Cape Clear Island which ex- 
ceeded anything I had seen elsewhere in England or 
Ireland. The house contains a living room, two bed- 
rooms, and two lofts. The inhabitants number 19, and 
consist of two brothers, their wives, sons and daughters, 
and also the old grandmother, who was primarily re- 
sponsible for these numerous human beings. 

In one bedroom on the ground floor, 15 feet by 15 by 7£ 
high, sleep the grandmother and two young children. 
In another bedroom on the ground floor, 15 by 7 by 81, 
sleep a man, his wife, and young child. In a loft ap- 
proached by a ladder sleep a man, his wife, and two 
young children. This place is very stuffy ; the bed is 
a wooden one, and the bedclothes rags and straw. 

In a long low loft, about 20 by 14, with a sloping roof, 
a very hot stuffy place full of lumber, three sisters, aged 
18, 13, and 9, and three brothers, aged 22, 16, and 12, 
sleep. There are two beds ; the girls ail sleep in one, 
and the boys in the other. 

Ventilation. ' 50- The ventilation of the old class of houses is pretty 

good, as the rooms are all on the ground floor, and hence 
fresh air comes into the house every time the door is 
open. In the Union cottages good windows are pro- 
vided, and if the rooms are not properly ventilated, the 
tenants are themselves to blame. Animals are not so 
frequently kept in the houses in this Union as in the 
Westport Union, co. Mayo ; still, it is not uncommon 
to find them there. In a two-roomed house in Skib- 
bereen, inhabited by a man, his wife, and six children, 
two of whom are grown up, I found a horse kept in the 
living-room. 

Draimuro 51 . There is no system of drainage in the country 
nnil water districts. The people in this Union, as in the other two 
supply. unions I had previously visited, choose the front of their 
houses for the manure heaps or pits. In many instances 
where the manure has just been carted away to put on 
the land, there were pools of filthy and foul-smelling 
manure water immedhtely opposite the front door, to 
which the inmates appeared profoundly indifferent. In 
the town of Skibbereen I saw quite enough bad drains 
outside cottages to demonstrate that there can be no 
sanitary inspection worth mentioning. 

Closets in the ordinary house of the country are un- 
known. Outside the Union cottages they have been 
erected, but I never found one used for the purpose in- 
tended, and I am told most people consider such usage 
an unnecessary and absurd innovation. 

In the cottages I visited I found the closets used 
either as hen-houses or lumber-sheds, and in some cases 
locked. 

The water in the district seems to be good as regards 
quantity and quality. 

Rent, 52. The rents of cottages are usually about Is. a week, 

though there are instances where they are as much 
as 2s. 6d. 

o 78370. 
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I have already stated that the Union cottages are B.~ ill. 

rented at 9 d. a week for the one-storied houses, and at ukrkkn 
ls. a week for two-storied ones, a very cheap rental con- — . ' 

sidering half an acre of land is attached to each house. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the ratepayers 
are subscribing somewhat liberally towards the rent, as 
each house costs 120?. to build, including price of land, 
besides which rates, repairs, insurance, and cost of 
collection of rent, have to be taken into consideration. 

53. The cost of actually building the Union cottages Cost of 
is 75Z. each, but the total cost, which includes purchase u0U “ Kes ' 
of the land and other expenses, brings the sum up to 120Z. 

Captain Morgan, who has built several excellent 
cottages on his estate, tells me they cost him between 
90Z. and 120Z. 

On Cape Clear Island I saw a new house recently 
built by a tenant on a holding of 40 or 50 acres. It was 
made of stone, mortar, and slates. It contained a big 
living-room on the ground floor, with large windows, 
and three nice bedrooms upstairs. The tenant helped 
a builder to make it, and it cost him between 60?. and 701. 

The rent of this holding is 10Z. 10s., but has recently 
been reduced by the Land Court to 8Z. 10s. 

54. If the valuation is under 4Z. the landlord pays the Hates, 
rates, but if it is 4Z. or upwards the landlord and tenant 
each pay half. The tenant pays the county cess. 

55. As a general rule the men work for farmers who Distance 
live near their houses. I met no labourer who lived (rom ' vork ' 
more than two miles from the farm on which he was 
working. 


YI. — Gardens, Potato Grounds, and Con-acre. 

56. There are practically no gardens to the cottages Garden* 
such as are known in an English village, that is a and potato 
garden surrounding the house and filled with flowers Broun 
and vegetables. In Ireland the space round the house 
is usually given up to the animals and the manure 

Many labourers, however, have a bit of land, about 
half an acre or more, which they have given them as 
part of or in addition to their wages, or which they 
rent. ( See Appendix A 11.) 

It is not uncommon to find farmers who plough their 
men’s land for them, or lend' them their ploughs, and 
cart their manure. 

In the town of Skibbereen many of the cottages have 
no gardens, which obliges the tenants to buy their 
potatoes and vegetables, besides which a pig cannot be 
kept. The want of a garden also adds to the discomfort 
of a small dwelling, as the washing has to be done in 
the living-room and the inmates are altogether more 
cramped for space. 

The labourers in the Union cottages, as I have 
already pointed out, have the great advantage of half an 
acre of land surrounding each house. 

57. It is not very common to find men taking con-acre Con-acre, 
in this district. The price is about 2Z. an acre. The 
tenant finds the manure and the landlord ploughs it. 


YII Benefit Societies and Trade Unions. 

58. There are no benefit societies of any description, Benefit 

neither are there trade unions, or any form of organise- ^“/rade 
tion among the labourers. unions. 

59. About 10 or 12 years ago there were strikes on strikes, 
some of the small farms for higher wages, which 
resulted in their being slightly raised in some cases. I 
heard of no recent instances of strikes. Mrs. Reeves 
informed me that at Glandore they saw some signs of 
striking for higher wages. 

YHI. — Relations between Employers and Employed. 

60. Masters and men seem to get on well in this Relation* 
district (Appendix B 2). Some of the farmers say the 

men are not so easy to deal with as they used to be. an( | 
Perhaps this may be partly attributed to the spread of ployed, 
education among the men and partly to the great 
scarcity of workers during the summer season, which 
enables the labourers to demand better terms for them- 
selves. The farmers seldom complain of the men being 
unwilling to work, though a good many say the young 
men do not take such an interest in their work as 
formerly. 'The evidence is conflicting on the subject of 
the efficiency of the men’s work now as compared with the 
past, as I have previously pointed out (par. 29 and 
Appendix B 2). 

1 .' 
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The labourers themselves usually say that they get 
on quite well with the farmers, and that their ouly 
grievance is on the question of wages (Appendix B 2). 

IX. — The Gtenekal Condition or the Agricultural 
Labourer. 

61. The general condition ol' the agricultural la- 
bourer has certainly improved in the last 20 years, 
and this is due in a groat extent to the development of 
the fishing industry. Sir Thomas Brady, who for years 
has been actively interested in the improvement of the 
fishing, referring to' its beneficial result on the agri- 
cultural population, says: “The advantages of a 
“ prospeious fishing industry to a locality are mani- 
“ tested in the case of Baltimore, Co.Cork, in the increase 
“ in the value of ordinary labour. - ’ 

But apart from the effect of the fishing industry on 
the value of agricultural labour, wages in the districts, 
which are not affected by other competition, have been 
slowly rising. At Drimoleaguc I was told that wages 
had increased during the last 20 years from 2s. 6 d. and 
3s. with food, to 6s. with food per week. (Summary, 
Appendix 2.) 

There is no doubt that some men who live solely by 
agricultural labour have a struggle to exist. In the 
town of Skibbereen there are men who are not attached 
to the staff of a farm, and work anywhere they can. 
Irregular employment at 9s. a week, with Is. a week 
or more to pay for rent, seems a desperate position for 
a man to be in who has a family to support. It must 
be remembered that an odd man can earn from 12s. to 
15s. a week at baytime and harvest, and that the hay 
harvest lasts a considerable time ; still the difficulty of 
living in the winter must often be very great. 

About six miles north of Skibbereen I met two men 
who were paid at a very low rate of wage, and the 
addition of certain perquisites did not appear to place 
them in such a good position as a man in receipt of 9s. 
a week. One is a ploughman and the other an ordinary 
labourer. Their cash wage is 3s. 6cl. a week. They 
both have cottages free, and pay 11. a year each for the 
graBS keep of their sheep. The labourer pays 11. a year for 
half an acre of land, and the ploughman gets his free. 
They have breakfast and dinner provided, and turf free. 
The labourer has a wife and two daughters to support, 
the eldest being 15 years old. The ploughman has his 
mother, his wife, and two little children to support. 
Although these men are given two meals a day, they 
each want tea or supper on their return home in the 
evening, and they both have to be fed on Sundays. 
How, ns in the case of the labourer, on 3s. 6 d. a week, a 
woman and two children can be fed entirely, and a man 
given one meal every night, and all his meals on Sun- 
days, and in addition the family clothed and shod, is a 
problem which few would care to solve. Of course this 
family live chiefly on the potatoes grown on their land, 
but still they have to pay a rent of 21. an acre for it, 
which I understand is the usual sum paid for con-acre. 
They also keep a pig, from which they doubtless make 
a profit, especially at the present time, and 15 hens, 
whose eggs they sell in Skibbereen to egg merchants. 
The wife spins the wool of the sheep to make clothes, 
and sometimes makes a little money by spinning for 
neighbours. To a man in such a position a bad potato 
year, or ill-luck with his sheep or the pig, means 
something akin to starvation. The ploughman is in 
much the same position, except that he has not to pay 
11. for his land, bub he has his mother to support, and 
his two children arc older than those of the labourer. 
He keeps a pig and 20 hens. This man, in discussing 
his position, said that be would prefer 9s. a week, and to 
“look out for ourselves.” “Here we are,” he said, 
“ working for 6 d. a day, and if the bit of laud don’t 
“ grow we are beat entirely.” 

It will be noticed by referring to Appendix A 2 that 
the position of these two men is exceptionally bad. 

I think there is no doubt that many of the small 
tenants are considerably better off than formerly, unless, 
indeed, tho present low prices of stock and sheep have 
entirely swamped the benefits which have of late years 
nocruecl to them. For instance, rents have in many 
cases been reduced by the Land Court, or by private 
arrangements. Wages have risen, and so the sons of 
these small tenants have been able to earn more, and 
as they practically employ no outside labour themselves, 
their farming operations are not more expensive in 
consequence. Those near the coast are able to readily 
sell produce during the fishing season, while they or 
their sons are able to earn money at some branch of 


that industry. Although, as I have mentioned, th e the 
prices of stock and sheep are very low, the price of pig 8 Aghicci- 
is unusually high. LaSod' 1 

As far as actual hard work is concerned, I was told — IL! tER- 

by small holders that their work is more arduous than 
that of labourers. This is also the experience of those 
in Northumberland, Cumberland, and Lancashire. 

One man about 5 miles from Skibbereen on a holding 
of 20 acres, which he works with his son aged 16, stated 
he worked all hours every day. This year he has 
2 acres of corn, 1J acre of potatoes, It acre of meadow, 
and the rest pasture. He has three cows and three 
calves. The rent is 10Z. and was lately reduced by the 
Land Court from 11Z. He has 10 children to support. 

His father had the same holding. The man considers 
no one could live on less than 27 acres. 

With the question of housing I have dealt at length 
elsewhere, but it is clear that many of the labourers in 
the country districts have greatly benefitted by the 
Labourers Acts, for there are now 153 families in good 
houses with half an acre of land for 9<Z. or Is. a week, 
and 43 more families will soon be in a similar position. 

The hours of work, which are usually from 10 to 101- 
in the summer, are stated to be shorter than formerly” 

Mr. Matthew Kingston of Myross says that he can re- 
member working from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m . during his father’s 
lifetime. 

In consequence of the higher wages and the lowering 
of prices of articles of consumption and clothing, the 
people eat better food and dress better than formerly.* 

The food of the people used chiefly to consist of potatoes, 
stirabout, and milk, and now they have potatoes, fish, 
and tea, and also bread and butter. 

In Appendix A3, 1 have given a list of the class of 
food supplied at six farmhouses to the labourers. It 
will be seen that all these farmers supply fish for dinner, 
and in two cases bacon or beef. 

In this district the same complaint is made about the 
tea drinking as in the others I visited ; namely, that 
men, women, and children take it to excess and that it 
is having a harmful effect on the stamina of the people. 

They take it at all meals, and the tea-pot seems to be 
always on the hearth brewing tea which looks nearly 
black when poured out from having stood so long. The 
Skibbereen Hairy Company are now sending round the 
town butter-milk for sale at 2d. a gallon, which I saw 
being eagerly bought, so it is to be hoped that the 
children will benefit thereby. 

There appears to be very little drunkenness amongst 
the rural population. I was told several times that the 
young men engaged in fishing are rather apt to get into 
drinking habits as they have a good deal of spare time 
on their hands, and during the fishing season some 
ready money. 

No doubt education is improving, though many 
labourers and small farmers can neither read nor write, 
lteferring to this subject, the Kev. John Murphy, P.P., 
of Drimoleague, says : — “ The young people in America 
“ and Australia are constant ly writing home advising 
“ the parents to keep the children at school as much as 
“ possible as they see how difficult it is to get employ- 
“ ment abroad without education.” 

The morality of the people in this district, as in the 
others I visited, is unimpeachable. 

No doubt considerable sums of money are sent home 
annually from relations or friends in America, a fact 
which must be remembered when considering the 
pecuniary position of the people. 

I have, &e. 

(Signed) Arthur Wilson Fox, 

Assistant Commissioner. 


N ote . — Increase in the number of live stock and 
poultry in the county of Cork between 1882 and 


Horses - 
Mules am 
Cattle - 


55,449 
15,540 I 

417.5S1 
416,428 j 

1,125,955 


* Alanjt women possess very good cloth cloaks which reach to the 
and have hoods' which they can put over their heads if wet. The 


They are 
between 41. and 71. and last many 
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A 1. 

Area, Population, Number of Inhabited Houses and Rateable Value of the Union. 


Electoral Divisions. 

Area in Statute 
Acres. 

Population 
1 1891. 

Inhabited 

Houses. 

Rateable 1 
Value. 

Rates in 
the A. 


, „ „ 



& 

s. cl. 

Aughadown North - - - 

3,110 0 1 

582 

108 

1,150 

2 5 

* Aughadown South - - - 

5,090 1 26 





*Breadagh ----- 

4,410 1 20 





Caharagh - - - - - - 

6,033 1 28 





*Cape Clear ----- 

3,916 0 23 





Carrigbawn - - - 

5,079 2 23 




2 

Castle Haven North - 

6,449 1 30 






4,599 3 22 




1 7 


4,642 1 19 

1,007 


1,555 

4 0 

Cloughdonnell ----- 

5,738 0 13 



1,718 

2 2 


4,395 0 38 





*Drimoleague North - - - - 

6,089 1 37 

562 


678 

1 10 

Drimoleague South - 

5,025 1 12 











Gorthnasereeny - 

6,831 3 6 





Kilfaughnabeg - - - - - 

2,935 2 39 





Killeenleagh ----- 

4,251 2 9 












3,527 1 38 

1,422 


2,496 

3 0 


4,773 3 39 

763 


1,653 

2 3 


9,009 0 23 

5,073 


9,234 

3 8 

♦Tullagli - 

4,262 0 13 

2,101 


1,685 


Woodfort ----- 

4,628 0 8 

719 



1 4 

Total - - - 

115,023 2 23 

28,450 1 

4,746 

47,196 

T" 


The electoral divisions marked thus * are congested districts. 


Wages paid by certain Employers, Summer and Winter, to Ordinary Labourers on ihe Regular Stapf of Farm. 
I Cash. I Food. I House and Land. I Milk. , Turf. 


' Cottage, and I- acre < 
I land manured. 

Cottage and land up t 
1 !; acre if they like. 
Cottage - 


J Grass of two Supplied. 
— Supplied. 


House, and I acre of | 
potatoes. 

- House, f to 1 acre of 1 

Employer ploughs land As much as they 
and carts manure. want. 

House, a rood of garden. 

As much land as they 
want for potatoes, 
manured. Employer 
ploughs land and gives 
j extra manure, 
i House, as much land as 
they like if they manure 

\ a acre potato ground - A pint a day. 
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11.— III. A 3. 

iiHitBBN. Food supplied lo Labourers on certain Farms. 


Size of Farm. 

1 Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Supper 

- 

Wheaton bread, 

Potatoes, milk ; 
fish and bacon 

Milk and tea. 

12S acres 

Bread, tea, and 
butter. 

Fish, beef or bacon, 
potatoes. 

— 

100 acres - 

Bread and milk 

Potatoes and fish - 

Bread, milk, and 


Bread, butter. 


Bread, butter, 

Cape Clour 
Island. 

salt beef four or 
five times a week. 

tea. 

72 acres, Inis- 
bog Island. 

Bread and milk 

Bread, tea; often 
butter and 

eggs. 

Potatoes, fish, and 1 
milk ; Sundays, j 
bacon, and some- 
times beef or 1 
mutton. 

Bacon or cold beef ; 
often a pudding. 1 
On Fridays fish. 

Tea, bread, and 
sometimes but- 


Note . — The day labourers who live in their own 
homos and who receive food in the farmhouse as part 
of their wages are given breakfast and dinner. The 
hired men who live in the farmhouses get supper as 
well. 

Note . — A young labourer who lives with his parents 
and goes home to his meals gave me the following 
account of his diet. 

Breakfast . — Milk and bread. 

Dinner . — Potatoes and fish. 

Supper. — Bread, milk, tea. 


A 

Contract Prices for certain 
Workhouse, 

Bread (white) 

Indian meal 
Oatmeal 
Beef - 
Tea 

White moist sugar - 
New milk - 
Sweet skim milk - 


Articles in the Skibbereon 
April 1892. 

£ s. d. 

- 0 0 3 per 4 lbs. 

- 5 15 0 per ton. 

- 11 10 0 per ton. 

- 0 0 4 per lb. 

- 0 1 10 per lb. 

- 0 19 0 per cwt. 

- 0 0 5 per gallon. 
-’0 0 3 per gallon. 


A 5. Tub 

Persons engaged in Agriculture in Skibbcreen Union 'tciuV’’ 
in 1891. (Extracted from the Census Returns.) Laboueee. 


Male. | Female. 


Farmer, grazier 

Farmer’s, grazier’s son, grandson, 
brother, nephew 
Farm bailiff 

Agricultural labourer, cottager - 
Farm servant (indoor) 

Others engaged in or connected 
with agriculture. 

General labourer* - - 


* Probably some of those returned under this heading are 
agricultural labourers. 


2,365 ' 324 

1,167 — 

744’ — 

274 I 50 

9 I 1 

451 | 12 


A 6. 

Extent of Land under Crops in Statute Acres, and 
Estimated Produce in 1891. 


This and Tables A 7, A 8, and A 9 are extracted 
from the Agricultural Returns for 1891. 


Cops. 

Extent. 

Estimated Produce. 

Wheat 

1,105 acres 

17,070 cwts. of 112 lbs. 

Oats - - 

4,758 ., 

86,311 „ 

Barley 

61 „ 

914 „ 




Bye 

114 „ 

1,493 „ 

Potatoes - - - 

4,883 „ 

20,327 tons. 

Turnips 

1,790 „ 

25,676 „ 

Mangold Wurzel and 

603 „ 

12,933 „ 

beetroot. 



Carrots and parsnips - 

4 „ 

32 „ 

Cabbage 

510 „ 

5,690 „ 

Vetches - - - 


647 „ 

Rape 

23 „ 

102 „ 

Other green crops 

156 „ 


Clover, sainfoin, and 

3,003 „ 

6,776 „ 

grasses under rota- 



Permanent pasture 

4,988 „ 

9,321 „ 

Total extent under crops 

22,118 „ 

— 


A 7. 


Poor Law Union. 

Number of Holdings and their Size in Statute Acres. 

Total 

Number of 
Holdings. 

Not exceeding — 

JL. 

acres ' 

15 


50 | 100 j 200 

500 

Above 
500 1 


Skibbereen 

183 

156 

554 

834 

740 524 114 

20 

~ 

3,125 


A 8. 


Live Stock in Skibbereen Union in 1891. 


Horses - 

3,463 

Mules 

35 

Asses - 

918 

Cattle 

- 30,250 

Sheep 

- 17,923 

Pigs 

- 10,211 

Goats 

1,302 

Poultry (ordinary fowls) 

- 56,102 

Ducks - 

- 17,094 

Turkeys 

5,773 

Geese - 

- 14,310 


A 9. 


Cultivation of Skibbereen Union, 1891, and proportion 
per cent, under Crops, Grass, Fallow, Turf, Marsh, 
&c. 


ill 

1 

O 

Fallow. 

•=! 

1 

Marsh. 

SB 

fa 

P 

| 

22.118 

02,713 

Acres. 

■13 

1,379 

\crcs. 

Acres. 

3,092 

Acres. 

16,470 

Acres. 

6,327 

Acres. 

115,024 


Proportion per cent, under — 


19-2 54-5 ’I 1-1 2-5 2'7 14'3 5'6 
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A 10. 

Agreement between a Parmer and Labourer for the 
Tenancy of a Cottage. 

Memorandum of agreement made and entered into 
the 6th day of March 1891, between A.B. of L. in the 
county of Cork, of the one part, and C.D. of L. in the 
county of Cork, agricultural labourer, of the other part. 

Whereby the said C.D. agrees to hold and occupy the 
dwelling-house at L. aforesaid, situate in the parish 
of D. County Cork as caretaker to A.B. from the date 
hereof, he the aforesaid A.B. paying him the weekly 
sum of one penny as such caretaker. 

Same to be paid on every Friday, the first payment 
to be made on Friday the 6th day of March 1891. 

The said C.D. to get the grazing of a sheep, two 
goats, and a donkey for 12 months, and permission to 


AfiillCUL- 
L.l BOURSE- 


cut turf for the use of his house at L., lie the said C.D. 
to pay the sum of 30s. for such grazing and right of 
turbary. 

Said payment to be made in manual labour at 8 d. per 
day with diet, and at such time as the said C.D. should 
wish to leave the house, he to get half an acre of land 
from the said A.B., manure for his potatoes, and to pay 
the sum of 10s. for such half acre. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have hereunder 
subscribed their names the day and year before 
mentioned. 

A. B. 
his 

(Signed in the presence of witnesses) 0. X D. 

mark. 


6th day of March 1891. 
E. F. 


B.— III. 
Skiu- 

BERBliN. 


A 11. 

Particulars of certain Cottages in the Skibbereen Onion. 


Cottages in Skibbereen. 


Number in family. 


Bedroom. 


Man, wife, and six 
sons and daughters. 
Eldest son, 30. 


Ground floor, 18 x Ground floor, 14 
15. Sloping roof 10 x 7. 
beamed. 


Second son, 18. 
Eldest girl, 14. 


This man does carting work at 5s. 
a day with his horse and cart. 
Employed on an average five days 
a week. He keeps the horse in 
the living-room. Eldest son 
works on railway. Second son 
earns 6s. a week as errand boy. 
The house is stone. The thatch 
of roof bad. The floor earth. 
There are 20 rods garden. No 
closet. Water good. 


Man, wife, and five 
children. Eldest 12. 


Ground floor, 18 x 
15. High sloping 
roof. 


Ground floor, 15 x 
10, also a loft 
above. 




Man, wife, and four 
children. Eldest 
boy, 15. Eldest 
girl, 20. 


Man, wife, and five 
children. Eldest 

girl, 21 years. 

Eldest boy, 19 years. 


Ground floor, 18 x 
15. Half the room 
covered by a loft. 
The height up to 
loft is 7 feet. Rest 
of ceiling high. 

Ground floor, IS x 
15. 


Ground floor, 15 x 
10 x 7. A bed 
. also in the loft. 


Ground floor, 18 x 

12 . 


Is. a week 


Is. a week 


Man and wife 


- Ground floor, 15 x 
12. Sloping roof. 


Ground floor, 15 
9 x 7. 


Man, wife, two young 
children. 


A widow 


Ground floor, 15 x 
10. Sloping roof. 


Ground floor, 12 by 
9. Sloping roof. 
Window l£ ft. x 
1 ft. 


Ground floor, 15 x 
9. Sloping roof. 
Window li ft. x 
1 ft. 

Ground floor, 12 x 
6. Window, 1 ft. 
x 1 ft. No glass 
and stuffed with 
rags. 




This man is a labourer. House i 
stone and roof thatch. Floor 
clay. There is no garden. At 
the back of this house and the 
next door is stagnant drain water 
enough to breed any amount of 
fever. No closet. 

There are 25 yards of potatoes at 
the back. Outside back door 
pigs are kept in a railed-off space 
which is full of mud and filth. 
The pigs run in and out of the 
house. No closet. 

Man is a labourer in very irregular 
employment in winter. At pre- 
sent father and son engaged 
hauling coals. The house is 
stone. Roof thatched. Floors 
clay. No closet. 

Man is an agricultural labourer, 
earning 5s. a week and food. 
Regular employment. The house 
is very old. It is built of stone 
the roof is thatch. There is no 
garden or closet. House next 
door is similar. 

Man is an agricultural labourer in 
irregular employment. House is 
stone, roof thatched. 


The house is made of stone and the 
roof slate. This is one of a row 
built on a steep hill. Outside the 
houses runs a filthy open drain. 
The woman’s bed is on the floor 
and consists of rags and straw. 
The only articles of furniture in 
the house are a broken table, two 
old wine cases, a broken travelling 
chest, a slop basin, a tin pot, a 
milk jug, a jam pot, and a picture 
of his Holiness the Pope. 

P 3 
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Number ill Family. 

Living-room. j 

Bedroom. 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

A labourer 

Ground floor 15 x 12 
sloping roof. 

Ground floor 9x6 
(not used). 


House is stone, a slate roof. On 
the clay floor in sitting-room is a 
bed of rags and straw. The floor 
in bedroom is saturated with 
sewage which has percolated 
through the wall from drain out- 
side. This house is next door to 
the last-mentioned one. 

Man, wife, two boys 
aged 15 and 12. 

Ground floor 15 x 12, 
sloping roof. 

Ground floor 15 x 9 

Is. a week - 

This man is a labourer in regular 
employment at 9s. a week. The 
boy of 15 earns 5s. a week, and is 
given two meals. The house is 
stone. The roof slate. The floors 
are clay. They have four rows of 
potatoes. Man, wife, and boy 
sleep in the only bed. By the 
side of bed, on rags laid on floor, 
sleeps the other boy. 

Man and wife 

Ground floor 
17 x 15 x 8. 

Loft over living-room 
approached by a 
ladder. 

Is. 2 d. a week 

Man in regular employment as 
labourer at 8s. a week. House 
is stone, stucco, and slate. Damp 
comes in through roof. Four 
rows of potatoes. 

Man, wife, and four 
children. Eldest girl 
20. Eldest boy 10. 

Ground floor 15 x 12 

Ground floor 

Is. 3d. a week 

Man is an agricultural labourer in 
irregular employment. House is 
stone and slate. Four rows of 
potatoes on bad land. 


Cottages on Captain Morgan’s Property. 


Number in Family. 

lirng-iobm. 

Bedroom. 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

Man, wife, grand- 
mother, seven 

children. Eldest 

boy 1 1 . Eldest girl 
13. 

Ground floor 
27 x 14 x 7i, clay 

Ground floor 

(1) 27 x 9 x 7*. 

(2) Big loft where 
children sleep, ap- 
proached by a 
ladder. 

Free 

This man is a ploughman in regular 
employment ; he keeps a cow and 
a donkey. He also keeps hens 
and geese. Has 5 perches of 
potato land with house. In front 
of house manure heap and a lot 
of drainage water. Plenty of 
space to put heap elsewhere. A 
well close to house. No closet. 

Man, wife, three child- 
ren. Boy aged 22. 
Girls 20 and 16. 

Ground floor 
16 x 16 x 15. 

Ground floor 
16 x 16 x 18. 

Free 

This man is herdsman in regular 
employment. Son wanted to go 
into Constabulary, but Home Rule 
Bill prevents this. Daughter earns 
5s. a week as dressmaker in 
Skibbereen, but stays with parents 
from Saturday to Monday. 


Cottages on Mi'. M. Kingston’s Farm, Myross. 


Number in Family. 

Living-room. 

Bedroom. 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

Old man, wife, and 
step son. 

Ground floor 

No., 

U. a year - 

This house is stone, and roof 
thatched. Manure heap in front 
of door. Step-son works as la- 
bourer for Mr. Kingston. 

Man, wife, and mother- 

Ground floor 
15 x 15 x 7. 

Ground floor 
15 x 7 x 7. 

If. a year. Garden 
1 5s. for a rood. 

Husband fishes, and sometimes 
works on the land for Mr. Kings- 
ton. House is stone, roof slate. 
Man has two pigs. 

Man, wife, two sons, 
and two laughters. 

Ground floor 15 x 8 

Ground floor 15 x 15 

Free 

Two sons fish. The father labourer 
for Mr. Kingston. Wages are a 
house, garden, grass of two sheep, 
breakfast, dinner, and 3s. 6 d. in 
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T |IK Cottages on Mr. T. Swetenham’s Farm, Clohano. 

Aokicul- ° ’ 


Number in Family. 

Living-room. 

Bedroom. 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

Man, wife, mother, 
and two little 
children. 

Ground floor 15 x 15,1 
sloping roof. 

Ground floor 15 x 15 , 

Free 

Man in regular work for Mr. 
Swetenham as ploughman. Has a 
pig, two sheep, and 20 hens. 
Wages are, house free, breakfast,' 
dinner, free turf, f acre land, and 
cash 6 d. a day. 

Man, wife, two girls 
about 15. 

Ground floor 12 x 12,! 
sloping roof. 

Ground floor 

Free, pays 1/. for i 
acre land. 

Man in regular employment. Wages 
same as last man. Has a pig, 15 
hens, two sheep. The woman 


Cottages at Castle Townsend. 


Number in Family. 

Living-room. | 

Bedroom. 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

Man, wife, and four 
\ oung children. 

Ground floor 
15 x 12 x 7-|. 

Upstairs 15 x 15. 
Very bad repair, 
rain comes in 
through roof. 

Is. a week - 

This house is made of stone and 
plaster. The roof slate. The 
bouse is very old, and in very 
bad repair. 

Man, wife, and two 
young children. 

Also a daughter of 
20. 

Ground floor 
15 x 12 x 8. 

Upstairs 15 x 12. 
Sloping roof. Bad 

Is. a week 

This man is in regular employ as a 
labourer. House is stone ; roof, 
slate. Bedroom in bad repair. 
Beds, rags and straw. Man is 
given 1 acre of land by his em- 
ployer. 


Cottages in Shcrkin Island. 


Number in Family. 

Living-room. 

Bedroom. 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

Man, wife, four child- 
ren. Eldest son 23. 
Eldest girl 16. 

Ground floor 

Upstairs 14 x 12, 
sloping roof. 

10/. for 10 acres 
good land, and 
also grazing on 
hill. 

To get to living-room you must go 
through a very dirty cattle shed. 
Opposite entrance is a big pool 
of drainage water, caused by 
keeping manure heap there 

Man, wife, nine child- 
ren, an old woman. 
Eldest son 27. 
Eldest girl 18. 

Ground floor 
15 x 15 x 7. 

Ground floor (1) 
15 x G^x 7|; (2) 

7 /. for about 15 

four of which is 
tilled. 

House stone, roof thatch ; pig and 
hens kept in house. 

Man, wife, and six 
- children ; eldest 9. 

Ground floor 
18 x 15 x 7£. 

Ground floor 

15 x 7 x 7. Also 
a loft where there 
is no light. Woman 
says children will 
have to sleep there 
when older. 

6/. for 5 or 6 
acres good land. 

Husband fishes. Has been away 
two weeks. Wife looks after 
land. Has two cows and a 

A widow, son of 18, 
and two young 
children. 

Ground floor 
18 x 15 x 7$. 

Ground floor 
15 x 9 x 6. 

7 /. Holding, 3 or 4 
acres of tillage, 
and about 1 5 

Rent four years in arrear. Woman 
has three cows, two pigs, six hens. 
The son fishes. Has another son 
in California and another in West 
Indies. A big pool of manure 
water in front of door. Woman 
believes she is the tenth genera- 
tion of her family who have had 
this house. 


P 4 
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Cottages in Cape Clear Island. 


Number in Family. 

Living-room. 

Bedroom. 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

Man, wife, two child- 

Ground floor 

Ground floor 

6 1. 2s. 6 d. for 12 1 

The man and his brother fish. 

ren. Also the man’s 
father, mother, and ( 
grown-up brother. 

18 x 5 x 6£. 

15 x 6, under 6 
feet high.' Also a 
dark loft. 


These people spin their wool, and 
make their own clothes. Their 
fuel is furze and a little coal. 
The entrance is under 5 feet. high. 
Have three cows and three 
calves. 

Man (60 years), wife. 

Ground floor 

Ground floor 

11. Holding, 12 

Son fishes. House over 100 years 

grandfather about 
90. 

18 x 12 x 6b 

15 x 7 x 6. No 
window, but opens 
into sitting-room. 

old. 
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Efficiency of Woke as compared with the Past. 
Evidence of Employers. 


A farmer (85 acres) 
Mr. Mahoney, far- 


I think the men in this i 
better than they were 20 years 
ago. I can get a better plough- 
man. I get. a lad and train him 
myself. Their work very much 
depends^ on how the master 
has not affected me and lias let 
quite enough good men for m: 
purpose. 


We cannot get such good men to 
work on the land as 9 or 10 
years ago owing to the emi- 

Tho men are as able as they used 
to be, but they will not work st 
well. They have now the com 
mand of the masters. 


do the \ 
that ye 




them. You ca 

as labour is so scarce, and the 

in a ^hobble. ^ The married 

the unmarried oiu ... 

when your back is turned. Of 
course there are oxc " 

The men here, if they tv- 
work as well as an , ....... 

The best men are leaving the 
country. 

You cannot get such good plough- 
men and workers as you used to. 
They are not sticking to the 
u..„i — ‘iployment as 

:t they are be- 

- „ e it. They go 

to America or into shops. 

The men do not work as well as 
they used to. This is because 
all the hearty young men go to 
America and we are left the 


Employer. 

District. 

Evidence. 

Mr. 31. Kingston, 
farmer (274 

Slyross 

Fishing lias taken the men off 
farm work, so now they have 

formerly. Also tfiey do not 
work as hard as they used to. 

31r. J. Kingston, 
“ 025 

Myross 

I certainly could not get as good 
a ploughman now as 20 years 
good woikers. Fishing makes 

irregular, and I regret to say it 
leads the young fishermen to 
drinking habits. 

Captain Morgan, 
landowner. 

Bundaluu 

The physique of the men is not 

as all the best men go to 
America. My men are strong 
men and work well. The able- 
bodied men arc all leaving the 

Sir. John Lnvis, 
fanner. Farms 
himself and lias 
a dairyman on 
about 300 acres. 

Highfield 

Skibbereen. 

Sly men are very good and I 
think they arc more experienced 
than 20 years ago. Emigration 
has not taken away the best 
men in this district, though it 
has taken away the best men in 
other places. 

Sir. J. Swctenham, 
farmer. 

Clobane - - 

All the ^best men and women 

Sir. S. Swctenham 

Near Clolmne 

I do not think the young men are' 
so skilled. This arises partly 
from emigration and partly 
because the young men do not 
take^ such interest in tlieir 

Mr.Welply, Deputy 
County Surveyor 

Fortview, 

Skibbereen. 

1 You cannot get ns good a day’s 
work out of a man as you could 
12 years ago. This is partly be- 
cause the best men emigrate, 
partly because they don’t care 
to work, and partly because 
labour is scarce, and the men 
can make more demands. 

Sir. R. Connell, 
farmer (146 

Castle Towns- 

The men do not work as well as 
they did 10 years ago. I believe 
the emigration has had a lot to 
do with it. Also they are think- 
ing that something will turn up 
to give them a bit of land and 
make them as good as their 
masters. S' on can get as good a 
ploughman as formerly. There 
are very few in the country. I 
plough myself. Less than 10 
years ago we got through as 
much work in one day as takes 
three days now. 
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Evidence of Employed. 


Name. \ 

District 1 

. Evidence. 

Lynch, ploughman 

Bundalun 

The skilled men* emigrate. 1 j 
should have to travel a long 

srp r jnigr^r a faTo 

think tlie men are getting lazy. 

Maher, foreman - 

Bimdulun 

arable land, and so the men 
have not the opportunity of 

werc' il 'ikHi dung' mat (IS ‘mid 

SKSSHI'” 

D. Donoghue. 
labourer. 

Drimoleague - 

I trunk you can get good^iicn.^o 

the emigration. 


Castle Towns- 

I, think you can get as , good 

lured man. 

end. 

not so many. 



The best men have gone, and the 

labourer. 


work. Yon Unmet get a^od 
this part. 

Six of The O’Dono- 

Liss-Ard 

Wo think you can get good men 
still. 


B 

2. 

Efficiency of Work as compared with other Districts. 

Name. 

I District. 

Evidence. 


Joseph Binyon, ; 
steward to The j 
O'Donovan. 

(Mr. Bjnyoti is j 



Mr A. R:ed, engi- 
neer and con- 
tractors’ agent 
ou Baltimore 
Railway. Re- 
cently employed 

way in Slayo. 


Baltimore - i The Mayo men ate belter than the 
| West Cork men; they work 
harder and are stronger. 


Relations between Employees and Employed. 

Evidence of Employers. 


Joseph Binyon, 
steward to The 
O'Donovan. 


■■ R. Beamish, j Drimoleague 


There is not a bit of difficulty 
between employers and em- 
ployed. One reason is that 
there is hardly any social 
distinction between the la- 
bourers and the small farmers. 


las' ers and men get on pretty 
well together. I find the men 
easy to deal with. 


lost of the men are easy to deal 
with, but there are grievances 
on the question of wages. 

’here is no trouble between em- 
ployers and employed. There 
was a strike in the district 10 or 
12 years ago on the small farms 
where they were paid very little. 


Name. 

District. 

.Evidence. 




farmer. 

South. 

ably. Perhaps not so well as 
formerly, but 1 have no com- 
plaint to make. 

Captain Morgan, 
landowntr. 

Bundalun - | 

There is a good feeling between 
masters and men.- • ■■ 

Mr. 51. Kingston, j 
farmer. 


Tlie relations between masters 
and men not quite as good as 
formerly, but t here is not much 
to complain of. 

Sir. J. Kingston, j 

Sfyross - - j 

Slen generally get on well with 
their employers. 

A farmer - - 1 


A good feeling between masters 
and men, except on the question 
of wages. Since the Home Rule 
Bill was brought up there lias 
been more dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Jonas Jones, 
farmer. 

Drombeg 

Masters ami men get on pretty 

here last harvest. They were 
idling about and I tried to hurry 
them. 1 work with the moil, so 
I do not work them unnoevs- 

Sirs. Reeves - 

Glandore 

Our men are very quiet, decent 
men. Wo see some signs of 
striking for higher wages. 

A farmer 

Near Creagh - 

There are no differences between 
masters and men. 

A farmer 

Near Balti- 

Farmers get on all right with the 
men ; t here is no trouble. 




holder. 

ltaven South 

ployers and employed. 

Sfr.Bennett, farmer 

Rineeu - 

Except on the question of wages 
a good feeling exists between 
employers and employed. 


Evidence of Employed. 

Name. 

j District. 

Evidence. 

A hired man 

1 Cape Clear 
| Island. 

I am quite contented with my 
| master. 

J. Sullivan and five 
of The O’Dono 

Liss-Ard 

1 Tlie men get on all right with 
| their employer here. The 
| farmers opposed tlie labourers 
: cottages at first. 

Slahor, foreman to 
Captain STorgan 

Bundalun 

j There is not any trouble between 
| employers and employed. 

L'n li 1 1 i In u 

Bundalun 

Tlie men get on well with the 
farmers. 


B.-1II. 

BEltKKX. 


Masters and men get on fail'll 
| well. I think the farmers don’t 
j give the men the best land. 

| It is too highly rented, we 
should have it free on such 
wages as we get. We ought to 
\ have 9s. a week in cash. Here 
we are working all the year 
round on a cash wage of tkZ. a 
] day, and if the bit of land 
don’t grow we are beat entirely. 
I believe many of the farmers 
are as badly off as we arc, but 
still there are many others could 

ibid it difficult to get farmers to 
| sign the petition for labourers’ 
cottages. 


Dennis Donoghue, j Drimoleague - 
labourer. 

A hired man - - j Leap 

John Henessy | Castle Towns- 
and Dan Keoane, j end. 


Murphy, labourer - Castle Town* 


There is no difficulty between 
masters and men. The only 
grievances are t he want of em- 
ployment and low wages. 

I have worked at labour all my 
life. Some farmers treat the 
men well and others badly. 
Some wrong them about hours 
of work, others about pay, and 
others do not employ them in 
wet weather. Some men are 
very badly housed, and repairs 
badly attended to, so rain conies 
in. If wo had 1 S». a week, and 
left to find everything for our 
selves, we should be quite satis- 
fied. 
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General CohdiTion of the Labohbeks. 
Evidence of Clergy <md Employers. 
Name. I District. | Evidcnc 


The Rev. Dan I Baltiin 


r in 


. The 


sidcrable quantities, and sell it 
to merchants in Skibboreen. A 
few big farmers send it direct 
to Cork. 

No one goes to work in England 
from here, and there has not 
been so much emigration from 
this place of late years. 


Tlie Rev. John 


No 


advancing 

considerably. The young people 
in America and Australia are 
constantly writing home and ad- 
vising the parents to keep the 
children at school ns much as 
" ’ " hop' difficult 


without educati 

| The relatives in America send free 
tickets for them to go out there, 
to supply the outfit. There is a 
itant stream of emigration 




and insufficient. 


irregular 


Slierkin Island 'J 


the farmers, 
a educational 
tench the 


The holdings are from 20 to 
acres. The farmers chiefly 
their own work, and hence £ 
ployment for labourers is irregu- 
lar. Drunkenness is getting 
to be a thing of the past, which 


is getting 

I think arises from 
| A good"' many 


n here. 


Sir Thomas Brady, ! 


33 ; 


The advantages to be derived to a 
locality where the fishing in- 
dustry is prosperous ! : 




a the ii 


i of Baltimore, 


n tlni 


value of ordinary labour. When 
the fishing season commences 
there, most of the people And 
employment in some matters 
cither directly or indirectly con- 
nected with fishing. The price 
of labour consequently goes up 


all round, and a state 
perity oxists. This is the case 
for several years past in Balti- 
more and many other centres of 
fishing on the Cork and Kerry 


Mr. Owen Sweeny, 


hard as they die 
on account of t 
which is now usei 


nacliinery 


Tlie labourers’ condit ion has much 
improved since 20 years ago. 
Wages were 2s. fid. and 3s. with 
food then, and now they are (is. 
and food. Men are now fed 
better, prices are cheaper, and 
education has improved. There 
is also Aureal improvement in 

Sunday is a different 





Mr. John Davis, Skibbereen. 


The labourers' cottages with the 
i acre of land have been a great 
- ' - intage to the.m, but I am of 


The 

Agkicul- 

Labobrbb. 


linion that the fa 


opinion 


the board of., 

fair to put a man on to a farmer 
when he is neither able or 
willing to work for him. 


a day. Now they eat bread, 
potatoes and fish. They dress 


Balti- ! Men get better food now. They 
c. I used to be content with potatoes 
| and milk. Now they want po- 
s, fish, and tea, and they 


Captain Morgan, Bundalun 


'. Kingston, j Myross 


people can buy better food and 
dress better ; also wages have 
Fifteen years ago yoi 


m 70 n< 


iVages have doubled i 
Education is better, 
food and clothes are cheap* 


Hours of work 
formerly. I ci 
my father’s ti 
the work 


20 years. 
Prices of 

shorter tiian 


no we worked 
mi ^8 p.m. Again, 

- lothing like so hard 

lat of the lost, owing to use 
lachinery and improved im- 


but they don’t 
prefer tea and 


e for i 


ner withoi 


: fish o 


III the last 20 years the 
their dress— at least, 
out well on Sundays. ....... 

are higher, prices are cheaper. 
No improvement in cleanliness. 


they turn 


Evidence of Employed. 


Joseph Binyon, 


Lynch, ploughman 
Maher, foreman - 


Mrs.Maher (mother 
of last witne ' 1 

Jerry Sullivan 


Dan Keoane, 


Bundalun 

Liss-Ard 


Castle Towns 
end. 

Castle Towns- 


Pwenty years ago wages were 8 d. 
a day and food, or Is. a day and 
no food. They used only to eat 
potatoes and drink sour milk. 
Now they linve bread and butter. 
Education has improved. They 
clothe themselves better and 
always look very respectable on 


is porridge than formerly. 


Forty years ago wages were 4 
and 5s. a week, or 3s. and dinnt 
and breakfast. I remember tc 
at 8s. a pound. 


The people get better food n( 


houses, and ai 


IVe want better wages and also 
mbre employment. But for emi- 
gration we should eat each 
other. The farmers are not half 
cultivating their land. The last 
i years the country has been 


going to the devil. 
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i'hb To Geoffrey Deage, Esq., Secretary, 

A ibE 3P" Royal Commission on Labour. 

Labourer. . 

6, Crown Office ltow, Temple, E.C., 
July 1st, 1893. 

I. — Introduction. 

Sir, 

Iniroiluc- 1. I have the honour to present to you my report 

lion. on the ■ condition of ihe agricultural labourers in the 

Delvin Union of Westmeath, where I was making 
inquiries in May last. 

Situation ot 2. The union is about 50 miles from Dublin. It is 
union. bounded on the north by the Oldcastle and Kells 

Unions, on the south by the Mullingar Union, on the 
west by the Granard Union, and on the east by the Trim 
Union. 

Mf tin at of 3, I obtained the information contained in this report 

eWdcnccf by driving to all parts of the union and interviewing 
landowners, land-agents, stewards, farmers, and la- 
bourers. I also inspected cottages in various districts, 
and was able to gain from the inmates a considerable 
knowledge of the conditions under which they lived. 

Among those to whom I am especially indebted for 
assistance I would mention Mr. Fetherstonhaugh ; Mr. 
G. D. Cochrane, agent to the Earl of Longford ; Colonel 
Clarke, agent to the Earl of Longford (Killucan estate) ; 
the Rev. P. Tuite, P;P., Delvin ; Dr! Carleton, Delvin ; 
Mr. L. Ramage, J.P., Craddenstown ; Mr. Talbot, 
Collinstown ; Mr. Michael Mulligan, Delvin ; Mr. Jack, 
steward to the Earl of Longford ; and Mr. Patterson, 
steward to Major Pollard Urquhart. 

Description 4. The size of the Union is 74,000 acres, and it is 
°f ullio11, divided into 19 electoral divisions. It is chiefly grass, 

and contains miles of rich looking pastures, which 
form a strange contrast to the barren and poverty 
stricken district I visited in Mayo. The country, to 
outward appearance, looks prosperous, and being well 
wooded, is picturesque. 

The soil is a fairly good loam , with a gravel subsoil, 
but it varies a good deal in quality. I was informed that 
in past days the cottars tilled some parts deep with 
spades and that the land in these places shows the good 
result of this still. 

citilenml fl 5. The cattle in this district are mixed shorthorns, 
sheep. — . j£ err y cattle, and a few Herefords. Of late years the 
Aberdeen Angus breed, and their crosses, have been 
extensively introduced. 

The sheep are chiefly Balinasloes, which are a cross 
between Roscommons and Leicosters, hut there are also 
some of the Shropshire breed. 

•Size of 6. There are 1,862 holdings in this union. Of these 

holdings. 319 d 0 not exceed 1 acre, 303 do not exceed 5 acres, 
359'do not exceed 15 acres, 358 do not exced 30 acres, 
and 212 do not exceed 50 acres.* 

I’r'mcipul 7. The principal landowners are the Earl of Longford, 
hndownors. Lord Granard, Major Pollard Urquhart, Sir M. 

Chapman, and Mr. Fetherstonhaugh. 

Population. 8. The population of the union is 9,365 persons, of 
whom 4,224 are males, and 4,541 are females. Between 
1871 and. 1881 the population decreased by 1,047 or 8'8 
per cent., and between 1881 and 1591 it decreased by 
1,377, or 12 '8 per cent., notwithstanding an increase of 280 
registered births over deaths during this latter period. 
Kates. 9. The poor rates vary from Is. to 2s. 0<Z. in the pound. 

The county cess is 8 \cl. in the pound. The valuation of 
the union in 1891 was 53,061Z. 


timber of holdii 
Under 25 acr 


gs on the Earl 
i (statute) 


f Longford’s l’akenliam 1 
- 12 


t include land let to labourers, 
in the Earl of Longford's Killucf 
■s (Irish)' - 


Dvc’r 100 

' Irish acr.^ 


10. In 1892 the number of persons who emigrated Emigration, 
from Westmeath was 566. Of these 301- were males 

and 262 were females. The number of persons who 
emigrated in 1891 was 757, in 1890 781, in 1889 893, 
and in 1888 1,108. Thus the emigration has been 
steadily decreasing during the last five -j ears in this 
county. 

11. There is no migration to English or Scotch farms, Migration, 
which is a practical proof that, apart from the question 

of emigration, which is decreasing in Westmeath, the 
district can support its resident population. 

12. Agriculture is practically the only industry in the industries, 
union. 

A large trade is carried on in eggs and fowls from, 
which the small holders and labourers, who have space 
to keep poultry, derive considerable profits. Those 
living in the turf districts are able to make money by 
selling turf. On the Earl of Longford's Killucan estate 
there are 1,800 acres of turf, and on the borders of it 
many small holders live. These men are allowed to 
cut it at 6cZ. to Is. 6iZ. a perch and they sell it in Mullingar 
at a considerable profit. The black coal turf realises 5s. 
a perch. 

13. A market is held in Castle Pollard every Marketsand 
Wednesday, and fairs in January, March, April, May, ra ' rs - 
August, October, November and December. A fair is 

also held in Collinstown in May and October. 

Mullingar, which is outside the Union, has a market 
every Thursday, to which a great many people in the 
Delvin Union go, and fairs are held thoro in January, 

April, May, July, August, November and December. 

Also fairs are held at Edgoworthstown in February, 

April, May, July, September and November. 

14. In this union the men usually employed on the Classes or 
farms are ordinary labourers regularly attached to the employed, 
staff, hired men, herds or cattlemen, and occasionally 
ploughmen. Oddmen are of 'course employed if 
necessary. 

On many of the smaller farms no distinction is made 
in the duties of the men, and the care of horses and 
animals falls to the lot of some or all of the ordinary 
staff in addition to their usual work. When hired men 
arc kept, the charge of animals is frequently their duty. 

On some of the large farms herds or cattlemen are 
employed, who look after the stock and sheep, and, if 
there is a ploughman, it is often his business to attend 
to the horses. 

On estates where there is usually a larger proportion 
of tillage land, and also more stock and sheep kept, 
than on farms, definite duties are assigned to the 
labourers. One or two ploughmen are frequently em- 
ployed, and the ordinary labourers have nothing to do 
with animals, as shepherds, herds, cattlemen carters 
are kept for that purpose. 

15. Women are very seldom employed in agrienlturc. Employ- 
Formerly they were extensively, lmt now they look womcm 
down on this class of employment, and the young 
women either emigrate or go to shops or service in 
Dublin. 

They are also difficult to get for domestic servants in 
the country. Mr. Talbot, of Craddenstown, tells me than 
if his servant were to go he does not know where ho 
could get another. 

Some of the farmers complain that this scarcity of 
women workers is a great drawback to thorn. Mr. 

Ramage, of Craddenstown, says : “ Very few women will 
“ work now. They were the sheet anchor of the farmer 
“ in harvest, but now they go off to America." 

Mr. Jack, steward to the Earl of Longford, says: 

“ Women are very seldom employed in the fields, ns 
“ they won’t work there. At 18 years of age they get 
“ above working on the land and they try and do better 
“ for themselves. They are even difficult to get for 
“ domestic servants, as they emigrate.” 

Q 3 
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B.— IV. In one instance only I found girls who preferred a 
Dgf.vis. country life to a town one. Two of Lord Longford’s 
dairymaids told me that they would much rather remain 
where they were, than go into a town. However, being 
a dairymaid at Pakenham Hall, and living in a com- 
fortable cottage with their parents, is a different thing 
to working out in the fields, at ordinary farm work. 

Some women are still employed at certain work, 
though they get scarcer every year. 

At Pakenham a few girls of 12 and 13 years of 
age are employed weeding at from 3s. 6 d. to 6s. a 

In the neighbourhood of Castle Pollard women are 
employed at Is. a day to bind after the reaping machine, 
to dress and pick potatoes and to weed, and a few work 
at harvest at Craddenstown and elsewhere for Is. 6d. or 
Is. 8 d. a day. 

In the bog districts some women are employed at 2s. 
a day putting turf into barrows after men have 
cut it. 

Girls are sometimes employed hoeing turnips and 
dressing potatoes for about lOtt. a day. 


II. — The Supply op Labour. 

Supply of 16. In many parts there is a scarcity of labour in the 
11 our- summer, while in the winter it seems to be so plentiful 
that odd men are then frequently out of work. 

As no labourers go to work on English farms from 
this union, the greater scarcity of labour in the summer 
time is not due to that cause, as it is in some counties, 
hut is chiefly in consequence of the great demand for 
men at hay-time in this grass country, and also to the 
fact that tne small tenants, who at certain seasons are 
willing to work as labourers, are busy with cutting and 
saving their own hay. 

With reference to this subject, Mr. Cochrane, agent 
to the Earl of Longford, writes : “ There are two dis- 
advantages employers of agricultural labour have to 
meet. 

“ (1.) In the hay season the militia are called up, which 
often causes great inconvenience to employers. It is 
also a disadvantage to the men themselves, as em- 
ployers avoid engaging as permanent men those who 
are in the militia They are thus out of employment in 
the winter. If the militia could be trained in the 
winter there would be the double advantage of no inter- 
ference with farm work, and the men would have 
employment in the idle season. 

“ (2.) .Roman Catholic holidays, or Holy days, are also 
a great inconvenience, as some of them come in the 
very busiest season, Generally in the North of Ireland 
these holidays are not kept by farm labourers, but in 
the rest of the country they are strictly observed. 
Practically these holidays appear only to exist for the 
agricultural classes. Shopkeepers and trade labourers 
do not keep them.” 

All employers agree that, in recent years, a great 
deal of tillage land has been turned into grass, and no 
doubt this must have displaced labour. 

With reference to the question as to whether the use 
of machinery diminishes the necessity of employing so 
many men, Mr. Jack, steward to the Earl of Longford, 
is of opinion that it has not had that effect. On the 
Pakonham Hall home farm there are about 110 acres 
Irish) of tillage, which has not been decreased of 
recent years. Considerable purchases of modern 
machinery have been made from time to time, but no 
reduction in the staff of men have taken place in 
consequence.* 

I have shown in paragraph 10 that the emigration 
from this union has been steadily decreasing during 
the last five years, but how far this affects the supply 
of agricultural labour in this particular union it is 
impossible to say. 

In the “ Emigration Statistics of Ireland, 1892,” the 
Registrar-General states that of the 25,571 males who 
emigrated from Ireland in 1892 19,588, or 76 • 6 per 
cent, were returned as “ labourers.” Of these 2,648 came 
from Leinster, 7,188 from Munster, 4,518 from Ulster, 
and 4,914 from Connaught. 

E Hcienoy of 17. As to the question of the efficiency of the men’s 
as 'ro m pared 'vork as compared with the past, the evidence in this 
wi'h tho Union confirms that which I obtained in Mayo, Cork, 

pau. and Roscommon, namely, that the men are not so 

skilled as they were twenty or thirty years ago, neither 
do they accomplish so much in the' day. (Appendix 


* English farmers in tho Northern and Eastern counties were 
usually of this opinion. 


It is quite clear that some years ago the men worked The 
longer hours, and had to perform more arduous work, tural 1 
as they had not the assistance of machinery, and the Labour £Ei 
implements they then used were much heavier. But, — 
apart from these considerations, it is stated that the 
work of the present day compares unfavourably with 
that of the past. 

Several reasons for this state of things are advanced. 

In the first place many say that emigration is draining 
the country of the best men. It is also said that edu- 
cation has made the men dislike the monotony and 
drudgery of agricultural life, and in consequence they 
take but little interest in their work. The Rev. P. 

Tuite, P.P., of Delvin, thinks that the men do not pur- 
posely exert themselves so much as formerly. He says, 

“ The men are more enlightened, and won’t kill them- 
“ selves with work now,” though he adds, “they are 
“ not unreasonable at a push, and will always do extra 
“ work at harvest.” 

Mr. Jack, steward to the Earl of Longford, advocates 
the principle of paying the men according to merit, as 
he considers it calculated to make the good men work 
better. 

Some people say that since tillage land was given up 
the labourers have less opportunity of learning plough- 
ing, and other work, and that this accounts to a great 
extent for their lack of skill. 

But there is another reason, which possibly may bo 
as good a one as any I have mentioned. I refer to the 
people’s diet being changed from stirabout and milk to 
white bread and tea, which is admitted by both em- 
ployers and employed to be producing a harmful effect 
on the health and strength of the labouring classes. 

Referring to this subject, Dr. Carleton, medical officer of 
health to the union, says : “ The people’s strength has 
“ deteriorated because they will take bad tea, bad 
“ tobacco, and bad whiskey. They did better on stir- 
“ about and butter milk, but now they won’t touch it. 

“ They don’t work so well as 40 years ago, when wages 
“ were less, and I think this is due to their present 
“ diet, and to the fact that they drink more.” 

There are plenty of people who corroborate Dr. 

Carleton’s view. (Appendix B. 4.) Among others, 

M. Lynch, a labourer, says : “ The children are spoilt 
“ in their youth from not having milk. The people 
“ are killing themselves with tea. The men don’t work 
“ so well in consequence. Stirabout and milk used to 
“ be a grand thing for them.” 

18. Such evidence as I was able to obtain as to how Efficiency of 
the work of the Westmeath men compared with that of men’s work 
men in other districts was not to their advantage. (Ap- with'orlmr '* 
pendix B. 2.) A steward, who has travelled considerably districts, 
in England and Ireland, told me that in his opinion the 
Westmeath and Meath men are the worst class of 
labourers he had ever met. Comparing the men in 
these two counties a large farmer told me that the 
Meath men were the better workers of the two. 

Lord Longford’s steward expressed himself very 
satisfied with the men who work on that estate, but as 
many of them have been born on the property, and 
their fathers before them, a friendly feeling exists 
between the owner and his labourers, which has to be 
considered when discussing the willingness of the men 
to do their best. The steward informed me that, in his 
opinion, the West Meath men are better than tho 
Limerick men, because the latter county, being a dairy 
farming one, gives but little opportunity for the men to 
become experienced in tillage farming. 

An agent to a large property expressed the opinion 
that tho Mayo men are better than the West Meath 


III. — Conditions of Engagement, 

19. Employment is regular and continuous in all Regularity 
weathers on most farms, as far as the ordinary staff are of el j , i >1 °i'- 
concerned. In the winter, however, odd men, for mcn ’ 
whom there is plenty of occupation in the summer, are 
frequently out of work. 

In this union there are several properties where 
large staffs of regular men are given constant employ- 
ment. 

On the Earl of Longford’s Pakenham Hall estate, 

105 regular farm hands are kept, 80 of whom receive 
men’s wages ; and on his Killucan estate there are 
40 regular men, 20 of whom are employed to keep 
water-courses open and generally improve the laud for 
the benefit of the tenants. During the summer six of 
these men are taken off this work, but they can then 
earn 3s. 6d. a day at turf cutting. The number of men 
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employed oil this estate is Sometimes as many as 70 or 
80, but these are not all regular hands. 

Sir M. Chapman and Major Pollard Urquhart each 
employ 20 regular men summer and winter, and there 
arc several farmers whose regular staff consists of 8 or 
10 labourers. 

I have already alluded to the fact of oddmen often 
finding work hard to get in the winter, but it is very 
difficult to obtain any definite information as to the 
proportion of men unemployed, and the extent of their 
non-employment. 

In and around the town of Delvin, where there are 
about 20 resident agricultural labourers, the Rev. P. 
Tuite, P.P. says that in the winter “ there is a pinching 
want of employment and the Relieving Officer is of 
opinion that the oddmen there are out of work for 
three months in the year, chiefly in the winter, through 
scarcity of work or bad weather. 

At Raharney, the police sergeant informed me that 
there were about 14 resident agricultural labourers, of 
whom three or four were out of work in the winter 
months. 

A great many men would be out of employment in 
the winter in Castle Pollard, Coole, and Killucan, if 
it were not for the kindness and generosity of Lord 
Longford, who extensively employs men in waut of 
work on both his Pakenham Hall and Killucan estates. 
Major Pollard Urquhart at Kinturk pursues a similar 
course as regards Castle Pollard men. 

Referring to this subject, Mr. Jack, steward to the 
Earl of Longford, says: “In the winter wo employ 
“ every one out of work, almost to an unlimited extent. 

“ When the winter time comes on, Lord Longford asks 
“ if there are any men out of employment, and if he 
“ finds there are, he says, ‘ take them on.’ ” 

20. It is difficult to say definitely what is the actual 
period of engagement of an ordinary labourer, who is 
attached to the regular staff of a farm. A steward on 
a large property described it as “ a daily engagement 
paid by the week.”* But generally speaking the 
engagement is strictly speaking a daily one, though in 
some cases they are definitely engaged by the week. 
But it does not matter very much how the terms of 
engagement are expressed as regards the regular men, 
for they are almost invariably employed, wet and dry, 
and remain in their places in many cases a long time. 

21. Oddmen are always engaged by the day. 

22. The engagement of ploughmen, cattlemen, and 
carters, is usually a weekly one. These men are em- 
ployed wet and dry, and usually remain in their places 
a considerable time. 

23. Shepherds and herds are frequently engaged by 
the year, sometimes they have a half-yearly notice and 
sometimes a quarterly one. Mr. Fetherstohhaugh s 
five herds have a six months’ notice and they have 
remained in his service for 50 years. The Earl of 
Longford’s shepherds have a three months’ notice. 

24. Hired men are engaged by the year, but the 
length of notice given to them varies according to 
agreement. Some leave on a month’s notice, and others 
on a longer one. Mr. Talbot informs me that as a 
rule the masters and men agree to part at once if there 
is a difference. 


Hours of 25. The hours of work in summer for ordinary 
"cirkof labourers are from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. Employers say 
VnViouroi-s in they frequently do not begin work until 7.30 or even 
summer. 8 o’clock. They usually breakfast before they come, 
and have an. hour off for dinner. Assuming they com- 
mence punctually, their actual working day is 10 hours. 
Hours of 26. The winter hours are always difficult to ascertain, 

work of as they depend on the duration of the daylight . In the 

hhourm in county of Cork many employers fix a definite date 
winicr. where summer and winter hours begin, but I found but 
few cases where this was done in West Meath. 

Sir M. Chapman's steward informed me that they 
considered winter began on October 1st and ended on 
April 1st. 

On Lord Longford’s property at Pakenham Hall the 
steward gave me the winter hours as from 7.30 a.m. to 
4.15 p.m. with an hour off for meals, and on the pro- 
perty at Killucan the agent there informed me they 
were from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. with an hour off. 


* The Earl of Longford’s ordinary labour 
Oil properties or farms where men ha 
such as land, the grass of cows, &c., tlu... , 

almost of necessity from the nature or these 
Lord Longford’s men, they doubtless have 
ployment, not only because they 
because they have the recollect! 
ment being meted 


r their places a long time, 
■rnngements. As regards 

liberally and kindly treated, but 
er the knowledge of similar treat- 
their fathers and grandfathers before them. 


The steward on Major Pollard Urquhart’s property ^cvix. 

stated the winter hours there were from 8 a.m. to 5 p.rn. 

with an hour off for meals. 

A great many farmers told me their winter hours are 
from light to dark. No doubt men who assist in milking 
and looking after cattle have to stay later than those 
whose work is out of doors and which of necessity 
ceases with the daylight. 

27. As I have already stated, carters and cattlemen Hours of 
are only employed on huge estates. On farms, either "“Jomand 
the herds or shepherds, and on small farms the hired cattlemen, 
men attend to the animals. Carters’ hours are usually 

the same as those of ordinary labourers, but those of 
cattlemen are rather longer, as they have to begin 
earlier in the morning and sometimes leave off later in 
the evening. Moreover, when cattle are ill they have 
to attend to them, no matter what the honr may be. 

Lord Longford’s cattlemen work from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
in the summer, but they have two rests in the day. 

One at about 9 am for an hour and a half, and another 
of an hour, later. This makes their actual working 
hours iu summer to he between 9i and lOi hours. In 
winter they work from 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. and have 
2‘ hours off. Thus their actual working hours are nine. 

28. As so many of the farms are small, and the Hours of 
country is chiefly 'a grass one, ploughmen can hardly 

be said to exist a3 a class.* Their hours are usually 
longer than those of ordinary labourers, as they have 
their horses to attend to before they start work, and 
after they return in the evening. 

On Lord Longford’s estate their hours in summer are 
from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. They have no extra work in 
connexion with their horses, either before or after work, 
except to harness and unharness them, as they are 
turned out in the field and it is the duty of two men, 
who receive extra pay, to have the horses in the stable 
and to give them a feed of corn, before 7 a.m. The 
men have a clear hour for dinner in the middle of the 
day, as they stop work iu time to bo in tho yard at 
12 o’clock and return there at 1 p.m. In the winter 
their hours are from 7.30 a.m. to 4.15 p.m. with a clear 
hour off for dinner. A stableman feeds and cleans 
the horses and also cleans out the stables. 

29. Herds aud shepherds have no definite hours. In Hours of 
lambing time, during sheep-shearing, or when animals work of 
are sick, they frequently have very long hours and 0 *• 
arduous work. None of those I interviewed coni plained 

of their hours, and they recognised the impossibility of 
having definite hours when in charge of animals. 

30. The hours of hired men are usually the 3ame as Hours of 
those of ordinary labourers, but living as they do with }Jg”[ “ f en 
the farmer it is only natural that at times they are 

called upon to do a job before or after the usual hours, 
such as attending to sick animals. 

31. Very few women are employed, but when they Hours of 
are their hours are the same as those of ordinary *°jJ e ® , an(1 
labourers. The working hours of boys are also similar i,o ys , 

to the men's. 

32. No work is done on Sunday except by those who Sunday 
have to feed and attend to horses, cattle and sheep. worlt- 
When there are hired men living in the farmhouse, 

this work usually falls on them, aud the time they are 
thus occupied depends on the number of animals kept. 

On a farm where no hired man is kept, a ploughman, 
cattleman, or a labourer often comes to attend to the 
animals, or, if the farm is a small one, the farmer does 
it himself. The arrangements made on farms and 
estates for the performance of Sunday work vary so 
much that it is impossible to state any general rule. 

There is of course much less work to do on Sunday in 
the summer time when the horses and cattle are out in 
the fields. 

On the Earl of Longford’s estate at Pakenham Hall, 
a great number of stock are kept of every description. 

There are ten regular cattlemen, and of these six attend 
to the cattle on Sundays. Their work occupies them 
for three hours in the morning, and four hours in the 
afternoon, for which they receive a full day’s pay. 

In the winter two ploughmen out of four, and two 
carters out of ten, attend to the horses. 

Their work takes them 21 hours in the morning and 
2$ hours in the evening, and they receive a full day’s 
pay. 


* Many employers say that ploughmen are difficult to get. 

Q4 
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In the summer the, horses are fcnrned out and during 
I Iiis time only the two carters come to see after them, 
and they are paid a lull day, as in the winter.* 

On Major Pollard Urqnhart’s estate, near Castle 
Pollard, one ploughman attends to all the horses (six), 
and this occupies him for three-cpiarters of an hour in 
the morning and three-quarters of an hour in the 
afternoon. The herd looks after the cattle and sheep, 
and he informed me that his Sunday work sometimes 
took him two or three hours and sometimes all day. 


IV. — Wages and Eaknings. 

33. The weekly wages in summer for ordinary 
labotir'ers, regularly employed, vary between 8s. and 
9s. In winter they aro usually between 7s. and 8». 
In some cases food is given in part payment of wages. 
One farmer pays 7s. a week all the year round and 
gives breakfast and dinner. The men who form the 
ordinary staff of the farm are almost invariably paid 
wet or dry. 

In Appendix A. 2 I have given the rate of wages 
paid on certain estates and farms in summer and 
winter. 

On several estates the wages are higher than those 
paid on the farms. The Earl of Longford’s men get 
botweeri 8s. and 10s. summer and winter according to 
merit, and Major Pollard Urqubart’s men get 10s. from 
March 1 to November 1, and 9s. from November 1 to 
March 1. 

ltd. The wages of oddmen in summer ai’e usually 2s. 
a day, and in winter from Is. 2 cl. to Is. 6 cl. During 
hay and harvest they get 2s. 6 d. a day. 

Extra men employed to shear sheep are paid about 
3s. a day and given food and drink. 

35. Ploughmen’s wages are about 9s. a week summer 
and winter, and they have regular employment. On 
some properties, however, they are paid more than 
this. 

On Lord Longford’s estate they get from 10s. to 
10s. Gel. a week. They have excellent houses, with from 
one to six statute acres of land, at a cheap rent, the 
grass of one cow free, which is worth about 51. a year, 
the right of grazing another for 2Z. 12s. (value 51.) and 
also a turf bank. (Appendix A. 4). 

Major Pollard Urquliart’s ploughman is paid 11s. in 
the summer and 10s. in winter. He pays 31. 5s. a year 
for 14 acres of land (Irish). This land is ploughed for 
him and his potatoes planted.f He also has a turf 
bank free, value 1Z. 

30. Herds aro usually paid partly in cash and partly 
in kind. Their wages vary considerably according to 
their duties. In Appendix A 3 I have given examples 
of herds' wages on both estates and farms. It will be 
seen that they vary from 25Z. to 80Z. a year. The 
actual financial position of those who receive part of 
their wages in kind is impossible to ascertain, but no 
doubt considerable profits are made on calves and pigs. 
They also have the advantage of potatoes and vege- 
tables from their land, bacon, milk, eggs, &c. 

37. Cattlemen and yardmen aro only kept on estates 
or largo farms. Their wages aro between 8.9. and 11s. 
a week, and they sometimes get perquisites in addition. 
(Appendix A. 4.) 

38. The Earl of Longford's estate at Pakenham Hall 
was the only one I visited where carters are kept, and 
on that property there are ten. They are paid 9s. a 
week, and some have a house free and a certain quan- 
tity of milk supplied. They also leceive 6tZ. extra a 
day when thoy are sent outside tho property. (Appen- 
dix A. 4.) 

39. Hired men get 10Z. or 12Z. a year, with food and 
lodging, and aro engaged either by the year or half 
year. Air. Hamage informed me that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cr.uldenstown six ouc of seven farmers 
keep a hired man who ploughs, looks after horses, does 
carting and other farm work. 

Hired lads between the ages of 14 and 18 years get 
71. to 10?., with board arid lodging. 



40. As previously stated, women are but seldom 
employed. 

Eor weeding, dropping potatoes, and binding after 
harvest they are paid about Is. a day’. When putting 
turf into barrows after the men have cut it, they get 
2s^a day. During harvest they arc paid Is. 6d. to Is. 8 d. 


Girls, for dropping potatoes and hoeing turnips are 
paid about lOcZ. a day. A few little girls of 12 or 13 
years are occasiorially employed on Lord Longford’s 
Pakenham Hall estate at wages from 3s. 6cZ. to 6s. a 
week. 


tobu 1 ' 

Wages of 
women. 


41. Boys aro paid 6d. or 8fZ. a day when they first Wages of 
begin to work after leaving school. The hoys employed bo - vs ' 
on the Earl of Longford’s estate earn from 3s. fid. to 
7s. a week according to merit. 


42. Very little work is done by the piece. As the 
union is chiefly grass there is but little opportunity 
ror farmers to give out piecework, but apart from that 
I am informed that masters and men prefer the day- 
work system. 

At hay harvest oddmen are paid 2s. 6tZ. a statute acre 
for mowing (see paragraph 43). 

Air. Eetherstonhaugh has ditches made by niccework, 
and pays 4s. for an Irish perch. Three men in the 
short days of winter can cut a ditch of 20 perches in 
two weeks, thus they can earn 13s. 4cZ. each a week. 

Some farmers have fences made by piecework by 
oddmen. 


Piece-work, 


13. The ordinary stall' of a farm are, as a rule, paid Payment at 
nothing extra during haytime and harvest, though they haytimiami 
are sometimes given porter to drink. " arv,M - 

The Earl of Longford’s men are given Is. 4<Z. for two 
hours overtime, and Major Pollard Urquhart’s men 
have two pints of porter a day. 

Oddmen are paid 2s. GiZ. for day-work at harvest, or 
about 5s. 6d. for mowing a statute acre at piecework. 

At this an average man can earn about 4s. a day. 

Between the hay and corn harvest an oddmim can get 
about 12 weeks' mowing. 


44. Perquisites and allowances are very seldom given Perquisite?, 
to ordinary labourers employed by farmers, though 

Borne get turf and others are given the' grass of a cow 
cheap. 

On some estates perquisites are given to ordinary 
labourers and ploughmen, such as either free or cheap 
cottages with land, turf, and milk, or the keep of a 
cow under cost price. (Perquisites given on Lord 
Longford’s property, see paragraph 46.) 

45. Herds are generally paid part of their wages Puynicnisin 
m kind. They usually have a house with some land kind, 
free, and frequently the grass of cows and calves, and 

turf, free. (Appendix A. 3.) 

In some cases labourers are given their breakfast 
and dinner as part payment of their wages, but this 
custom is not nearly so prevalent as in the Cnsdereagh 
Union of Bos common or the Skibbereen Union of 
Cork. Men with families usually prefer to be paid 
entirely in cash, as they desire to take as much money 
homo iis possible. 

I here seems little doubt that an employer who 
provides his men with food (breakfast and dinner) in 
part payment of wages is really giving them more than 
iL' he paid entirely in cash. For instance Mr. Mulligan 
of Delvin, who gives his men 7s. a week, summer and 
winter, and provides breakfast and dinner, is only 
paying Is. to 2s. a week less than the current .rate of 
wage in summer, and 6d. a week less than the current 
rate of wages in winter. It is evident that he cannot 
provide two meals a day during six days for these 
sums. 

46. I have uot been successful, except in the case of Annual 
the Earl of Longford’s men, in ascertaining the annual earnings ®! 
earnings of ordinary labourers from books, but men labourers, 
attached to the stall’ of a farm are nearly always in 
regular employment, and so their earnings can he 
roughly estimated. Thus taking a man on 9s. and 

7s. 6<Z. a week for 26 weeks respectively and deducting 
two weeks for Catholic holiday's, his annual earnings 
come to 20Z. 12s. 6d. 


Air. Cochrane, agent to the Earl of Longford, sends 
me full particulars of the earnings of six of the ordinary 
labourers on the Pakenham Hall estate. (Appendix 
A. 4.) These men are all regularly employed, no 
deductions being made for wet weather, and on 
Catholic holidays they are allowed to come at 10.30 
a.m. instead of at 6 a.m. receiving a full day’s pay as 
usual. 
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It will be seen that their weekly wages vary between 
AgmcU- 8s. and 10s. and their total annual earnings between 
TURAr. igi 8g. 8(2. and 261. 10s. The man who earned the 
Ijabodrsb. £ 01 , mer gunl wa g absent from work for 24 days on his 
own business (not through illness) and the man who 
earned the latter sum was absent eight days on his own 
business (not through illness). 

In addition to cash wages the 30 families, which 
include 50 workmen, who live on the Pakenham Hall 
estate have exceptional advantages. 

The rent charged for cottages and land is far below 
the real value.* The houses are most excellent in all 
respects. They are provided with cow sheds, pigstyes, 
outhouses and closets, with gardens of about half-a-rood 
and meadow land ranging between 1 acre 3 roods and 
6 acres. (Appendix A. 4 and A. 12.) 

Auy man can have the grass of a cow for 12 months 
value 51.) for 21. 12s. ; the grass of a two-year-old 
(for six months (value 21. 10s.) for 21. ; the grass of a 
yearling for six months (value 11. 10s.) for 11. 5s.; 
and the grass of calves for 5s. each. Also every man 
gets his turf free. 

Mr. Jack, the steward, informs me that 26 of these 
families keep a cow, two yearlings, and a calf, and the 
other 5 a cow and calf, all paying for their grass at 
the above rates, except the ploughmen and a few others 
who get the grass of a cow free. 

Prom this it will be seen that these men, besides the 
advantages of a comfortable home and cheap land, have 
the possibility of making a considerable addition to 
their income by the sale of stock, pigs, fowls and eggs. 
They also have potatoes, vegetables, milk, eggs, butter 
and bacon for their own consumption. 


47. I have found it impossible to get the annual 
earnings of oddmen from books. They cannot be 
obtained from a farmer, as such men work for several 
employers during the year, and themselves keep no 
record. As already stated they, as a rule, get regular 
employment in summer, but find work scarce in the 
winter. The difference in the demand for labour in 
summer and winter can be measured by the different 
rate of wage paid, for in the summer they can command 
2s. a day, that, is 3s. or 4s. a week more than the 
ordinary staff of a farm, while in winter they have to 
be content -with a wage varying from Is. 2d. to Is. 6(2. a 

In reply to my inquiries the oddmen usually said 
that they “ worked regularly in summer and irregularly 
in winter.” Some said they were out of work one day 
a week in winter, others two, and others three days. 
But taking the statement of the relieving officer that 
the oddmen in Delvin town are out of employment for 
three months in the year, chiefly in the winter, then 
their annual earnings, assuming their wages are 2s. a 
day for 14 weeks, 2s. 6 cl. a day for 12 weeks hay and 
corn harvest (day work) and Is. 4 d. a day for 13 weeks, 
would amount to 22 2. 12s. The estimate iB, how- 
ever, a low one. as no allowance is made for money 
earned by mowing at piece-work which comes to 4s. a 
day, or by turf cutting, at which 3s. to 3s. 6 d. can be 
earned. If a man got 4s. a day at piece-work for 12 
weeks during hay and corn harvest, he would earn 
5L 4s. more than the sum stated above. As to 'the 
earnings of the oddmen in Castle Pollard, Mr. Jack, 
steward to the Earl of Longford, writes : 

“ An oddman of average ability in Castle Pollard 
will earn, as an agricultural labourer, from 202. to 302. 
a year. Their wages run from Is. 4(2. to 2s., 3s. , or 
even more per day. The latter sum is earned during 
turf cutting, mowing and harvest, which is mostly piece- 
work. They may be idle for six or eight weeks in the 
year. Men in the neighbourhood of Castle Pollard get 
more employment than those in the neighbourhood of 
Delvin.” 


Annual 48. The annual earnings of ploughmen may bo put 

earning Of at 232. to 252. Two of the Earl of Longford’s plough- 
ploushmen. meu „ ot 2 5 J. 17 S , 8(2. and 242. 11s. 10(2. respectively last 
year. The former pays 32. 8s. for his cottage with 
1 acre and 3 roods of land, and the latter pays 52. 
for his cottage with 6 acres 2 roods of land. Both the 
men have the grass of a cow (worth 52.) free (Appendix 
A. 4). They also get frieze overcoats every year. 

Major Pollard Urquhart’s ploughman earned 272. 14s. 
last year. He also has a turf bank free, value 12., and 
rents LV acres (Irish) (about 2£ statute), which are 
ploughed for him, for 32. 5s. 


49. In Appendix A. 3 I have given examples of B.— iv. 

herds’ wages, which vary in value from 252. to 80*. 1,K1,VI!I - 

according to their responsibilities. I have not been Annual 
able to estimate the profits they make from their pay- of 

ments in kind, namely profits from land, cattle, calves, 

or pigs, as much depends on prices and luck, but no 
doubt many of them are in a comfortable position in a 
good year. 

50. Hired men are paid 102. or 122. and get their AntmM^ 
board and lodging in the farmhouse. If the cost of Sredmen. 
their food is estimated at 7s. a week they are receiving 

in cash and kiud 282. or 302. Lads between 7 and 14 
years of age are paid between 72. and 102. in cash and 
get board and lodging in the farmhouse. 

51. I have already stated that carters and cattlemen Annual 

are only employed on large estates. Two of the Earl and 

of Longford’s carters earned respectively last year cattlemen. 
232. 8s. and 212. 12s. and both have a house and milk 

free (Appendix A. 4). 

Two of the cattlemen earned respectively 332. 5s. 6d. 
and 242. Is. 4 d. The former pays 42. 15s. for a house 
and 5 acros of land, and 22. 12s. (value 52.) for the grass 
of a cow, the latter lives in Cooio village, where tho 
rents are between 12. and 22. 12s. a year. The Earl of 
Longford’s cattlemen and carters are given waterproof 
coats and leggings once a year (Appendix A. 4). 

52. Mr. Cochrane, agent to the Earl of Longford, has Family 
supplied me with the total earnings of two families earn KS ‘ 
who work on the Pakenham Hall estate for last year 
(Appendix A. 4). One man, James Brown, and three 

sons, between the ages of 15 and 20, earned 632. 5s. lid. 

James Brown and two of his sons were absent for 
93 days during the year on their own business, and 
not on account of sickness. Had they worked as 
often as they might have done they would have earned 
692. 3s. 4(2. 

Another man, James Halton, and his two sons aged 
15 and 16, earned last year 552. 10s. They were absent 
for 14 days during the year on their own business, and 
not on account of sickness. If they had not been thus 
absent they might have earned 562.11s. Both these 
families have cottages on Lord Longford’s property, 
for which they pay 32. 5s. a year rent, which includes 
1 acre and 3 roods of land, and they each have the 
grass of a cow for 22. 12s. (value 52.) and turf free. 


V. — Cottage Accommodation. 


53. This union has some good cottages in it, becauso 
there are several large estates belonging to landlords, 
who do not expect a direct return on the money they 
spend on building and repairs, and also because there 
are 154 union cottages. 

There are, however, some old cottages, both in the 
country districts and also in tho villages, which are ill 
constructed, cramped for room, and in very bad repair. 


Cottage 

nrciimniralt- 


54. Tho Earl of Longford has, in his Pakenham Hall Lord Long- 
estate, 30 labourers’ cottages, and on his ICillucan “ at 
estate about 70. Some of those on the Pakenham Hall Pakenham 
estate are old, but nevertheless comfortable and, con- Hall, 
sidering their age, in good repair. They are all, 
however, about to be pulled down, and new ones built 
in their place. These old ones are made of brick, stone, 
and thatch. They have two living rooms on the ground 
floor, about 15 by 12 and 9 by 9 respectively, and two 
bedrooms upstairs 15 by 14 and 10 by 6 respectively. 

The only faults to be found with these cottages are 
that the rooms are not very high, the living rooms 
being 7 feet and bedrooms 6 feet, and also that there 
are no closets. Nevertheless, such cottages are mansions 
compared with those in Mayo, and also when compared 
with a number in Delvin Union itself.* The outhouses 
are particularly good and convenient. They each have 
a good stone shed with a corrugated iron roof for cows, 
a thatched shed where pigs can be kept, and a lean-to 
shed for a cart or where lumber can be stored. The 
rents are, especially considering the land is good 
meadow, very low. They vary from 32. 5s. to 52. accord- 
ing to the amount of land, which varies from 1 acre 3 

roods to 6 acres 25 roods (statute measure). 

The new houses are built in blocks of two, and in all 
respects can be described as model cottages. They are 
made of brick and slate, and have a rood of garden each, 
and good meadow land of the same description and size 
as that attached to the old ones previously mentioned. 


* Taking Joseph Vagan’s cottage a: 
which has about three acros of land, 
lettable value is 51. 10 s. 


* I have learnt since 
pulled down, and that i 
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B.— IV. T 'here aro three rooms and a larder on the ground floor, 

Dblvib. the measurements being 18 by 12, 9 by 9, 8 by 8 re- 
— spectively, and the height of all these rooms 9 feet. 
The floors are concrete. Upstairs there are three bed- 
rooms, the measurements being 14 by 10, 10 by 9, 10 
by 9, and the height of all three rooms 7 feet. The 
windows in all the rooms are large. 

Bach pair of houses is provided with a block of out- 
houses, situated at a convenient distance from the 
house. These consist of two good cow sheds, made of 
brick and slate, two pigstyes, two hen houses, and two 
closets. 

The rent of these new cottages is the same as that 
charged for the old ones, that is, from 31. 5s. to 51. 
according to tho amount of land. 

On the Killucan estate there are about 70 labourers’ 
cottages. Each has four rooms, a piggery, a closet, and 
in some cases a shed. The average amount of land let 
with each cottage is half an acre (Irish). The rents 
average about 21. 10s. 

Some other 55. Major Pollard Urquhart has six good labourers’ 
estutSf ° U cottages on his estate. Three of these have recently 
been built. These are made of stone, plaster and slate, 
and have three rooms on the ground floor and two 
upstairs. Outhouses aro provided for cows and styes 
for pigs. Each cottage has an acre and a half (Irish) 
of land (about if to 2| acres statute). The rents for 
the cottages and land are 31. The tenants can have 
tho grass of a cow and calf in summer for 31. 15s. (value 
51.) and their keep in winter for 21. 10s. if they have 
not sufficient hay of their own. All the men have a 
turf bank free. 

Sir M. Chapman’s men (about 20) live in Killraellan 
village. They have good cottages, with quarter of an 
acre of garden, for 30s. a year, and all keep pigs. 

Mr. Eetherstonhaugh has some good cottages with 
nice gardens which he lets free to his men. Mr. Peter 
Onlly, who is agent to Hon. G. Greville Nugent, 
informs me that there are 25 labourers’ cottages in that 
property, with half an Irish acre (over three-quarters of 
an acre statute, of land let for a yearly rent of 21. 

Union 56. The guardians have built 154 Union cottages, and 

cottages. 27 are now in course of construction. Of those already 
built 114 have half a statute acre of land with a pigseye 
and closet. Of the 27 houses now building 25 have a 
statute acre with cow houses and closets. 

Some of the houses are built in pairs, but most of 
them are now built singly, which the people prefer 
because they object to be overheard talking by neigh- 
bours, and to have them trespassing on their land. There 
are three rooms on the ground floor, the living room or 
kitchen being 14 by 12 by 7f and the other two 8 J by 7 by 7i. 
Upstairs there are two rooms, one being 14 by 12 and the 
other 14 by 8£. The ceilings of the bedrooms are sloping 
and so vary in height. 

The rents of the labourers’ cottages are Is. a week, 
whether they have half an acre or an acre of land. 
They aro collected every month by the poor rate collec- 
tors, who get a commission of 2s. 6 d. a pound, they 
having to lodge all rents due. Two collectors informed 
me that some of the tenants get from eight to twelve 
months into arrear, and in a few cases two years. The guar- 
dians have had to evict some for non-payment of rent. 
CoHngos in 57. In Delviu there are some very old houses, ill-con- 
RnlmriW structed and in bad repair, with thatch roofs and clay 
and casilo floors. Two I inspected there have no windows at all, 
Bollard, and so that when the front door is shut tho houses are in 
v *■ total darkness. These houses, like most of the old ones, 
have two rooms on the ground floor, divided by a parti- 
tion, one being used as a bedroom, and the other as a 
living room. 

At Raharney there are somo cottages very much of 
the same stamp, which frequently let in both rain and 
wind. Most of them have small gardens. 

At Castle Pollard there are a number of cottages, 
some of which are very small, in bad repair, and without 
any land. Two houses I saw there, owned by a game- 
keeper, one let to a widow at Is. 2d. a week, and the 
other to a labourer at Is. a week, were very old and in 
bad repair. The former house had one-eighth of an 
acre of land and the latter half a rood. 

One row of 15 old houses made of brick, stone, and 
slate, have no gardens and no back doors. Some have 
three rooms, some two, and some only one. I measured 
the rooms of one of those, a two-roomed house. The 
living room was 15 by 9 and the bedroom above the same 
size. The rent is Is. a week. 

There are, however, some nice cottages in Castle 
Pollard. One belonging to Major Pollard Urquhart, 
built of stone and slate, has three airy rooms on the 


ground floor, and half a rood of land is let for a rent of Th 
3s. 44. a month. A pair belonging to tho same owner AorJco^ 
are made of stone and slate, each have two good rooms , Tc “ 'i, 
on the ground floor and two above, and with 15 perches aiioui| bb. 
of garden are let for 6s. 8 d. a month. 

There are also some very fair cottages in Collinstown. 

A row of five or six made of stone and tile have two 
rooms on the ground floor, 14 by 12 and 9 by 9, and two 
bedrooms upstairs of about the same size. There are 
gardens of half a rood. The rent is 11. 12 s. 6 d. a 

58. On the whole the ventilation of the cottages is Ventilation 
fairly good. The rooms in the old class of houses are 

on the ground floor, and though many of the windows 
are very small they are kept ventilated by the draught 
of fresh air which comes into the house when the doors 
are opened. 

The union cottages, and the more modern cottages, 
erected by private individuals, aro usually supplied 
with good windows and ceilings of sufficient height. 
Consequently if they are not properly ventilated the 
tenants are to blame for not opening the windows. 

59. In the country districts there is no system of Drainage, 
drainage, and but little in the villages. Dr. Carleton, 

the medical officer for health, informs me that no cattlo 
are kept in any of the houses in this union. This is 
an advantage to health, and also means that manure is 
not thrown out opposite the front door, as is the case 
in the other three unions I visited. Dr. Carleton also 
informs me that the drainage in the town of Delvin is 
good. 

Generally speaking there are no closets provided to 
the cottages throughout the union, except in the case 
of those built by the guardians, and by one or two large 
landowners. 

People who have them do not always use them 
for the purpose for which they are intended, but keep 
their hens or pigs in them. This, however, is not so 
frequent as in the Skibbereen Union, where the closets 
provided with the union cottages are never used for 
ihe proper purpose. 

60. Dr. Carleton, medical officer of health, informs Water 
me thnt the water supply is good throughout the town, supply. 

I certainly heard of no complaint on this score when 
visiting cottages, and I usually found there was an 
ample supply of good water close to them. 

61. Generally speaking cottages are not let with Cottages, 
farms. The majority of farms are too small to require Knte<l" ll0m 
them. Many of the small farmers work their land with 

the help of their sons, or else have a hired man or two 
boarding in the house with them. I did, however, meet 
with farmers on 150 acres and upwards, with cottages 
on their farms. Mr. Ramage, near Craddenstown, has 

Estate owners let their cottages direct to the labour- 
ers they employ. Men employed on large properties 
told me they had not the least objection to renting their 
cottages from their employer, both because the cottages 
were good ones and kept in good repair, and also 
because they were not unduly pressed for rent. 

In the towns and villages many of the cottages belong 
to independent owners, some of whom have very little 
money to spend on repairs. Such cottages are not 
infrequently in a bad state, and have little or no 
gardens, while the rent is often as much or more than 
that asked for excellent cottages with several acres of 
land on large properties. 

62. A labourer who works on an estate, or a farm, Conditions 
and rents a cottage either from the estate owner or the o( tenure, 
farmer would have to leave his cottage if he left his 
employment, as of course his employer would desire 

to have it vacant for his successor, nor would it seem 
just to the latter if this were hot the case. The regular 
staff on an estate or a farm usually stay in their 
situations a long time, and I heard no complaints on 
this subject whatsoever. 

63. The notice given for the termination of tenancies Notice for 
varies considerably. In the towns of Castle Pollard, 

Delvin, Raharney and Collinstown many are held by 0 ena 
the month, but some by the week, and a few by the 
quarter and the year. In Coole they are mostly let 

with a six months’ notice. 

The union cottages are held by the month. 

The Earl of Longford’s cottages are let by the year, 
the rent being paid half yearly. It, however, matters 
very little to these men what the tenancy is, as they 
never appear to leave their employment. Mr. Cochrane, 
agent to the Earl ol Longford, informs me that no man 
has been discharged during the last 10 years, while 
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many of them have lived for years on the property, as 
did their ancestors before them. 

Sir M. Chapman’s men who live in Killmellan have a 
weekly notice, while Mr. Ramage lets the six cottages 
on his farm with a six months' notice. 

Herds who are engaged by the year or the half year 
have to quit their cottages when they leave their 
employment. 

64. Rents greatly vary, and are no guide, to the 
accommodation provided, to the state of repair, or to 
the amount of land let with the cottages. 

In Appendix A. 4, the rents of some of Lord Long- 
ford’s cottages on his Pakenham Hall estate are given, 
together with the description of the houses, and the 
amount of land provided. It will be there seen that 
the rents range from 3Z. 5s. to 5Z., the land varying 
from 1 acre 3 roods to 6 acres 2 roods. 'These cottages 
are excellent in every respect, and are provided with 
good cattle sheds, pigstyes, henhouses and outhouses. 

The cottages in Lord Longford’s Killucan estate, 
which contain four rooms, are provided with out-houses 
and half an acre of land (Irish), and are let for about 
21. 10s. 

- SirM. Chapman’s cottages, with half an acre of land, are 
let for 21. a year ; the Hon. G. Greville Nugent’s cottages, 
which also have half an acre of laud, for 21. a year ; and 
Major Pollard TJrquhart’s cottages on. his estate (not in 
Castle Pollard) with five rooms, outhouses for cows and 
pigs, from one acre to an acre and a half (Irish — about 
If to 2;'c acres statute) of land, and a turf bank, are let 
for 31. a year. 

A farmer near Killucan who employs two regular 
men, lets his cottages and half an acre of land for li. 
and 1Z. 10s. 

At Coole the rents vary from 1Z. to 2Z. 12s. A good 
many of them have half a statute acre, and some as 
much as three acres, part of which the men have re- 
claimed from the moor. 

The rents of the union cottages are Is. a week. 

In, the towns and villages I saw cottages in a bad 
condition let at rents from 1Z. to 4Z. a year. Some of 
these had little or no garden and no outhouses. 

Mr. Patterson, steward to Major Pollard Urquhart. 
informs me that labourers’ cottages in Castle Pollard 
are let from 3Z. to 5Z. a year, and that many have no 
gardens. 

65. The Rates vary from Is. to 2s. 9 d. in a pound. 
The county cess is 8 JcZ. in the pound. 

When the valuation is 4Z. and under, the landlord 
pays the rates, but when it is over 4Z. the landlord and 
tenant each pay half. The tenant pays the county cess. 

66. The Earl of Longford’s new cottages on his 
Pakenham TTnll estate, including outhouses, cost 350Z. 
a pair. 


Colonel Clarke, agent to Lord Longford’s Killucan 
estate, informs me that a pair of good cottages made of 
stone, brick and slate, with four rooms, can be built 
for 155Z. 

Mr. Patterson, steward to Major Pollard Urquhart. says 
that the cottages they builtlast year made of laths, plaster 
and slate cost 75Z. each, and that a pair costs 140Z. 

The union cottages cost 106Z. to build, and the land 
costs about 32 Z. 11s. This money is borrowed, repay- 
able in 35 years at 3£ per cent.* 

Distance 67. I met with no regular men who had to walk far 
irom work, to their work, Oddmen living in Delvin, Castle Pollard, 
Rabarney, Collinstown, or other villages, have some- 
times to walk nearly four miles. 

Out of the 80 labourers receiving men's wages on 
Lord Longford’s Pakenham Hall estate, 51 live within 
quarter of a mile of their work, while of the remaining 
29 some walk a mile and others a mile and a half. 

Sir M. Chapman’s men walk a quarter of a mile, and 
Major Pollard Urquhart’s not more than half a mile, 
while some live close to their work. 


* The annual charge upon the ratepayers during the 35 years would 

e_ £ s. d. 

138 1. lit. at 31 per cent. - - - * 

Repairs and Insurance - - „ !! „ 

Rates (say) 0 8 ® 

Cost of collection . - - - o 6 61 


Less rent - 
Loss to ratepayers - 


VI. — Land, Gardens, Con-acre. Delvin'. 

68. In some previous paragraphs (54, 55, 64.) I have Q^Jgggj 
dealt with the subject of gardens. Generally speaking, 
cottages in country districts are supplied with them, 
while in the towns and villages they are frequently 
without. As I have pointed out, the rents for the 
houses with no gardens, are often as high or higher 
than for those with them. 

One hundred and fourteen of the union cottages have 
half a statute acre of land and 40 have half an acre 
25 perches. There are 25 others now in course of 
erection, which will have a statute acre of land each. 

Cottages without gardens have great drawbacks. 

All potatoes and vegetables have to be bought, pigs 
or fowls cannot be kept, the washing has to be done in 
the living room, and lumber, tools, and firing have to 
to be crowded into the house. 

I have already alluded to the fact that the owners 
of estates usually provide good gardens with their 
cottages. The Earl of Longford’s cottages on the 
Pakenham Hall estate have from a rood to a rood and 
a half of garden, and also from one acre 3 roods to 
about 6 acres of meadow land in addition, and the 
cottages on the Killucan estate have half an acre 
(Irish). Sir M. Chapman’s cottages have a quarter of 
an acre. The Hon. G. Greville Nugent’s cottages 
have half an Irish acre (over three-quarter statute). 

Major Pollard Urquhart’s cottages on his estate (not 
in the town of Castle Pollard) have 1 to 1} acres (Irish) 

(about 1-A to 2$ acres statute). Mr. Fetherstonhaugh’s 
cottages have about 1 acre statute. 

69. Several employers give their men meadow land Cow s" 018 - 
at a very cheap rent. In the previous paragraph I 

have alluded to the land let by the Earl of Longford 
with the 30 cottages on his Pakenham Hall estate. 

In Appendix A. will be found some examples of the 
size of these plots and the rents charged for them. 

Mr. Patterson, steward to Major Pollard Urquhart, 
informs me that a good many farmers give their men 
a rood of land free, on the condition that they keep it 
pfqperly manured. 

It is also not infrequent to find estate owners and 
farmers who let their men have the grass of a cow 
considerably below the market price. 

The Earl of Longford allows any of his men to have 
the grass of a cow for 12 months at 2Z. 12s. (value 5Z.), 
the grass of a two-year-old at 2Z. (value 2Z. 10s.) the 
grass of a yearling at 1Z. 5s. (value 1Z. 10s.), and the 
grass of calves at 5s. each.* 

Major Pollard Urquhart’s men can have the grass 
of a cow and calf in summer for 3Z. 15s. and in winter 
for 2Z. 10s. 

Sir M. Chapman will keep a cow for any of his herds 
for 4Z. a year (ordinary price 7Z.), and Mr. Ramage’s 
herds can have a cow kept for them at 2s. a week. 

70. Con-acre is let by farmers at 2Z. for an Irish rood Con-acre, 
of good land, that is 8Z. an Irish acre (over 1$ statute). 

71. It was stated in this union, as in the other 8m»ll farms, 
districts I visited in Ireland and England, that the 

men on very small holdings have to work much longer 
hours and far harder than labourers. Mr. Michael 
Mulligan, a farmer at Delvin, referring to this subject 
says : — “ A man on 10 or 15 acres is a much harder, 
worked man than the labourer and has more anxieties 
and risks.” 

Mr. Jack, steward to the Earl of Longford, says : — 

“ To make a decent living here, a man cannot have less 
“ than 50 acres. The small farmers on 25 acres keep 
“ one horse and have to borrow another from a 
“ neighbour.” 

72. A good many pigs appear to be kept in the Livestock 
country districts by labourers. One of the advantages kupt " 

of the union cottages is that there is space enough to 
keep them and also poultry.f 


* Mr. Jack, steward to the Ear 
Pakenham Hall^ estate seldon 


Look ford, writes : " The men on the 

, „j outside Castle Pollard to Bell their 

When taking from olf grass any that cannot 
make ready sale I am allowed to purchase for the estate at full market 
value. Powls and eggs are also bought from them for use at tho 
Hall.” 

t At Craddenstown M. Lynch, a labourer, says i: " Nearly all the 
people keep pigs. They buy one for If., and sell it for 3f. or v. Inis 
year has been the h““* r j| 
people have ' ’ 


e way towards I 


people nave *»»*,, hens, and ducks. There is a great trade in 
and fowls. Ml the fowls go to England.” 

Mr. Peter Cully. Vice-chairman to the Hoard c' »-•- - 

•• the cottages they keep a pig, and that goes 
Mr. Talbot. Collinstown, farmer, who collects 
cottages built under the Acts in that district, 
of these cottages, says : “ None of the tenants it 
” but they very often keep sheep, pigs, and ft 
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In the towns and villages of Castle Pollard, Delvin, 
and Raharney, where a good many cottages have either 
no garden or only small ones, it is, of course, impossible 
to keep live stock. 

On the properties 1 have already mentioned, where 
land is provided with the cottages, and also styes and 
sneds, and the grass of a cow is let at a cheap rent, or 
given free, cows, pigs, and fowls are generally kept. 
(For number of live stock in union, see Appendix A. 
11 .) 

VII. — Benefit Societies and Trade Unions. 

73. There are no benefit societies of any sort 
existing. 

On the Earl of Longford’s Pakenbam Hall estate 
clubs exist for the benefit of the workmen, and they 
have advantages which no labourers on any other 
estates I visited in Ireland enjoy. Mr. Cochrane, agent 
to the Earl of Longford, sends me the following note, 
which I print in full, to show that upon this estate 
work and wages are not the only ties between employer 
and employed. 

“ Our workmen during sickness are paid full or half 
time according to circumstances, such as the size of the 
family, the amount the rest of them are earning, &c. 
As the men become old and infirm, they are put to light 
or almost nominal work, and when not fit for any work 
they are pensioned. At present there are three getting 
full pay as pensioners, and 12 others getting from 51. 
to 16/.. in quarterly payments. 

“ There is a clothing club, towards which they pay 
3d. a week. At the end of the year a sum equal to the 
amount subscribed is added. Clothes selected by the 
workmen and their wives are then bought for them on 
the best terms possible, and the workmen get them at 
cost price. For a great number of years tea has been 
bought in large quantities, and retailed to the workmen 
at cost price, but, since the general fall in the price, 
this is not so great an advantage as formerly. 

“ During the winter months there is a night school, 
free to all. Lord Longford pays the schoolmaster, and 
provides the room, fire, lights, &c. A room is also 
provided where the men can eat their dinners, and the 
following papers are supplied, ‘ Irish Times,’ ‘ Daily 
Express.’ ‘Westmeath Guardian,’ and ‘Farmers’ 
Gazette. ' 

“ There have been two serious outbreaks of influenza 
here during the last two or three years. On each occa- 
sion a trained nurse was got from Dublin, who went 
front house to house attending to the sick, and every- 
thing necessary in the way of refreshment was supplied 
from tho castle. In some cases every member of a 
family was ill.” 

74. There are no Trade Unions among the labourers 
or herds, and I could hear of no cases of strikes at the 
present, or any other time. 

VIII. — General Relations between Employers and 
Employed. 


IX. — General Condition of tub Agricultural 
Labourer. 

76. The general condition of the agricultural labourer 
in this district has been improving of late years, though 
but slowly. For the past 20 years a gradual rise in 
wages (Appendix B. 5) and gradual decrease in the 
price of the necessaries of life has enabled the labourer 
to feed and clothe himself and his family better. Again, 
being now possessed of more education, and consequently 
enlarged ideas, he demands for himself a better house, 
which both landlords and ratepayers in their turn, 
recognising the duties which the modem standard of 
living imposes on them, are giving him with no lack 
of generosity. 

Further the labourer’s work has been considerably 
lightened, not only because his working hours have 
been reduced to definite and more reasonable limits, 
but because machinery and a better class of tools, 
have relieved him of much arduous exertion. 

Still, men with families, even in regular employment, 
must have a hard struggle to live with any degree of 
comfort. 

Even on the Earl of Longford’s property, where 
employment is regular, wages rather above the average, 
and most excellent cottages provided with gardens and 
land, and every facility given for the keeping of cows, 
pigs, and hens, a ploughman said to me : — “ I have a 

wife and eight children, one of my boys is employed 
“ by Lord Longford. We have 13s. 6d. a week to sup- 
“ port ten, last year we did not make both ends meet, 
“ and if it had not been for our cow, pigs, and hens, 
“ we could not have done.” 

If this man finds it difficult to make both ends meet, 
how great must be the difficulties of a man on 8s. in 
the summer and 7s. 6d. in tho winter and with no land 
on which to keep a cow, pigs, or hens, and with no 
turf provided. 

In this union, as in all others I visited, I heard that 
the food now eaten by the labourers and small farmers, 
though more according to their taste, is not so good 
for them as the plain diet of milk, stirabout and 
potatoes which formerly was their staple food. It is 
said, as in the other districts both in Ireland and in 
England, that taking tea and white bread, instead of 
milk and stirabout, is having a harmful effect on the 
stamina of the people, and that in consequence their 
bodily strength is less. (Appendix B. 4.) 

The ploughman in the service of the Earl of Longford, 
to whom I have just alluded, gave the following 
account of the daily food of himself and his family : — ' 5 
Breakfast - Tea, white bread and stirabout. 
Dinner - - Fried eggs, potatoes, bread, tea 

and fried bacon and cabbages 
about twice a week. 

Supper - - Stirabout and milk. 

The following is the food provided by a farmer living 
near Collinstown for his hired men — 

Breakfast - - Stirabout, milk, bread, butter, 


omjiloyors 


ployod. 


75. The relations between the masters and men are 
good. Many of the masters say that the men at the 
present day do not do as good a day’s work as those of 
former times (paragraph B. 3.), and some assert that 
tho men are more independent in their manner, but 
those do not appear reasons which promote discord. 

Mr. Peter Cully, Vice-chairman of the Board of 
Guardians, is of opinion that the masters and men get 
on better than formerly, as the wages are now higher, 
and cottage accommodation iB better. 

As regards the men, a very common expression to 
hear them use is that “We get on all right with our em- 
ployers except on the question of wages.” Without 
any doubt a man, even though he is in regular employ- 
ment, on a wage in summer of 9s. a week and in winter 
of 7s. 6 d., out of which, perhaps, Is. has to go in rent, 
must have a great struggle to support himsolf and his 
family, and it is, perhaps, only natural that he should 
feel some resentment towards the man who pays this 
wage, no matter what the circumstances may be which 
controls tho rate of wages in tho district. 

As I have already shown in this Report, tho labourers 
on the estates are as a rule better off than those em- 
ployed on the farms, as they have better cottages, more 
land, and more perquisites and privileges, besides more 
regular and certain work and, in some cases, rather 
higher wages, though I am far from saying that in 
this union the farmers do not treat their men with 
consideration in wet weather and in the winter time. 
As far as I have been able to ascertain they are in 
consequence more contented on the large estates than 
on the farms. 


Dinner - - Beef or mutton,* or bacon, 

always potatoes. 

Tea - - Tea, bread, butter. 

Supper - - Stirabout and milk. 

Ho doubt the bad prices obtained in recent years for 
cattle and sheepf have been prejudicial to small holders 
and labourers who keep cows, though fortunately this 
year pigs have fetched higher price's than for 10 years 
past. Notwithstanding a decrease in the population, 
the number of horses and cattle have increased in the 
county, which points to a general increase in pros- 
perity, though of course this increase of stock may 
partly be accounted for by the conversion of arable 
land into grass. 

There does not appear to be much drinking among 
the rural population, but Dr. Carleton, medical officer 
of health, and several other witnesses, state that 


food provided, of com 
t Mr. Jack, stewnn 

sheep is lower by 10s. 

Increase in the number of 
Westmeath between 1882 and 1891: 


for dinner in every 
on the circumstances 
Longford, says t 


. the Earl ... „ „ 

If. a head in the last five 
istoek and 
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The whisky drinking is on the increase in the towns and 
*°prS?" villages. 

I,abc>ob*k. No doubt a good deal of money is remitted to the 
— people ia this district from their relations and friends 
in America. Several labourers told me that “ many 


“ people really could not get on without the Araorican ^keyin' 
“ money.” — 

I have, &c. 

Signed) Arthur Wilson Fox, 

Assistant Commissioner. 


APPENDIX A. 


TABLE OF 

1. Area, inhabited houses, and population. 

2. Wages paid to men regularly employed on certain 

estates and farms. 
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4. Particulars of weekly wages, annual earnings and 

cottage rents, on Lord Longford's Pakenham Hall 
estate 

5. Table showing amount spent on wages of labourers 

and current rate of wages paid for 20 years, on Lord 
Longford’s Pakenham Hall estate, Westmeath. 

6. Prices of certain articles supplied to the Board of 

Guardians by contract, March, 1893. 


CONTENTS. 

7. Persons engaged in agriculture in Dolvin Union 

1891. 

8. Extent of land under crops, in statute acres, and 

estimated produce 1891. 

9. Number of holdings and their size in statute 

10. Cultivation of Delvin Union in 1891, and proportion 

per cent, under crops, grass, woods, marsh, &c. 

11. Livestock in Delvin Union 1891. 

12. Particulars of certain cottages in the Delvin 

Union. 


A. 1. 

Area, Inhabited Houses, and Population. 


■ 

Electoral Divisions. 

Area in 

Statute Acres. 

Inhabited 
Houses 1891. 

*1881. 


Ballinlougli 

2,152 

Hood,. 

Poles. 

22 

65 

294 



2,949 

2 





Ballvliealy 

2,872 

1 

15 

21 






3 




Ballynaskeagh 

3,608 

2 

13 

143 



Olonarney - - 

5,207 

0 




Collinstown 

3,124 

2 





Copperallee ... 

3,737 

2 






3,515 






Faughalstown - 

3,508 

0 


75 

133 










4,634 

1 

17 





5,137 

11 





Kilcumny - 

2,849 

1 






4,826 






Killulagh ... 

5,300 

3 





Kilpatrick 


3 



4o8 





3 




ltiverdale - 

5,085 

2 





19 

74,328 

2 

17 

1,967 

10,712 


Population, 

1891. 


255 

231 

261 

339 

409 

668 

452 

294 

666 

383 

656 

705 

668 

403 


407 

354 

1,039 

388 



Wages paid to Men regularly employed on certain estates and farms. 


Employer. 

District. 

Summer 

Wages. 

Winter 

Wages. 

Perquisites. 

The Earl of Longford 

Pakenham Hall - 

8s. to 10s. 

8s. to 10s. 

For two hours’ overtime in hay and harvest each 
man is paid Is. 4<L They seldom work over- 
time on other occasions, hut if they do they 
are paid at the same rate. Many of Lord 
Longford’s men have excellent cottages, with 
garden and allotment at a cheap rate. They 
can also have the grass of a cow for a year at 
2(. 12s. Tlie ordinary charge for this would 





be bl. (see Appendix A. 4). They have a turf 





bank free, which they have to cut and save 
themselves. 

Mr. Fetherstonhaugh 
Sir M. Chapman - 

Rockview - 
Iiillua Castle, Cion- 

9s. 

8s. from 

April 1 to 

7s. 6 d. 

7s. from 

Oct. 1 to 

Most have house rent free. 
Firing given at times. 




April 1. 

If men work overtime they are given porter. 
Each man has two pints of porter a day at hay 

Major Pollard lirquliart - 

Kinturk Castle, 

Pollard. 

1 0s. from 

9s from 

Nov. 1 to 




harvest. 

Mr. M. Mulligan (farmer) 
Mr. Edward Murray 

Delvin - 
Ballynaskeagh 

8s. to 9s. 

7s. to 8s. 

Breakfast and dinner. 

(farmer, 250 acres). 

Mr. James Reilly (farmer 

Raliarney - 

9s. 

7s. 

— 

and publican). 

Mr. L. Ramage, J.P. 

Craddenstown 

8s. 

7». 

— 

(farmer). 

Mr. King (farmer) 50 acres 

Hiskeustown 

9s. April 1 
to Nov. 1. 

7s. to 8s. 



It 3 
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Herds’ "Wages. Ageiccl- 



Head Herd under 
the Karl of 

and a Flock of 
860 Shropshire 
Sheep. 

Herd under 
Hon. G. j 
GrevjlleNugent.l 

| | 

Herd under 

Sir M. , a ™>cr 
Clmpman. Killucall . 

Herd under 
Major Pollard 
urquhart. 

Herd under 
Mr. L. Rainage, 
J.P. 

Five Herds under 
Mr. Fetherston- 
haugh. 

LiBOUUSR. 

Herd under 
Mr. Talbot. 

House, land 
Keop o( 

'Turf 

Milk and 
butter. 

House and 1 

j rood = 81. 

Two pounds but- 
two quarts of 

day, value 11. a 
year. 

60f. 

Grass of two ^ 
calves, from 
May to No- 
vember, 81. 
Hay, 5 f. 

If. 

House and 
acres = 9f. 

mi. 

House and 
half acre 
= 31. 

- 

23f. 8s. 
(Os. a week.) 

26f. 

House and 
garden = 51. 

201. 10s. 
(8s. a week.) 

House and one 

Three cows and 
calves = 24f. 

241. 

20f. 

Total ^ro- 

1 801. 

ill. 

mi. 

26f . 8s. 

2,11. 

251. 16s. 

53f. 

20f. 

Remarks - 

This man has 
three assistants 

help him. 5'lioy 

10s., and 8s. a 
week respec- 

These men 
can have 3f. 

cash if they 
like. 



This man gets 
about Of. a year 
extra in fees for 
service of bulls, 
oflandandanew 
bouse recently 

for of. 12s. 8d. 

This man can 
have the 
keep^ of a 

Most of these men 
haveagrown-up 

selling for 6f., 
but in better 
fetched lof. 

This man only 
looks after a 
small farm of 

and is able 
to earn money 
elsewhere. 


A. 4. 

Particulars of Weekly Wages, Annual Earnings (1892-93) and Cottage Kents on Lord Longford’s 
Pakenham Hall Estate. 
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Particulars as to Earnings of two Individual Families. 


James Halton ■ Bom on 
the pro- 

Patrick Halton - ' „ 


Table showing Total Amount spent on Wages of Labour- 
ers, and Current Rate of Wages paid for 20 years 
on the Earl of Longford’s Pakenham Hall Estate, 
West Meath. 

Employes. Wages (Weekly). 

m aefwT* a Jan | ! July _ Plongli-j Cattle- llabour-j Y a 0 n u d ths 


10 0 12 10 8/ to 10/ 


Note. — T his expenditure is exclusive of wages paid to 
gardeners, smiths, carpenters, gamekeepers, and bailiff. 
Note.— V ery few girls are employed here. 


Prices of certain Articles supplied to the Board of 
Guardians by Contract, March 1893. 


Tea, by half chest in half samples - 
Sugar, soft - 
„ refined - 

Soap, white, sample, fresh - 
„ brown - 

Salt, Drogheda - ~ 

Starch - 

Blue ------ 
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Peksons engaged in Agriculture in Dblvin Union, 1891. 

(This Table, and also A. 8, A. 9, A. 10, and A. 11, is 
taken from the Agricultural Statistics (Ireland) for 
1891.) 


Description. 

Male. 

Female. 

Parmer, Grazier 

811 

237 

Parmer’s, Grazier’s, Son, - - - 

Grandson, Brother, Nephew - 

| 421 

- 

F.u in Bailiff 

19 


Agricultural Labourer, Cottager 

C07 

20 

Shepherd, Shepherdess - 

43 



Farm Servant (indoor) 


5 

General Labourer* - 

137 

— 

• Probably some ot these are agric 

dtural Inborn 

... 


A. 8. 


Extent of Land under Ceops in statute acres and 
estimated produce in 1891. 


Crop.. 

Extent. 

Estimated Produce. 




Wheat - 

27 

372 cwts. of 112 lbs. 

Oats .... 

3,370 

51,140 „ 

Barley 

4 

87 „ 

Rye - - 

26 

371 „ 

Potatoes - 

1,654 


Turnips - 

910 

13,780 „ 

Mangel Wurzel and Beet- 

156 

2,401 „ 

Carrots and parsnips 

22 

184 „ 

Cabbage - 

105 

1,014 „ 

Vetches - 


9 

Rape - 

16 

118 „ 

Other green crops 

149 


Clover sainfoin, and grass 
under rotation. 

1,574 

3,029 „ 

Permanent pasture 

7,291 
15,305 . 

14,541 „ 



Number of Holdings and their Size in Statute Acres not exceeding 


Poor Law Union. 

■ Ac. 

5 Acres. 

15 Acres 

30 Acres 

50 Acres. 

100 # 

200 

Acres. 

500 

Over 50C 
Acres. 

Total Number of 
Holdings. 

Do>,i„ ■ 

319 

303 

359 

358 

212 

UP 

99 

54 

11 

1,862 


A. 10. 

Cultivation op Kelvin Union in 1891, and proportion per cent, under Ceops, Grass, Woods, Marsh, &c. 


including 
Meadow 
and Clover. 

Go... 


Woods and 
Plantations. ^ 

Turf Bog. 

Marsh 

Barren 

Mountain 

Water, Roads, 
Fences, &c. 

Total. 

Acres. ! 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

18,305 1 

47,505 j 

14 

1,941 

5,107 

970 

226 

3,261 

74,329 


Proportion per cent. 

20-6 

63-9 

- 

2-6 

- 

1-3 

3-0 

4-4 

- 


A. 11. 

Livestock in Delvin Union in 1891. 


Horses 

2,306 

Goats - 

1,353 

Mules - 

80 

Turkeys - 

5,595 

A,,e. .... 

695 

Geese - 

4,693 

Cattle - 

18,771 

Ducks - 

11,287 

Sheep - 

Pigs - 

30,325 

3,160 

Poultry (ordinary fowls) - - - , 

34,028 
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The A. 12. 

AGRICUIr 

T uioDEER. Particulars of certain Cottages in the Delvin Union. 


Cottages in Delvin Town. 



Number in Family. 

j Living-Rooms, 
Ground Floor. 

Bedrooms. 

Rent. 

ami 

Remarks. 

Thomas Bray - 

Man and sister - 

Ground floor, 
15 x 10 feet, 

cciRoof. Un ' 

Ground floor, 
19 x 15 feet, 

ceiled roof. 

Is. a week 

3 roods - 

This man is ^labourer in irregular employ- 
ment, and lives with his sister. The 
house is in the main street, is in bad 
repair, built of stone with a thatched 
roof. The looms are on the ground 
floor. The bedroom is divided from the 
sitting room by a partition, which docs 
not extend to the ceiling. There is no 
window in either room, so when the door 
is shut the house is in darkness. The 
floors are clay. Good water can bo ob- 
tained from the pump near. Three 
roods of garden are let with the house. 

There is no closet. 

Thomas Ginty - 

Man, wife, son aged 
80. Daughter, aged 
28. 

Ground floor, 
15 x 12 feet, 

ceiled 8 oof 11 "' 

Ground floor, 
15 x 7 feet, 

Unable to 


This man is a labourer in regular work at 
7s. a week. His son also works irregu- 
larly as a labourer. The house is very 
old and in bad repair. It is made of 
stone and thatch. The floors are clay. 
The rooms are on the ground floor. The 
living room is divided from the bedroom 
by a partition. 

There is r.o window in the house, but 
the woman has knocked a hole in the 
bedroom wall foE.ventilation. 

There is no closet. 


James North - 1 


Cottages belonging i 

hil- I Ground floor, I Gronr 


a Farm near Craddenstown. 

year ] 5 a rood 


35 s ™ 


Ground floor, 

1 14 x 12 feet, 1 

sloping tin- 


Ground floor, 
13 x 13 feet, 
sloping 


Cottages in Ratiabney Village. 


Cottages in Collinstown Village. 
I Upstairs - 
(1.) 14 : 
feet. 7ifcct 


The house is built of stone and thatch. It 
is very old and in bad repair. It and the 
house next door are considerably below 
the level of the road. I am informed that 
in the winter the water drains into the 
house to such an extent that it some- 
times puts the fire out. The tenants say 
the house is always ver^damp, and that 

both or. 

The water supply is good. 

There is no closet. 

This man is in regular work. 

This house is next door to the house 
above mentioned. It is old and damp, 
built of stone and thatch. The rooms 
are on the ground floor. The floors are 
clay. There is no closet. 


J ohn Petitt 

Man, wife, four chil- 
dren, eldest 9 years. 
An old woman also 
lodges with them. 

Ground floor, 
15 x 12 feet, 
8 feet high. 

Ground floor. 
(1.) 15 x 12 
feet. 8 feet 

( “fect 1 . J 8 feet : 
high. 

Free, 1 

worth 

30 porches j 

J ohn Higgins - 

Man, wife, three 
young children. 

Also the man’s 

Ground floor, 
15 x 10 feet. 

8 feet high. 
Deducting 
space taken 
up by bed and 
table the room j 
is 9 x 9 feet. 

Upstairs. A 

very old loft, 
approached 
by rickety 
ladder. 

15s. a year ( 




.. . 
rickety ladder into t 
Good water from a 
There is no closet . 


regular work at 9s. a 
winter. 

is stone and slate, a 


Man, wife, and f 
children. Eldest 
son, aged 20, works 


cond sc 


id 18, 


Third son, aged 16, . 
still at school. Two 
daughters, aged 15 
and 8 years respec- 
tively. 


aged 27, is a plough- 
man at 9s. in sum- 
mer, at 8s. in winter. 
Second son, aged 25, ; 
works for same 

liorsekeeper at the j 
same wages. Third I 
son, aged 18, works 
for same farmer at 


(2.) 14 > .. 
feet. 8 feet 
high. 


feet. 9 feet 
high, partly 
sloping. 

(2.) 12 x, . 

feet. 9 feet 
high, partly 
sloping. 


This house is in fair repair. 

It is built of stone and tiles 
Tenant says that the house is damp. 


This is one of a row of four houses, in very 
fair repair. They are built of stone and 
tiles, and each have a rood or so of land 
at the back. 

These houses have closets attached to 
them, but they are built much too near 
the hack doors, which is unnecessary, as 
there is a rood of laud to build them on 
at the back. John Wyar has turned his 
closet into a stable for a donkey. 
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Number in Family. 




William O'Neill I Man, wile, anil b 
I (I real aunt al 

ICO years old. 


Cottage in Castle Pollard Town. 
id floor. I Ground floor, I la. a week I 4 a rood • | This 


tone and thatch, 
ad repair. There 
jr from a pump. 


Earl of Longford’s Cottages, Pakenham Estate. 


Richard Fitz- 


Old roan (too old t 
work), his wife, an 

“OK"'™ u! 


Man, wife, two grown- 
grown-up daughter. 


(1.) IS x 12 
feet. 0 feet 
high, large 
window. 

(2.) 0 x a feet. 
0 feet high. 

(S.) 8x8 feet. 


feet. 6 feet 
Note!'— The 


(2.) 10 x a 

feet. 

(3.) 10 x a 


his man is too old I o work. Ho is allowed 
2s. Gd. a week, and is also given 5f. a year. 
The son works regularly for Lord Long- 

Tliis is one of the old cottages, which 


garden, 
and one 
(Irish) 


with a „ 

B8.*ssix.aai3iir«K 

for winter keep of cow. He pays tf. 12s. 
to Lord Longford for the grass of Ins cow 
and calves. 

iftgsfi 

T SS 

slate. , , 

It has half a rood of garden, and an 

^'Slach^mir'oThmises is provided with a 
block of outhouses, situated at a con- 
venient distance. These consist of two 

man, another a cattleman, and the 
daughter is a dairymaid, all employed 

0n iIe C l!a°*lh'e^grazi„g of three head of 
stock, for which lie pays as follows 

A cow for 12 months, 2 1. 12s. (real 

ettraftau*.-.* 

5s. each for the year. 


appendix b. 


1 . Tho efficiency of moil’s work 

past. 

2. Efficiency of mon’s work as 

districts. 


TABLE OP CONTENTS. 

as compared with tho 3. Relations between employers and employed. 

4. Tho effect of modern diet, as compared with that of 

compared with other tho past. 

5. General condition of the agricultural labourer. 


B. 1. 


Tho efficiency of men’s work as compared with tho 



1 

District. 

Evidence. 

Mr rclhrrstonliangh. 
Land owner. 

1 

Rockvlew • 

Skilled labour is not so 
«dK> canmake 5 wa?l" 

A Land Agent 

[ Co. Westmeath - 

Fifteen years ago one man 
did what three do now. 
They have got into an 
indolent, lazy way. 

Ur. Carleton, Medical 
Q Ulcer of Health. 

j Delvin Union 

The men do not work so 
well as they did 40 years 
ago when wages were 
less. I think this is due 

to tho class or food they 
I nmv oat, and to the fact 


x,,™. 

District. 

Evidence. 

John Lang, Steward to 
Sir M. Chapman. 

Kiliua Castle, 
Cloinnellon. 

Expectation of Home 
Rule is spoiling the 
labourers’ work in the 
country. The farmers 
And tlie men difficult to 
deal with. I think it is 
uphill work for the 

perty I can get as good 
a day’s work out oft lie 
men as formerly. 

Mr. Jack. Steward to 
the Earl of Longford. 

Pakenham Hall - 

I think both Irish and 
Scotch work have de- 
teriorated. Skilled work 
has also deteriorated 
and is still doing so. 
The principal reason 
here is because the 
youth and strength of 
the country is going oil. 
Some of them emigrate, 
but many of them go to 
Dublin attracted by the 
higher wages offered in 



trades. I have no fault 
to find with my own 
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Name. 

District. 

Evidence. 

L. Ward.— coni. 


1 other machinery, labour 
is considerably lighten- 
! ed. In my young days 
we did not put potatoes 
in drill, hut into lazy 
| beds, which was done 
j with a spade. 

The labourers want liigh- 
1 or wages, and some want 
| three acres and a cow. 

A young labourer would 
prefer to work in a town 
if he could get higher 


Piikonhnni Hall - 

I am 45 years of age, and 
I was born on the 
estate. My father was 
born on the estate, 
i Wages are our chief want. 
We do not want Home 
Rule, but wages. Tho 
men do not grumble a 
ha’porth about the 
hours. There is nothing 
to grumble at at work- 
ing from 7 lo 0 with an 
hour ofT. 

I would rather rent a 
cottage from Lord Long- 
ford than from anybody 
elso. He gives you fair 
play and docs not push 
for rent. 

Fifteen labourers 

Pakcnliam Hall - 

The men want higher 
wages. They should be 
paid 12s. to 15s. a week. 
Some want better cot- 
tages. The ones on this 
estate are good. An acre 
of land is a good thing 
for a labouring man. 
'l’herentof the labourer’s 
cottages is too high. 

A ploughman 

Pakenham Hall - 

Wages have gone up Is. a 
week or more in 20 years. 
People have better diet. 
They used to have meal 
and potatoes, and now 
they have tea, bread and 
bacon. We are able to 
get milk here. 

We always gives our 
week’s wages to the 
missis and they lay it 
out-^ As | a^ rule ^ the 

A ploughman 

Pakonhum Hall - 

I have a wife and eight 
children. One of my 
boys is employed by 
Lord Longford, we 
have 13s. (id. a week 





not make both ends 


Name. 

District. 

Evidence. 

A ploughman — cont. 


1 meet, and if it had not 
been for our cow, pigs 
and hens, wo could not 
have done. If a labourer 
has a family, he could 
1 do with four or live 
acres on which he could 
| keep cattle, and this 
j would be an advantage. 

Dan Griffith, labourer 



(Aged 75). 


better off than when I 

Many a day f 8 worked 
for Sd. a day in winter 
and lOd. in summer, 
without food. It was 
poor times working foi- 
ls. a week. 

They are paid more 
now and eat better food, 
and dress better. Be- 
sides they have not to 
work as hard. 

M. Lynch, labourer - 

Craddenstown 

The men want higher 
wages, and I should like 
an acre or two of land. 

I think the rents of 
the labourers’ cottages 
too high at Is. a week. 
I mean they are too 
high when one’s wages 
are only 8s. a week? 
How could 1 support a 
family on 7s. a week. 
My family consists of 
my wife and two 
daughters, and a son 
who earns 8s. a week on 
this farm. Myturfcosts 
me 31. a year, and then 
we have to get it home. 
The men have not the 
severe work they had 
owing tothe introduction 
of mowing machines and 
other machinery. Tools 
are far lighter, and you 
can do your work with 
half the labour. 


Collinstown - 

I am content with the 
food I am given, and I 
have a comfortable place 
to sleep in. 

The labourers’ require- 
ments are higher wages 
and regular employ- 
ment. 

M. Cadman, herd 

1 

Kinturk. Castle 
Pollard. 

When one out of a family 
goes to America, he 
sends^back money for 

Many people really 
could not do without 
the American money. 


Agricpl- 

lERAt 

Labourer. 
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